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Tue following essay is not controversial but explanatory ; it is 
not to be regarded exactly as the outcome of criticism, but is 
for the most part an inevitable sequel or supplement to my 
April article, wherein certain topics were so briefly dealt with 
as to give rise to misunderstanding and to demand amplifi- 
cation. I do not say that amplification will in every case 
produce agreement ; all that I can hope from clear statement is 
the avoidance of misunderstanding. 

I find, however, that the most valuable’ of the criticisms 
received (by post and otherwise) have fallen chiefly under four 
heads, and that my present article may be conveniently appor- 
tioned under similar headings. They are as follows :— 

I. That an evolutionary treatment of sin minimises 
unduly the sense of sinfulness. 
Il. That I appear to deny the wrath of the Holy One 
against sin. 
III. That I am heretical in respect of the relation between 
the humanity and Divinity of Christ. 
IV. That I fail to realise the true significance of the - 


doctrine of a vicarious Atonement. 
Vou. ITI.—No. 1. 1 .. 
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Before beginning the discussion of these subjects, ] will 
make a few introductory remarks, suggested to some extent 
by the extremely friendly and yet critical comment with which 
the Bishop of Rochester has favoured us in the last or July 
issue of the Hibbert Journal. He has in places touched in 
kindly manner a personal note, and I will clear away these 
personal references and a few other details before settling down 
to the business in hand. 

The Bishop is good enough to say that in theology I am an 
amateur. That I am not a professed theologian is certain, but 
perhaps I may aspire to rank as an amateur; for although 
ignorance is the simplest thing to claim, and although I could 
make good that claim on a great variety of technical points, it 
is impossible to imitate the customary attitude of educated 
men to natural science, and profess total ignorance ; since no 
one can pretend complete ignorance concerning the things 
which belong unto our peace, however.much their inner nature 
may be hid from his eyes. 

It is not, however, on the ground of any incipient or 
amateurish acquaintance with theology that I have ventured 
to attempt the discussion of tremendous topics in the Hibbert 
Journal: it is because my studies have lain in other directions, 
while my interests are somewhat wide ; so that occasionally I 
feel impelled to survey territory not my own, in the hope 
that the mere fact of a fresh standpoint may enable me to 
contribute something useful. My sole life-ambition, so far 
as I know, is the harmless one of hoping to be useful to 
Higher Powers, by expressing in act and word such thoughts 
of the age as have fallen to my lot. The Bishop has kindly 
recognised this, and has given me an ample welcome into his 
domain. 

I confess that I had rather taken a welcome for granted, 
at least in the case of a privileged publication like this 
Journal, because if everyone except professionally competent 
persons refrain from touching a subject, that subject tends 
to get rather technical and dull. The atmosphere of pro- 
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fessionalism, in games and in other things, may easily be 

overdone, and the amateur should not be wholly discouraged. 

At the same time it must be admitted that an unprofessional 
- outsider who should venture to attack portions of orthodox 
scientific doctrine, would be unlikely to meet with so polite 
a reception as that accorded to me. 

I do not conceive of myself, however, as attacking theology 
or theological doctrine: I discern an element of truth in 
nearly every doctrine, perhaps in quite every doctrine which 
the human race has been able to believe for a long period; 
but I am seeking to scrutinise more closely, and if possible 
display to greater advantage, that side of those doctrines 
which faces us across the frontier of our scientific territory. 
This side has been less efficiently attended to by the 
builders than the facade devoted to edification; and some 
of our own outworks approach so near to the theological 
position on its more prosaic side, that an occasional raid, 
inspired by admiration and conducted with reverence, may 
be pardoned. 

It looks to me as if part of the building were needlessly 
obscured by coatings and stucco and excrescences, once 
thought ornamental. Perhaps this extraneous matter had 
the useful effect of protecting the building through times of 
ignorance and violence, but some of it is now seen to be little 
better than disfigurement and crudity, hiding the beautiful 
structure beneath: it was this extraneous matter alone that 
I intended to attack in my April article. 

But in this legitimate restoration work at the present day 
a number of operatives are engaged; some doing their 
occasional best from outside, like myself, others, as regular 
workmen acting from within, like Dr Talbot. With his 
scheme of the structure, as seen from his point of view, and 
stated in the July number of the Hibbert, I have extremely 
little cause to disagree. He is one of the many whom I 
referred to as having already emancipated themselves from 
errors of the past to a large extent; and if it still seems to 
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me that here and there in his statement traces of crudeuess 
remain, who am I that I should suppose myself capable of 
infallibly detecting and evaluating all forms of crudity ? 

I see, in a “ discussion ” on p. 800, that Professor Masterman 
admits the crudity of ordinary statements of Christian doc- 
trine, but justifies it as necessary to catch the attention of 
ignorant laymen, who are accustomed to speak in terms of 
“blood.” I think it possible for the clergy to over-estimate 
the crudity and ignorance of the laity. A professional jargon 
is apt to be employed which by habit may sound appropriate 
on Sundays, but does not represent the mental attitude of 
anyone at other times. I cannot think of anyone who, on 
suddenly experiencing an unexpected element of good in a 
man, would be likely to express it by saying that “the 
blood of Christ had been aroused” in him. Perhaps spirit and 
character once resided in the blood, as compassion in the 
bowels and other emotions in other viscera, but few persons 
imagine that they live there now. I say nothing against 
the methods of the Salvation Army in its own sphere of 
activity : these may be justified by their results. I somewhat 
doubt whether ordinary Church procedure is so justified. 

I suggest that it is not wise to assume too invincible an 
ignorance on the part of habitual worshippers. It may, for 
instance, be of doubtful wisdom to withdraw documents from 
common use on this ground alone, and at the same time to 
suggest that nevertheless they convey essential truth to clerics 
instructed in refinements of interpretation; it is rather too 
suggestive of the attitude of the priests in John vii. 49. The 
really learned in theology are respected by all, but they are 
infrequently encountered. It would be fairer to admit that 
some of the documents in use are themselves imperfect and 
antiquated, that they have been in many respects outgrown, and 
that truth as now perceived can now be more clearly expressed. 
But | refrain from entering on ecclesiastical controversy. 

Perhaps, however, I may unobtrusively remark that such 
expressions as righteous vengeance, angry Father, wrathful 
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Lamb, do not seem satisfactory forms whereby to represent 
what the Bishop on page 654 well calls “a stately and austere 
conception of order.” Nor is it likely that “the bright front 
and buoyant tread cf early discipleship ” (page 653) arose from 
anything so negative as sin overcome: it was not that which 
animated the Apostles ; and though it certainly contributed to 
the inspiration of the Magdalene, we should hardly speak of 
“bright front and buoyant tread” in her case. A brief word, 
moreover, concerning page 659. Dr Talbot rightly assumes 
that I raise no objection to the existence of “mystery,” 
wherever it is really unavoidable; but the object of 
scientific study is to remove it or throw it back into its 
proper place, which is always the background. If mystery 
is ever obtrusive, the fact may be taken to indicate that we 
have failed to understand something that might be intelli- 
gible—that the intellect is at fault somewhere. Mystery may 
be a help to the spirit of worship, but it is certainly not 
a help to the intelligence; consequently I disagree with his 
statement on middle of page 659 that the existence of mystery 
“helps to satisfy the mind” that a certain work is Divine: 
it has too much the air of the old credo quia incredibile type 
of resolute credulity. I would rather urge that on the 
intellectual side we should cultivate faith in the intelligibility 
of the universe, and on the religious side should regard every 
true work without exception as Divine. 

Dr Talbot says that he fails to follow the distinction in- 
tended by the sentence “only half man say some, only quarter 
man say others”; so I will explain that my reference was 
to the Franciscan doctrine concerning the circumstances 
connected with the birth of Christ’s mother. I used the 
somewhat flippant adjectives “half” and “quarter” to 
signify that straightforward manhood might be supposed 
dichotomised at each supernormal birth. 

There is no need for me to enter upon a subject on which 
the great Doctors of the Church have written much and 
differed strongly, but I think one must admit that if a Virgin 
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Birth is necessary for the purpose of cutting off the entail 
of original sin, it only half accomplishes that purpose, and 
the Immaculate Conception is a necessary and logical com- 
pletion of the process. For myself, I am very willing to 
postulate an immaculate conception, but I see no gain in 
going two stages back for it. If inheritance of sinfulness 
could be arbitrarily checked after one generation, why not 
after another? There is an inherent weakness in embarking 
on any elephant-and-tortoise-like speculation, since there is no 
obvious limit to it. The same sort of objection can be felt 
when arithmetical specification of any kind is introduced into 
the transcendental region of theology. ‘Three persons” is 
doubtless an idea helpful to incipient comprehension, but it 
should be recognised as a concession to arithmetising humanity. 
Possibly the idea of “three” in this connexion may be as 
practically useful as the notion of three dimensions in space, 
which is a most real and definite human truth ; though whether 
it be a genuine limitation of absolute existence, apart from 
human limitations, most people who have thought about it 
strongly doubt. Engineering is governed by space of three 
dimensions, abstract Mathematics is not. The Christian life 
may be aided by the idea of a God of triple personality—an 
infinite Being of triple aspect ; but I conceive that even man 
can be said to have a triple nature, and that the aspects of 
Deity are not three alone, but are beyond numerical specification. 

That is enough by way of introduction, and now we will 
enter on our appointed task; arranging the subjects in the 
order already specified on page 1. 


I. In the Hibbert Journal for April 1904, page 466, 
the following sentence occurs :— 


“ As a matter of fact the higher man of to-day is not worrying about his 
sins at all, still less about their punishment: his mission, if he is good for 
anything, is to be up and doing.” 

When writing these words I was well aware that they 
laid me open to a retort based upon John ix. 41; nevertheless 
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the statement seems to me true “as a matter of fact,” provided 
by “ higher men ” are understood leaders in the world’s activity, 
whether they are working in the public eye or in the study or 
in the office, or anywhere save in the cloister. Perhaps when 
so put it will be granted, merely as a matter of fact, if saints 
are excluded, and if no moral judgment in favour of the thesis 
is claimed or supposed to be involved in the statement. But 
it will be contended that more than a matter of fact was 
implied in my article, that there was an element of judgment 
also, and that it was one of approbation: that the epithet 
“higher ” signified that a man who was up and doing, instead 
of introspecting and mourning over his sins, was in the path 
of progress, and was to be praised rather than blamed. Un- 
doubtedly I did mean that too; and in order implicitly to 
justify that attitude, without presumption and without tedious 
contention, I gave two Biblical references—one to Matt. xxiv. 
46, where the “servant who is found so doing” is authori- 
tatively “blessed,” and the other to the warning contained in 
Matt. xii. 48, that apologue about the fate of a house which 
was left unoccupied after having been cleaned and decorated. 

It may surely without unorthodoxy be held that there are 
two ways of overcoming sin and sinful tendencies: one the 
direct way, of concentrating attention on them with brooding 
and lamentation; the other the indirect and, as I think, the 
safer and more efficacious and altogether more profitable way, 
of putting in so many hours’ work per day, and of excluding 
weeds from the garden by energetic cultivation of healthy 
plants. 

It will be said that brooding and lamentation is not a fit 
description of the exercises of religion, that a safeguard of a 
higher order than any terrestrial occupation can be secured by 
conscious emotional penitence and aspiration. It may be so; 
but it is not quite certain. The following sonnet may or 
may not be good poetry, but it would appear to embody, in 
exaggerated and feminine form, a phase of experience not 
unfamiliar to the ordinary human soul :— 
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“ A soul of many longings entered late 

A chapel like a jewel blazing bright, 
And fell upon the altar steps. All night 

She held with hopes and agonies debate ; 

With tears the litanies love-passionate 
Drenched her ; triumphant colours burned her white ; 
And, as the incense flamed in silver light, 

God sealed her to His own novitiate. 


*‘ And then, because her eyes were charmed with peace, 
And blinded by the stars new-born within 
The lit sweet lids God’s dreams had loveréd,— 
Nine paces from that House of Ecstasies 
Her feet were taken in the snares of sin ; 
And, ere the morning quickened, she was dead.” ! 


We must all of us have known what it is to be compelled 
to say, not always, nor often, it is to be hoped,—it is as stupid 
to exaggerate in these as in any other matters,—but occasion- 
ally in the course of our lives, or even constantly in con- 
nection with some minor ingrained habit which we should 
like to overcome, 

‘Video meliora, proboque, 
Deteriora sequor.” 

And this doing not what we see to be best, but something 
inferior which we do not really approve or will to do, is what 
constitutes one aspect of sin. Plato, indeed, argues in the 
Gorgias that a wicked man is not really obeying his own will, 
that he is enslaved and acting contrary to his true self; but 
whether that be so or not, few of us have the spirit to be 
wilful sinners. Wilful sin is, as has been often said, rebellion 
and lawlessness, the misuse and misapplication of natural 
powers ; it is akin to dirt, to disease, to weeds—i.e. to matter 
and cells and plants out of place, and working harm instead of 
good. It is like a fire escaped from control and consuming 
instead of serving. Even so a banked-up lake constructed 
for the water-supply of a city, if it burst its embankment, 
may whelm villages in flood. 

Our business is to restrain and control, to direct and guide, 


1 One of Rachael Annand Taylor's poems, called “The Vanity of Vows,” 
quoted in the Zimes Literary Supplement for 15th April 1904. 
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the forces of nature and our own forces. The man of 
vigorous sin, rightly trained and directed, may become the 
man of wholesome energy. There is some valuable material 
being wasted in our prisons: unreclaimed soil festering for 
lack of plough and harrow. Good men of small and re- 
strained activity may not constitute the most efficient or the 
most approved instruments of progress. The ascetic may 
endeavour to avoid all danger, by never making a mountain 
lake, by never lighting a fire, by never going to sea, by 
running no risks and living a poverty-stricken existence ; and 
may succumb after all: as soldiers may be economised in war 
till they fall victims to some miserably ignominious disease. 
We are called upon rather for full exercise of all our powers, 
for full vigour of life, but subject to discipline and reason and 
restraint. What we call vices and virtues are compounded 
of very similar vital forces: their character is dependent on 
the direction we give them. Every activity can be deflected 
from the vicious into the virtuous direction ; and an unsought 
joy is the reward. 

While dealing with these everyday considerations, it is 
desirable to avoid misconception by explicitly making the 
admission that doubtless there is a sense in which radical 
imperfection can be predicated of the whole human race 
without exception: the sense in which the heavens can be said 
to be unclean and the angels to be chargeable with folly ; the 
sense in which Job, though able to rebut the charge of hidden 
wickedness brought by his friends, was willing abundantly to 
admit vileness when accosted by the Deity. 

For devotional purposes this comparison of humanity with 
infinite perfection and infinite attributes generally may be 
appropriate and useful, though no finite emendation can be 
effective against it; one would expect the feeling aroused 
by contemplation of infinitude to be one of humility and 
abasement rather than one of contrition and penitence, but I 
admit that saints have found it otherwise, and that their 
experience is conclusive. 
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II. So much for practical and human considerations ; but 
there is another and more important matter, concerning which 
I am likewise held to have gone wrong, viz., where I contend 
that the sacrifice of Christ need not be regarded as expiatory, 
or as appeasing the righteous anger of a wrathful God, 
because— 

“ He had felt no wrath at the blind efforts, the risings and sinkings, of men 
struggling in the mire from bestial to human attributes—there was nothing to 
appease” (Hibbert, April, page 471). 

This has been attacked as unscriptural: “ Angry with 
the wicked every day,” “The wrath of the Lamb,” and a 
multitude of familiar texts, can easily be quoted. 

Very well, the epithet “ unscriptural” has no coercive force 
unless the text appealed to carries with it a conviction of its 
own inspiration. There is plenty of “anger” in the Old 
Testament undoubtedly, but that is just where one would 
expect to find it on the survival hypothesis ; and I doubt not 


the Prophets had plenty to make them angry.’ 

But it is scarcely worth while to waste time in discussing 
the relative authority of texts: every one must be aware that 
this is no rosewater world; the things that have happened in 
it, and the things that may yet happen in it, are appalling. 
We must admit the force of experiences which gave birth to 


1 Of the two texts above quoted at random the first is from Psalm vii. 11, 
and the words “ with the wicked” seem to be a gratuitous interpolation of the 
translators, an evident attempt to make intelligible the supposed sentence, 
“‘ God judgeth the righteous, and God is angry every day.” The Prayer-book 
version—more effective as usual—renders it thus, “ God is a righteous Judge, 
strong and patient, and God is provoked every day” ; which is doubtless as 
true as any statement of the kind can be. 

“The wrath of the Lamb” occurs only in Relevation, so far as I know; 
and there also is to be found that hyperbole, intensified from Isaiah and from 
a common industry of the country, about the vintage of blood flowing “ to the 
horse-bridles ” from the trodden winepress of the wrath of God, The author’s 
feelings are evidently overcharged. And if we had lived in times of really 
efficient persecution we too might have tried, less poetically, to assuage our 
indignant helplessness in the same sort of way. 
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ejaculations such as Luke xii. 5, and Hebrews x. 31, whoever 
may have been their author, and I am glad of the oppor- 
tunity of enlarging upon this subject of sin and Divine 
anger somewhat; it was quite too briefly and superficially 
treated in my former article: indeed it was not really dealt 
with at all. 

It suited the priests to say that God was angry when a 
budding nation desired to have a king in order to weld it 
together. It suited them to say that he was angry when 
prisoners were taken captive instead of being massacred ; 
and again that he was wroth when the first census was 
contemplated. 

So also in rather later times God was represented as angry 
with idolaters, not ostensibly because some special practices of 
idol-worship may have been debasing, but because he was 
“jealous.” There are plenty of good reasons against idolatry 
among intelligent and “chosen” people, but this is not one of 
them: nor is it to be supposed that the stock of a tree is ever 
really worshipped, even when prostrated to. An idol, to 
ignorant and undeveloped people, is a symbol of something 
which they are really worshipping under a material form and 
embodiment: the sensuous presentation assists their infantile 
efforts towards abstract thought, as material sacraments help 
people in a higher stage of religious development. But 
some of these helps should be outgrown. An adult mathe- 
matician hardly needs a geometrical figure, crudely composed 
of fragments of chalk or smears of plumbago or ink, to help 
him to reason ; and if he uses such a diagram he is aware that 
he is not really attending to it, but is reasoning about ideal 
and unrealisable perfections ; he has soared above the symbol, 
and is away among the cementing laws of the universe. 

If an image or a tree-trunk or other symbol helps a savage 
to meditate on some divine and intractable conception, if it 
has been so used by thousands of his ancestors, and has 
acquired a halo of reverence through antiquity and by the 
accumulation of human emotion lavished upon it,—a missionary 
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should think twice before he is rude to it, or abuses it or pulls 
it down. We do not rebuke a child for lavishing a wealth of 
nascent maternal affection on some grotesque black-Betty of a 
wooden rag-covered doll; we do not despise, we honour, a 
regiment content to be decimated so it may save its flag, which 
materially is almost a nonentity. And so if we send mission- 
aries, we should send competent men, who will gradually 
educate by implanting useful arts and positive virtues; and 
we should tell these messengers clearly that negative and 
iconoclastic teaching may be very cruel. 

These things depend upon grade attained. It was very 
right for Hebrew prophets to feel indignant and to wax 
sarcastic when they saw the degenerate worship of a 
moderately enlightened people descending to the level of 
a grinning idol or the stock of a tree, and they may have 
rightly felt that to replace such symbols as these by the 
more advanced symbol of an angry and jealous God would 
be a spiritual help of the highest kind possible to a nation at 
such a stage of ethical development. In this manner the texts 
concerning anger and jealousy can be amply accounted for. 

Moreover, like most other symbolism they embody a real 
truth. Quite irrespective of texts in its favour, we may be willing 
to recognise Divine wrath as a real and terrible thing; though 
we must also be ready to admit that the gloom of religions 
antecedent to Christianity, and its own later struggle amid 
nascent civilisation, overshadowed the Gospel message unduly ; 
and fear was a powerful weapon in the hands of priests, which 
they did not fail to employ. But I feel no contradiction 
between all this and the above quotation from page 471. 
So far as I can judge, it is not likely that a Deity operating 
through a process of evolution can feel wrath at the blind 
efforts of his creatures struggling upward in the mire. I judge 
rather that the human impulse to lend them a pitiful and 
helpful hand can with difficulty be restrained, can indeed only 
be restrained by lofty and far-seeing Wisdom, and by percep- 
tion of “the far-off interest of tears.” 
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Nevertheless, I am sure that what may without irreverence 
be humanly spoken of as fierce Wrath against sin, and even 
against a certain class of sinner, is a Divine attribute. But, 
then, what do we mean by “sin” in this connection? It is 
a term which, in a different sense from charity, likewise 
covers a multitude. I do not wish to enter upon a disserta- 
tion on the nature of sin in general from the scientific standpoint. 
For our present purpose we can regard the matter quite 
simply, as something of which we have all plenty of experience ; 
but I maintain that when we are speaking of the sin against 
which God’s anger blazes, we do not mean the sins of failure, 
the burden of remorse, the acts which cause contrition and 
penitence on the part of a saint or a child or a labouring man 
—a labouring man or woman of any class; we mean something 
quite other than that. And I assume that therein we are 
consistent with the doctrines of the Church. 

If not a wicked absurdity, it is surely a libel to assert that 
God is angry with ordinary human failings, and with the dismal 
lapses from virtue of poor outcasts of civilisation. We are 
familiar, for instance, with the fierce wrath of Christ, his 
language was denunciatory in the extreme: but against 
what sort of people? It was not the publicans and the 
harlots whom he stigmatised as a generation of vipers, or 
whom he threatened with the damnation of hell; rather it 
was some specimens of the unco’ guid of that day—people 
perfectly satisfied with themselves, people ready to forbid 
deeds of healing on the sabbath, and eager to stifle the 
holiest if they had the chance’—it was with these that he 
was angry, not with anyone who could be described as help- 
lessly and inefficiently struggling out of the mire towards 
better things. 

There were sins of which he was genuinely ashamed, so 
that he stooped and wrote upon the ground when they were 
suddenly obtruded upon his notice by coarse experimenters : 
shame so acute that even those ruffians had the grace subse- 
1 Mark iii. 5, 6, 29. 
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quently to slink away; but it was stoning of the Prophets, 
wilful blindness to the Highest, it was blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost, that excited his fiercest reprobation. 

Just as it is impossible for the human race at any given 
time to select that one of their number who will be best 
remembered a thousand years hence, so it is difficult for us to 
judge what class of people are rendering themselves most liable 
to high Displeasure now. I suppose that the respectable and 
religious world of Judza was genuinely astonished, and not 
a little scandalised, at its vigorous denunciation by an itinerant 
Preacher, long ago; and it is just possible that to-day those 
self-satisfied people who shut their eyes to truth, and propagate 
error, are at least as harmful to the general advance as are some 
individuals whom society for its own safety finds it necessary 
to keep in seclusion." 

A Church which, let us say, excommunicates Tolstoi may 
possibly be composed of pious individuals whom it does not 
become us to judge, but I can conceive that in its corporate 
capacity any Church which opposes reform, which persistently 
takes the wrong side, which sustains abuses such as the droits 
de seigneur in the past, and perhaps other only less flagrant 
abuses to-day, may be regarded as deserving of vigorous 
Denunciation ; and if such an institution, in some neighbour- 
ing country or elsewhere, should happen to fall upon evil days, 
it may find itself unsuccessful in its endeavour to fasten the 
blame upon anything but itself. 

There are many grades of sin; and anyone may know the 
kind of sin which excites the anger of God, by bethinking him 
of the kind which arouses his own best and most righteous 
anger. I can imagine that the infernal proceedings 
of Nero and of the Holy Inquisition were repugnant and 

! And, incidentally, may it not be also possible that the omission on the 
part of society to make any serious and satisfactory effort to train and humanise 
and redeem those whom it thus takes under its providential control (not to 
mention their subjection to the inhuman device of solitary confinement) is 


liable to be regarded in High Quarters as deserving of reprobation just as 
severe as that accorded to any more actively committed crime ? 
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nauseating to the Universe to a degree which was almost un- 
bearable. The fierce indignation that would blaze out if one 
were maliciously to torture a child or an animal in view of an 
ordinary man or woman, would surely be a spark of the Divine 
wrath ; and we have been told that a millstone round the neck 
of a child-abuser is too light a penalty. 

Sins of this kind are a boil, an abscess, on the Universe: 
they must be attacked and cured by human co-operators, they 
are hardly tractable otherwise ;* just as in the complex aggre- 
gate of cells we call our body the dominant intelligence cannot 
unaided cope with its own disease, but must depend on the 
labours of its micro-organisms, the phagocytes, which swarm 
to any poisoned plague spot, and there actively and painfully 
struggle with and inflame and attack the evil, till one side or 
other is overcome: so it is with man as an active ingredient in 
the universe: we are the white corpuscles of the cosmos: and 
like the corpuscles we are an essential ingredient of the system, 
our full potentiality being latent until stimulated into activity 
by disease. 

If it is possible for a man at times to feel a sort of hatred 
and anger against his own weaker and worser self, so I can 
imagine a God feeling what may be imperfectly spoken of as 
disgust and wrath at defects which still exist in his Universe— 
in Himself, dare we say ?—defects for which in a manner he is 
in some sort responsible, defects which he’ has either caused, 
or for ultimate reasons permitted, or has not yet, in the 
present stage of evolution, been able to cure consistently with 
full education and adequate scope for free development of 
personality ; defects which surely his conscious creatures will 
assist him to remove, now that the bare possibility of the 
existence of these ferocious evils has done its salutary and 
ultimately beneficent work. 

In this sense, therefore, it would be inappropriate to deny 
any amount of wrath against sin and even against the blatant 
sinner—the class of people who can only be impressed by the 


1 Psalm exv. 16. 
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falling of a stone which shall grind them to powder. But it 
is not for people in the blatant state that the consolations of 
religion are available, they are not the bruised reed whom he 
will not break; and there is no sense in perplexing ordinary 
struggling, kindly, weak, unhappy humanity, with alleged fear- 
ful penalties attaching to even minor disobedience: penalties 
which must be exacted somehow, no matter much from whom ; 
nor need we spoil people’s conception of the Fatherhood of 
God with distorted legends representing him as a Roman 
Father who will not scruple to visit their sins and shortcomings 
upon the innocent body of his own Son, since that is the only 
condition on which his wrath may be turned away and his 
hand not stretched out still. 


III. There is one sentence in my April article which I 
should like to explain away. 

It is where I appear to suggest that Christ’s body was 
human, his spirit divine; thus making an untenable distinction 
between the vehicle and the manifestation. 

It would have been better to avoid even the appearance of 
entering on so large a question as the nature of Christ by a 
mere side-door. My object at the moment was not anything 
so ambitious, but merely to indicate what would be the effect 
on mankind of the arrival of a personage, with a human and 
therefore accessible and mortal body, animated by a spirit of 
divine perfection. 1 wished to urge that among the results of 
the thorough incarnation of a truly Divine Spirit would be the 
beginnings of a real atonement between man and God; and 
that the influence exerted would be exerted wholly on man. 
Further than that I did not then intend to go; nor do I 
propose to go much further now, though the temptation is 
considerable. It is easy to recognise that the subjects of 
the Incarnation and the Resurrection are profoundly difficult, 
and yet to feel impelled to express surprise at the language 
which eminent theologians sometimes permit themselves to 
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employ. I take the following astounding sentence from Canon 
Moberly’s article in Lua Mundi: 
P. 236. “Noone will now dispute that Jesus died upon the Cross. If 


He did not on the third day rise again from that death to life—cadit questio— 
all Christian dogma, all Christian faith, is at an end.” 


I suppose it is intended as a paraphrase of St Paul’s “ If 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain and your faith 
is also vain.” But the two statements are perfectly different. 
If Christ be not risen in some sense or other, if his death was 
the end of him, according to the current but perhaps not quite 
correct conception of the death of a dog, then indeed is the 
prospect blank. 

But “rise again from death to life on the third day” must 
mean far more than persistent existence and influence : it seems 
to mean resuscitation, after the manner of Lazarus. Indeed, 
the fourth article of the Church definitely asserts that it does 
mean that and more. But an attempt to link the whole of 
Christian faith inextricably with an anatomical statement 
about flesh and bones, is rash. 

Again, 

p. 237. ‘No one to-day disputes that He was truly man, Is it true 
that He was very God? It is either true or false. As to the fact there 
are only the two alternatives. And between the two the gulf is impassable. 
If it is not false it is true. If it is not, absolutely true it is absolutely 
false.” 

Do theologians always know what they mean when they 
glibly use, in a serious and solemn sense, the awful term God ? 
Have they any notion of the Universe at all? Are they still 
limited to tribal or planetary conceptions of Deity? They 
talk, or used to talk, about “ dispensations.” We ourselves, as 
a nation, give dispensations to children or savages other than 
we should give to developed people ; a planetary dispensation 
is one thing, a planetary God another. These attempted 
identifications of the Messiah with the Most High, verge on 
the blasphemous. When Peter was blessed for a burst of . 


bold and enthusiastic affirmation and adequate recognition 
Vox. III.—No. 1. 2. 
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of Christ’s divine nature, he said no such thing as that. 
What he said was, “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God.” 

As to affirming that Christ was either God or was not 
God and that there is nothing more to be said: there are few 
complex propositions of which so simple a positive or negative 
affirmation can be made. For instance, it is almost 
proverbially ' difficult to reply to the childish question 
whether a given historical character was “good” or was 
not good. 

The word God must have an infinite diversity of meaning, 
and two uses of the term are prominent. One connotes 
vaguely the Absolute Sustainer and Comprehender of all 
existence: the other signifies such detailed conception of 
Godhead as the human race has been able to frame. This 
latter has been helped on mightily by the revelation of Jesus, 
among those who can accept it,—the revelation of genuinely 
human faculties and feelings, and even something of the 
unconscious simplicity of childhood,’ in the Divine Being,— 
and the further revelation, so enthusiastically glimpsed by the 
youthful David near the end of Browning’s poem “Saul,” 
the perception that Divine as well as human love may be and 
actually is strong enough to submit to sacrifice and genuine 
suffering on behalf of the beloved. 

This revelation and perception may to some have become 
so keen and piercing that to no other aspect of Godhead can 
they pay attention. These are they who say that Christ was 
very God in the absolute sense; and subjectively they may 
be right. It is a statement, not of what they conceive of 
Christ, but of what they mean by God. One cannot define 
or explain the known in terms of the unknown. 


IV. The late Bishop of Southampton, in his article on 
the Atonement in Lux Mundi (pp. 282, 283), says that— 
1 Luke ix. 48. 
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“It was from the Law that the Jews derived their religious language ; 
their conceptions of sacrifice, of atonement, of the effects of sin, were moulded 
by the influence of the Mosaic ceremonies. . .. The sacrificial ceremonies 
and language of the Law throw light upon the apostolic conception of the 
Sacrifice, the Atonement of Christ.” 


I entirely agree. The ceremony of the Scapegoat, and 
indeed the whole so-called Mosaic system, are clearly respon- 
sible for a great deal of the doctrine which penetrated into the 
New Testament, and has survived even to the present day. 

This article of Dr Lyttelton’s is full of the word “ propitia- 
tion.” That word embodies compactly what I regard as an 
error or a crudity, and serves to focus the issue. The basis of 
his contention throughout is given succinctly in the following 
passage (p. 282) : 

“ Examination of the sacrificial system of the Old Testament is necessary 
in a discussion of the doctrine of the Atonement, for several reasons. 

“The institutions of the Law were, in the first place, ordained by God, 


and therefore intended to reveal in some degree His purposes, His mind 
towards man.” 


That is where I join issue. I would rather go to the 
opposite extreme and say that the Gospel was an attempt to 
break away from sacrificial and priestly tradition; that the 
“not destroy but fulfil” referred to the major denunciations 
and other accumulations of race-experience, which were on 
right lines as far as they went, not to the minor institutions 
and superstitions which had become an incubus destructive of 
living personal religion. We may not all in every respect be 
equally enamoured of the parable of the Prodigal Son—I 
myself am conscious of a subterranean sympathy with the 
sentiments expressed by his elder brother—but the whole 
story is very human, very familiar, and full of manifest in- 
spiration ; and without wishing to press it unduly, we must 
admit that any feeling of wrath against the offender, or even 
against the offence, is rather conspicuously absent from its 
scheme. The sense of guilt is there, in pronounced form, but 
as a one-sided feeling ; and its paternal counterpart seems not . 
to have been removed by expiatory sacrifice or by propitiation 
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of any kind, but simply to be non-existent. There is very 
little residue of the Mosaic dispensation in that story. 

So markedly has this been felt indeed by some preachers 
that, in dismay at finding themselves adrift from their familiar 
moorings, a few have actually seized upon the fatted calf and 
tried to construct some kind of propitiatory sacrifice out of 
that. 

And this brings me to the central feature of the Bishop 
of Rochester’s friendly reply. He urges that the vicarious 
suffering of the Atonement did somehow redress, cancel, 
redeem, propitiate,—these words are used in a private letter, 
while their substance appears in his article,—and he appears 
to insist that the idea of a Father who is necessarily hard 
upon us because himself so righteous, is a part of the orthodox 
view. With great deference I cannot admit the appropriate- 
ness of the above verbs to modern insight: they seem to me 
saturated with the atmosphere of pagan survival and of ante- 
Isaiah Jewish traditions. No one supposes them to apply to 
vicious and persistent sins ; but if they only apply to negligences 
and ignorances for which we are heartily sorry and earnestly 
repent, they are unnecessary, except in a subjective and 
comforting sense. 

But then this is a real sense: there must be some meaning 
in the perennial experience of relief and renovation at the 
Cross. Was it not there that Christian’s burden fell,—type of 
many thousands of devout persons? Is there no regenerating 
agency at work in justification of this mass of real human 
experience? Far be it from me to doubt it; and it behoves 
me, who have presumed to emphasise one aspect, to emphasise 
the other also, in order to make a picture not too obviously 
incomplete and one-sided. 

I am now going to use the word “sin” in its theological 
and, so to speak, “official” sense, the sense of imperfection, 
disunion, lack of harmony, the struggle among the members 
that St Paul for all time expressed ; there is usually associated 
with it a sense of impotence, a recognition of the impossibility 
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of achieving peace and unity in one’s own person, a feeling 
that aid must be forthcoming from a higher source. It is this 
feeling which enables the spectacle of any noble self-sacrificing 
human action to have an elevating effect, it is this which 
gropes after the possibilities of the highest in human nature, 
itis a feeling which for large tracts of this planet has found 
its highest stimulus and completest satisfaction in the life 
and death of Christ. All religions worthy of the name are 
based upon some heroic and self-sacrificing life, upon some 
man with clearer vision than his fellows, one who is in closer 
touch and sympathy with the Divine. 

And not insight and heroism alone: Paul was able to 
bear the sufferings of this present time with heroism, but 
Paul was not crucified for us, nor are we baptized in the 
name of Paul. No, there is evidently something unique about 
the majesty of Jesus of Nazareth which raises him above the 
rank of man; and the willingness of such a Being to share 
our nature, to live the life of a peasant, and to face the horrible 
certainty of execution by torture, in order personally ‘to help 
those whom he was pleased to call his brethren, is a race-asset 
which, however masked and overlaid with foreign growths, 
yet gleams through every covering and suffuses the details 
of common life with fragrance. 

This conspicuously has been a redeeming, or rather a re- 
generating agency—I know nothing of “ cancelling,” “ redress- 
ing,” or “ propitiating”: those words I repudiate; but it has 
regenerated,—for by filling the soul with love and adoration 
and fellow-feeling for the Highest, the old cravings have often 
been almost hypnotically rendered distasteful and repellent, 
the bondage of sin has been loosened from many a spirit, 
the lower entangled self has been helped from the slough 
of despond and raised to the shores of a larger hope, whence 
it can gradually attain to harmony and peace. 


I have been asked how far I am able to agree with the 


Hon. Arthur Lyttelton’s beautiful essay on the Atonement 
2a 
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in Lux Mundi. I reply, with the initial three or four pages 
and with the concluding three or four pages almost entirely. 
By dint of working through a maze of rather intractable 
material, which he treats as well as it is possible for it to be 
treated, he arrives at what I conceive to be the legitimate 
conclusion. He discards the infinite-punishment doctrine com- 
pletely, he brushes lightly aside M‘Leod Campbell’s infinite- 
repentance modification of it, and he attempts to justify the 
view of a perfect sacrifice. 

So far as he associates this with vicarious penalty and 
emphasises the propitiatory aspect of the Atonement, he goes, 
as I consider, wrong; he even argues that in his agony and 
death the Son must have been engaged in propitiating not 
only his Father’s wrath but his own also ; that he was, in fact, 
taking upon himself, and so both retrospectively and prospec- 
tively warding off from others, the wrath of the Lamb. This 
truly is a logical outcome of the orthodox doctrine, but it 
should serve as one of the modes of discrediting some of the 
crudity in that doctrine and reducing it to a kind of 
absurdity. 

But when Dr Lyttelton arrives at page 310 he has emerged 
from Mosaic medievalism into an atmosphere of truth: it is 
true that Christ bore his sufferings, as we should learn to bear 
ours, victoriously and in unbroken union with God. He showed 
that the highest and the best might have to suffer, so long as 
the world was imperfect. 

In an admirable essay on “ Pain” by J. R. Illingworth in 
Lux Mundi this part of the matter is put with great clear- 
ness :— 

“Once for all the sinless suffering of the Cross has parted sin from suffering 
with a clearness of distinction never before achieved, ... The sight of 
perfect sinlessness combined with perfect suffering has cleared our view for 
ever. . . . Sin indeed always brings suffering in its train, but the suffering we 
now see to be of the nature of its antidote. . . . But while sin involves suffer- 
ing, suffering does not involve sin. . . . We suffer because we sin, but we also 
sin because we decline to suffer... . The pleasures of each generation 


evaporate in air; it is their pains that increase the spiritual momentum of the 
world.” And so on (p. 123 to the end). 
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The problem which had puzzled the ages, the problem of 
the book of Job, of the tower of Siloam, was practically solved. 

And Christ showed how the sting might be taken out of 
all suffering by meeting it with a spirit of undaunted faith. 
The power of sin lay in the presence of an evil and rebellious 
disposition. Rid of that, and though pains and sorrows would 
come as before, they could be faced in a spirit, not of sub- 
mission only, but of undying love and hope and almost joy. 

So the cognate or complementary problem of the Greek 
Dramatists also—the problem which looms large in the 
tragedies of Euripides in especial—the dread that man is the 
sport and plaything of omnipotence—the fear, the paralysing 
fear, of caprice or even wickedness on the part of higher 
powers—the dismal uncertainty whether pain is not sometimes 
mere gratuitous torture, the outcome of divine jealousy or 
malevolence or anger or some other pagan attribute: all this 
was somehow removed from mankind by the victory of Christ, 
and except in a few individual cases has never very seriously 
troubled it since. 

Not only was indifference to suffering and temporal loss 
the outcome of it, but there was superadded a certain glory 
in suffering, in emulation of so noble an example: to fill up, as 
was hyperbolically said, what was behind; this feeling infused 
such vitality into the Apostles and the early Church as to 
carry them victoriously through a terrible period of danger 
and untold misery. It made them staunch ; men and emperors 
found that they simply could not effectively hurt those whom 
this faith had seized. And in less troublous times the element 
of suffering and poverty was still felt to be so vital that it was 
often self-inflicted in order to secure a deeper joy. So is it 
always in ages of burning faith; comfort and luxury and this 
present life, with all that they rightly contain of happiness, are 
cast aside as almost worthless in exchange for a spiritual 
exaltation. 

But it will be said that this violent enthusiasm and contempt — 
for mere individual temporal well-being is not Christian alone, 
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that it is common to all religions. Granted. I will not con- 
tend that Christ was the only channel of this influence, though 
he has been the channel for most of us; nor do Buddhism, 
Brahminism, Mohammedanism, Confucianism, exhaust the 
category of religions more or less efficient in this particular. 
In islands of strange worship, amid savages of unclean life, 
the same enthusiasm for the spiritual as dominating the 
material is felt; for it is a part of the truth of God, and is 
limited to no age or creed. And in countries which by 
superficial outsiders are said to have no religious faith it is 
to be found. The Japanese soldier throws away his individual 
life by the thousand, in order that his nation may take a noble 
place in the world and begin its destined work of civilising 
Asia; yet when he is dead what is Asia or his country to 
him? He must be dominated by a living faith, in perhaps 
he knows not what. He may not be able to express it, but 
his faith may be none the less efficient for lacking the outward 
precision of an Athanasian formula. 

But whatever be the case with other religions, the sacrifice 
of Christ has convinced the Western world of sin to a unique 
degree, of its reality and dire consequence, of its unreason- 
ableness, its aspect as a disease which must be cured—with 
the knife if need be, but cured; we have learnt that it is 
foreign to the universe, it is not the will of God, it is not due 
to his caprice, or amusement, or dictation, or predestination, or 
pagan example; it is something which gives even Him pain 
and suffering ; it is something to be rid of, and there is no 
peace or joy to be had until unity of will is secured and past 
rebellions are forgiven. The sin of the creature involves 
suffering in the Creator: the whole of existence is so bound 
together that disease in one part means pain throughout. ‘This 
is the element of truth in the vicariousness of suffering, and in 
extension of suffering to the Highest ; but it is not vicariously 
penal, nor is it propitiatory. 

The orthodox doctrine of the Atonement implicitly main- 
tains that God cannot forgive sin, unless and until He has 
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exacted an adequate penalty somewhere. This does embody 
a kind of truth, for an eddy of conduct, good or ill, can only 
disappear by expending its energy in producing some definite 
effect. In one sense, therefore, a penalty must follow every 
inharmonious action: a penalty not falling on the wrong-doer 
alone, but involving the innocent likewise, and bringing need- 
less pain into existence. Perception of this may be part of 
the punishment, for there can hardly be a fiercer feeling than 
remorse ; but the sting will not be fully felt till the spirit has 
become broken and contrite and open to the healing influences 
of forgiveness. There is no agony like that of returning 
animation. Forgiveness removes no penalty: it may even 
increase pain, though only that of a regenerative kind; it 
leaves material consequences unaltered, but it may achieve 
spiritual reform. 

Divine forgiveness is undoubtedly mysterious, but it must 
be real, for we are conscious that we can forgive each other. 
It should be an axiom that whatever man can do, God a 


Oo 1 . e “cc ” . 
fortiori can do also; meaning by “man” not merely any poor 


individual man, but the whole highest ethos of the race, includ- 
ing saints, apostles, prophets, everybody, and including Christ 
himself. How does Christ ask God to forgive sins? As we for- 
give others. This does not solely mean, as it is usually taken 
to mean, because we forgive others, nor in so far as, nor on 
condition that, we forgive our fellows, but it means after the 
same fashion as we forgive or should forgive them. And the 
reason given is a luminous one; it has nothing to do with 
propitiation, it makes no reference to sacrifice or vicarious 
penalty, nor to the merits of any mediator; no, the reason 
given is a noble and sufficient one, and it is simply this :— 
“For Thine is the Kingdom, and the Power, and the Glory, 
for ever.” What more can we add but the word “ Amen ” ? 
OLIVER LODGE. 





THE DISCUSSION BETWEEN 
SIR OLIVER LODGE AND THE 
BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


Proressor J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


It may seem presumptuous in one who is neither a man of 
science nor a theologian to intrude in the controversy which 
Sir Oliver Lodge has opened in the Hibbert Journal. But 
watchers are often said to see most of the game, and it has 
struck me to ask whether the two distinguished men who have 


taken the chief part in it do not stand, in what they have 
recently written, for opposite sides of a larger truth which 
embraces the contentions of both. 


It is now many years since Matthew Arnold made us 
familiar with the distinction between Hebraism and Hellenism 
as the two great factors in the moral and religious life of modern 
peoples. More recently the Master of Balliol has pointed out’ 
how the distinction here indicated goes even deeper into the 
nature of religious consciousness than its author supposed ; 
while on the other hand the elements distinguished stand to 
each other in no such sharp antithesis as he believed, but 
are already on the way to reconciliation in the higher truth 
represented by Christianity. 

The question of the foundation of religion is far too large 
a one to be raised here, but among philosophical writers the 
theory of which the above-quoted work is probably the 


1 Evolution of Religion, ii. p. 14. 
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completest and most eloquent exposition may be said, in one 
form or another, to hold the field at the present time. Stated 
shortly, it is that human consciousness, both theoretical and 
practical, consists in a relation between subject and object, a 
mind or self, and a world of things or other selves; but that, 
underneath the consciousness of these two worlds, as different 
and often sharply antagonised, there is the consciousness of a 
unity which embraces both and contains the promise of their 
ultimate harmony. In ordinary life this underlying conscious- 
ness shows itself familiarly as belief in the validity of our 
practical and theoretic ideals; it rises to religion when, in 
moments of insight or emotion, this belief develops into a 
lively assurance of the existence of an all-embracing truth and 
goodness in which our imperfect efforts find their attainment, 
our knowledge is completed, our will made perfect in a form 
of being and experience of which our own is only a broken 
reflection. 

While the sense of the Infinite which is implied in all finite 
consciousness is thus the ground of all religion, it appears in 
nations and individuals in a variety of forms which fail to 
express its essential character. To Glaube the imperfection 
of human apprehension adds Aberglaube, not only in the sense 
of imaginative accretions, but in the sense of omissions and 
partialities which substitute a fragment of its essence for the 
whole. Of these defects two stand out as typical, not only 
appearing as characteristic of particular ages and peoples in 
the history of the world, but marking stages in national 
development, dividing nations into sects, and even occupying 
the same individual consciousness at different times and 
dividing it against itself. 

1. There is what has been called the objective attitude. 
There is, of course, a sense in which all religion is objective, 
in that it carries us beyond ourselves, reaching out to a reality 
which transcends the merely individual and personal. But if 
the above account of human consciousness is true, this reality 
is not something other than ourselves, as seems to be implied in 
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Matthew Arnold’s well-known definition, but the source of all 
that is truest and most real within us. The attitude here 
indicated is that of contentment with the world as it exists. 
The Infinite is sought for in the finite, as that reveals itself on 
the one hand in the world of objects which lie open to the 
senses, and on the other in the established system of national 
life. Not that these objects and relations are accepted simply 
as they are for the highest realities. Even here there is on 
the one hand selection: some objects are more divine than 
others, e.g. the human than animal forms—and on the other 
hand idealisation: the human form, to take the same illustra- 
tion, is raised to a higher perfection, in order to be a more 
adequate symbol of the divine. What is characteristic of this 
stage is that there has as yet risen no deep-going division 
between the world and the human soul. Man’s natural life, 
with the activities to which it summons him, seems adequate 
to his needs. As a strong man he rejoices to run his race. 
There are toils sel him by an evil principle in things—perhaps 
by the gods themselves—but he feels himself sufficient for his 
day. He even has a surplus of valour wherewith to assist the 
gods themselves in their combat with evil. 

The classical expression of this attitude is to be found in the 
life of the Greeks; but, as already said, it is one that is con- 
stantly reappearing, and at the present time, among those who 
cherish the modern ideals of purposefulness and efficiency— 
clear thinking in a world opening up new vistas of conquerable 
truth—courageous action in a society ready to appreciate and 
appropriate new ideals is here and there in splendid evidence. 
How we should ever get on without it is difficult to see, yet 
history and deeper reflection on human life prove how impos- 
sible it is to get on with this alone. For the circumstances 
of life, both outward and inward, can only momentarily fail, 
whether in the nation or in the individual, to give rise to 
deeper problems. Among the Greeks themselves Mr Gilbert 
Murray has recently brought home to us by his brilliant 
studies of Euripides how the optimism of the earlier dramatists 
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had begun in Euripides to give place to a profound scepticism 
as to any fundamental harmony between man as an in- 
dividual and the forces of nature and society in which his life 
is cast. 

2. Thus the second or subjective attitude appears as a 
reaction from the first. All religion, it must again be noted, 
is subjective in that, while its object goes beyond the individual's 
experience, it is necessarily interpreted in terms of the latter. 
Man makes God in his own image. But the form of religious 
consciousness here indicated is subjective in a special sense, in 
that it has its source in a sense of the finiteness and nothingness 
of the natural world which throws it back on its own inward 
ideals and aspirations as the type of the absolute. In place 
of the naive confidence with which the soul goes out, as in the 
earlier phase, to meet its god in the world of finite things, there 
is a distrust of all that is external, and a return on the soul 
itself as the meeting-place of the finite and the infinite. The 
period that succeeded the break-up of the Greek world is a 
classical illustration of this attitude of the soul. In the Stoi- 
cism which attracted the more earnest minds, and may be said 
to have been the official philosophy of the succeeding age, we 
have an example of a religion which, along with despair of the 
world without, cultivated the certitude of finding God in the 
soul. But the example which is most familiar to us, and of 
the deepest interest in the present connexion, is that approved 
by the later religion of Jews. Partly as a consequence of 
the strenuous idealism of the Hebrew mind exalting the 
infinite above the finite in nature and human life—partly 
as a result of the actual circumstances of Jewish history 
plunging the nation into ruin and exile—we have in its 
literature the profoundest expression of man’s sense of aliena- 
tion from the world and God. In the development of this 
consciousness, as it comes before us in the prophets, three 
factors stand out. In the first place, God is spiritualised and 
exalted above the forces of external nature and the narrowness 
of the natural relations of human life. In thus becoming 
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detached from the finite and the natural, He becomes the 
All-Mighty and the All-Holy. In the second place, and as 
a consequence, man feels himself a very little thing: his life is a 
vapour, his righteousness is as filthy rags. Yet this sense of 
alienation can never become absolute in a being whose life is 
rooted in a sense of ultimate oneness. Hence from the depths 
of despair comes the hope of some far-off divine event—some 
sacrificial and healing change that will reunite and reconcile. 
This Messianic hope is the third element, the prevailing burden 
of Jewish prophecy. The development of the prophetic con- 
sciousness from Job and Ecclesiastes to the later Isaiah, and 
finally to Christ Himself, is a long progress of growing insight 
into the true character of the change that has to be brought 
about in the spirit of man, and of the blessedness that is to be 
attained by this change. 

This second phase is most clearly illustrated from its 
historical embodiment in a particular religion, but it also 
is sufficiently familiar as a present-day reality. So far as we 
share in the spirit of Hebrew Monotheism, and indeed because 
we have so largely appropriated it, the sense of the alienation 
of the natural man from the Highest, and the need of at- 
onement and reconciliation, is an integral part of the religious 
consciousness of the present time. Any attempt to interpret 
modern religious feeling without reference to this must appear, 
whether from the point of view of historical development or of 
individual experience, essentially inadequate and superficial. 

These two attitudes of mind receive striking illustration 
from one side of the two great teachers in whom the religious 
tendencies of Greece and Judwa culminated. It may seem 
paradoxical to treat Socrates as an illustration of the objective 
attitude. He was profoundly dissatisfied with the condition 
of the Greek world in his time. He came to convince it of 
the most fatal of all spiritual diseases—ignorance of itself. By 
turning men’s thoughts inwards he contributed, as historians 
have pointed out, more than any other to the subjective move- 
ment that was to follow. Yet with all this discontent, 
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Socrates cherished a simple and confiding trust in the religion 
and institutions of his country, seeking in his life and death 
nothing higher than their establishment on a sure basis of 
intelligent piety. His last act was an offering to its gods, his 
choice of death a witness to his filial love of its laws. Ina 
literal sense he came not to destroy, but to fulfil. From one 
side the teaching of Jesus appears as the precise reverse. It 
brought not peace, but a sword. His followers were to forsake 
all that they had. Even the family in which all earthly society 
has its roots was turned against itself. Heaven was to be 
sought in an inward condition of purity and simplicity out of 
all relation to the fashion of this world—its kingdoms and 
possessions. While thus appearing as representatives of the 
one-sided attitude for which their national development stood, 
it would have been strange if the teaching of both had not 
contained a fuller truth. The teaching of Socrates contained 
the germs not only of the coming subjective movement, but, 
as we see in its later developments, of a lofty monotheism 
involving the reconstruction of society on a more spiritual 
basis. Not less does the teaching of Christ bear us far beyond 
anything that can be called subjective, and St Paul was only 
carrying out what was implicit in it when he saw in his 
doctrine of the Love of God the promise of regeneration for 
mankind, and a reorganisation of society founded not upon 
the worthlessness but upon the essential reasonableness of 
human ideals, and the forms of society in which they embody 
themselves. 


If there is any truth in the above sketch (and however 
hasty and inadequate it may be, we may claim for it at least 
the authority of the most widely accepted theological thought of 
the present generation), it will be clear that the controversy 
which has been raised by Sir Oliver Lodge is not one between 
aright and a wrong in the interpretation of religious conscious- 
ness, but between two partial rights—two essential though in- . 
complete phases of religious feeling: on the one hand, belief in 
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the essential sanity of human nature suffering no shadow of its 
own inward or outward failures to stain the pure radiance of 
its faith in the ultimate triumph of the good; on the other, 
the sense of overmastering evil and the need of assistance 
from some redeeming power beyond ourselves. “Men are 
thinking of nothing so little as their sins,” writes Sir Oliver. 
“So much the worse for them,” isthe reply. “ It shows only the 
secularity of their ideals—the shallowness of their sense of the 
issues that are at stake.” Put in this form, the latter, properly 
interpreted, is undoubtedly the true view, and I think it doubt- 
ful whether Sir Oliver would seriously contest it. There can 
be no deep religious sense in a soul which does not bear about 
with it the marks of a life-and-death struggle, which has not 
had its vision of the Holy Grail and been surprised thereby into 
a sense of the distance between its ordinary level of feeling 
and achievement and the heights to which it is called. Even 
in those whom Matthew Arnold describes as gifted with a 
genius for righteousness—the prophets and saints of religious 
history, a roll of names far, it is to be hoped, from completion— 
this sense of alienation makes itself at least momentarily felt 
Christ himself asks, “ Why callest thou me good?” In most 
it forms a constantly recurring factor, which is vivid in pro- 
portion to the clearness of a man’s moral vision and his faith 
in its reality. So far from being a source of weakness to 
normal human nature, it is that which drives it periodically to 
the fountain of all strength, the belief in an at-onement deeper 
than all division, in forces making for the Kingdom of Heaven, 
stronger than all the powers that are allied against it. 

There can be no question of the reality and significance in 
human life of the sense of sin. Controversy can only be 
concerned with the manner of interpreting the relation in 
which sin places us to the Father of our spirits, and of the 
nature of the process of reconciliation. Here, I think, Sir 
Oliver’s critics fail to appreciate the drift of his con- 
tention, and with it the drift of all modern thought and 
feeling. A complete discussion of the question would carry 
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me into the problem of the nature of evil in general and of sin 
in particular far beyond the limits of this article. Fortunately 
it is not necessary to enter on so large a subject in order to 
emphasise a fundamental difference between the Bishop’s 
method of approaching the above questions and that which I 
agree with Sir Oliver in thinking must be accepted by the 
Church in the future if it is going to retain its hold upon 
the deeper religious consciousness of the country. Founding 
itself upon the Hebraic conception of a God standing out- 
side human life and material nature, the traditional form of 
doctrine has been fain to represent the process of reconciliation 
between God and man as brought about by some external act 
or transaction between two wills. What precisely the trans- 
action is has been the occasion of endless controversy ; but 
through all the forms the doctrine of the Atonement has 
taken has run the presupposition of two personalities, the 
human and the divine, standing in an external relation to each 
other, alienated by actions which the former might have 
avoided—reconciled by an action which in like manner is 
conceived of as “free,” if not arbitrary, on the part of the 
latter. 

Such a view, we maintain, is in rooted antagonism to the 
fundamental moral and intellectual convictions of our own 
time. Whatever respect we may have for this doctrine, 
whether as a phase of theological thought or as a rhetorical 
metaphor,’ the signs of the times are in fatal antagonism to 
any attempt to fix it permanently as the highest which we can 
form of the nature of the relation between God and man, or as 
the ground of an ultimate religious synthesis. The higher 
thought of the time, as represented not only by science but 
by poetry and philosophy, has passed beyond it, and is already 
demanding as the condition of continued allegiance to social 
religion the abandonment, in the formule and ritual of the 


1 Professor Masterman justifies it on the ground of the rhetorical necessity 
of “surprising by fine excess,” But it is just the “excess” that we complain 
of, and the “fineness” which we question. 


Vo. III.—No, 1. 3. 
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Church, of the cruder forms of statement that presuppose it. 
To retain them when the beliefs they represent have no longer 
any real hold upon the mind is merely to alienate the rising 
generation and to refuse to the living principle of the Christian 
religion room within the Church to display itself with all its 
power. 

If the statement of the doctrine of the Atonement in the 
form required by a more spiritual conception of the nature of 
God and His relation to the world depended on our own 
insight, and were something that had to be added from without 
to Christian doctrine, we might well despair. Fortunately, 
we are faced by no such difficulty. The true doctrine has, we 
contend, remained hid with Christianity since its foundation. 
Stated in its simplicity, it is that, as the sense of sin is the 
outcome of the development in the human soul of the 
consciousness of an inward law which is the condemnation of 
the merely natural man, so the consciousness of reconciliation 
comes as a further stage in the same process, through the dis- 
covery that this law is our life, the entrance to which is 
through the death and transformation of the life which is 
merely natural. Whatever it may be that as a matter of 
history, in the individual or the race, liberates and gives free 
course to this consciousness, in its essence it is no external and 
supernatural work accomplished for us by some will outside 
our own, but the coming to consciousness of the principle on 
which man’s life itself is founded. “As by man came death, 
by man comes also the resurrection from the dead.” Recon- 
ciliation is not the result of an external transaction between 
two separate wills, but of the inner movement of the human 
will itself whereby its divine and infinite nature is realised. 

The deeper spirit of Christianity has from the first refused 
to regard the Atonement as an event in time, and has pressed 
towards a view of it sub specie eternitatis. On the one hand, 
the Lamb has been slain from the foundation of the world ; on 
the other, the process which the sacrifice symbolises exists 
nowhere else than in the:souls of the faithful, who are baptised 
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into a daily death and resurrection. It would of course be 
false to say that the historical event of the life and death of 
Christ has not been regarded by the leading exponents of the 
Christian religion as a fundamental article of faith. But in 
proportion as they have penetrated to its deeper meaning they 
have always tended to represent it as symbolic of a process 
essentially spiritual—an assurance coming from the external 
world of perception and historical fact that the sense of relief 
and reconciliation which the surrender of the soul to its highest 
ideals (which are also its highest reality) brings with it is no 
illusion, but is bound up with the divine scheme of the world. 
How far we shall continue to lay stress on these events may 
be left to the future to decide. In the past they have served 
a great purpose (not unlike the service that language renders 
to thought and feeling in general) in enabling mankind to 
realise for themselves and communicate to others the process 
whereby the soul rises to its true life. Nor is there any reason 
why they should not continue to do so in the future with 
increasing fruitfulness. What is essential to this end is that 
the transactions they symbolise should be freed from all 
suggestion of externality. “A religion which is to take hold 
of the mind of man must supply its deepest want and act 
.along the line of its deepest stream of tendency.” ‘This 
tendency, we have contended, is in the direction of a con- 
ception, on the one hand, of God not as a separate being 
standing outside the world, but as the principle in which all 
things find their reality and their unity, and, on the other 
hand, of human nature as rooted in the consciousness of this 
unity, and destined through the self-revealing power of this 
principle to progress towards ever fuller knowledge and 
realisation of it—all Creation groaning and travailing for the 
revelation of the Sons of God. In the furtherance of this 
progress the Church is called to a great task—none other than 
the interpretation to man of his highest aspirations and proper 
destiny, the insistence upon the complete self-surrender to the 
highest within him for which Christianity stands as the condi- 
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tion of their realisation, and the organisation of social and civic 
life so as to give completest expression to them in the outer 
order. That it may continue to perform this task in the future 
as it has done in the past, the chief condition is a clear under- 
standing of the direction these aspirations are at present taking, 
the view of its own destiny that science and philosophy are 
forcing upon mankind. Articles like that of Sir Oliver Lodge, 
springing, as the Bishop acknowledges, from a spirit natwraliter 
Christiana, are a warning to the present-day exponents of the 
Christian tradition that they are in danger of forgetting this 
primary requirement of our time, and in so far as they do so 
are themselves responsible for the division between science and 


religion which they deplore. 
JOHN H. MUIRHEAD. 
BinMINGHAM, 
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A CATHOLIC COMMENT ON 
“THE RE-INTERPRETATION OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE.” 


A CATHOLIC PRIEST. 


Tue widespread interest which Sir Oliver Lodge's article 
on the “ Re-interpretation of Christian Doctrine” has 
created, may be taken as an indication that thoughtful 
minds are keenly alive to the immense importance of the 
subject, and that it is felt to be a source of satisfaction that 
a man of his high distinction should come upon theological 
ground. 

The article contains several statements of a general 
character with which both the Catholic and the Protestant 
theologian would probably be in cordial agreement. 

Sir Oliver Lodge acknowledges, for instance, the existence 
of that flaw—grit, as he terms it—in the order of the moral 
universe, the recognition of which lies at the very foundation 
of true Christian teaching, and the right apprehension of 
which forms the very corner-stone of its doctrinal system. 

The Catholic theologian parts company with Sir Oliver 
when he propounds his views as to the source of this “grit,” 
and when, on the ground of these views, he suggests a 
reconstruction and a re-interpretation of Christian doctrine. 
From the Catholic standpoint there can, strictly speaking, 
be no such reconstruction or re-interpretation, the true ex- 


planation and expression of all Christian doctrine having to 
37 3a ~ 
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be sought for in its authoritative and authentic historic sources, 
not in the views of any particular period or individual. 

But what Sir Oliver quite fails to realise is that, in his 
attack on Christian doctrine, he is really wholly on Pro- 
testant ground, and that he is setting forth as authoritative 
dogmatic teaching what are merely developments of modem 
Protestant thought. And this the historical Church, like 
himself, unceasingly attacks and condemns as unreasonable 
and contrary to truth. 

The Christianity, therefore, which the article condemns, 
and which it pronounces to be wholly unacceptable to the 
modern mind, is the Christianity which the Catholic Church 
too condemns, and against which it has waged war from the 
very birth of the Protestant heresy. Catholics, indeed, feel 
themselves much aggrieved that they should be placed in the 
same category with those whose doctrinal errors and mis- 
conceptions they have at all times contended against. 


ORIGINAL SIN. 


It is, in the first place, wholly unjust to say that the doctrine 
of original sin (in the sense in which Professor Lodge expounds 
it) is the invention of monks. Monks are Catholics, and 
Catholics do not hold the absurd notions which he condemns. 

The Catholic Church does not teach that original sin affects 
our moral nature in the sense in which actual sin does; nor 
does it maintain that we are punished with a positive punish- 
ment or held responsible for the sins of our first parents. 

Indeed, the word “ sin,” applied to this taint of our nature, 
is almost a misnomer. “Stain” or “taint” are the terms 
used by the Catholic Church. Thus we teach respecting the 
Blessed Virgin that she was “ sine labe originali concepta.” 

The Catholic conception is briefly this. Our first parents 
enjoyed a happier and more perfect state of existence than we 
do now. The grit, which Professor Lodge admits, and which 
he wishes us to conceive of as “matter out of place” (which is 
neither an argument nor an explanation), had got in somehow. 
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They sinned, which, in other words, means they committed 
an act of disorder. As a consequence, their relations to the 
superior and inferior universe became disordered, as also did 
their own parts. 

There was a moral recoil, as it were, in a manner quite in 
conformity with what Sir Oliver Lodge says respecting the 
action of law and its inevitable sanction. 

The spiritual or higher faculties, by rebelling against God, 
lost their full control over the lower or animal faculties, thus 
giving rise to that perpetual inner conflict to which the collective 
experience of mankind bears witness, and which forms the basis 
of Sir Oliver Lodge’s admission as to the presence of “ grit.” 

This inner state of disorder, too, probably goes far to explain 
some of the so-called modern phenomena of the double-self or 
of double personality, and certainly of the divided self of which 
St Paul speaks. (When I would do good, evil is present with 
me.) For by the action of law the human race is, of course, 
implicated in the fall of our first parents—is drawn down to 
their own lower condition of struggle and of conflict. 

We have this exemplified, to some extent, in the effects of 
the disorders of the debased lives of parents upon their children. 
These effects, however, are not necessarily permanent and 
irremediable. They constitute a tendency only, and just as 
they do not imply a punishable sin, so neither does original 
sin imply that those who come into the world with its taint 
deserve and receive positive punishment. That this is our 
doctrine is shown from our teaching with regard to infants 
passing into the other world with this stain still upon them. 
We do not teach that they suffer any positive punishment. 
For how can they be punished for what they have never done ? 
We teach that, though their taint does not enable them to 
enjoy the full perfection of happiness, they nevertheless are 
happy, being wholly unconscious of their loss, and consequently 
of what they might have been. And there is manifestly nothing 
unreasonable or illogical in such teaching. 

In the same way the Catholic Church teaches that we are 
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punished for actual sin only :—that is, for acts of disorder 
committed with full deliberation and intent; and here, again, 
Sir Oliver Lodge himself admits the reasonableness of this 
doctrine by what he says on the action of law, and of the 
inevitable retribution following upon its transgression. 

Original sin, then, in the descendants of our first parents, 
is a certain moral dislocation brought about by actual and 
deliberate sin on the part of the parents of the human race, 
and it alone accounts for the presence of that “grit” in the 
moral universe of which Sir Oliver Lodge speaks, and which 
must be admitted to lie at the root of man’s troubles and woes. 

It cannot be maintained that the modern doctrine of evolu- 
tion helps us to solve the intellectual problems which this 
subject suggests. On the contrary, it introduces difficulties 
which all fair-minded men must feel to be of a serious and 
overwhelming character. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s bold statement, that “we have risen as 
to our bodies from the beasts,” is a wholly arbitrary one, and 
one which the Catholic theologian cannot allow to pass un- 
challenged. Is not Sir Oliver aware that there are many high 
scientific authorities who question the entire theory of animal 
descent—that, to mention a single instance, so distinguished 
a savant as the late Professor Virchow, of Berlin, maintained, 
not many years ago, before an international assembly of 
scientists, that he had come upon no single fact which could 
be said to point in that direction? Is it not as easily con- 
ceivable that a theory of devolution may hereafter be found 
to more fitly account for the many organic factors with which 
physical science has made us acquainted ? 

Take, for instance, certain obscene habits of monkeys and of 
the higher apes with which a visit to the Zoological Society’s 
Gardens is apt to make us familiar. 

According to evolutionary principles, such habits should 
become accentuated as we descend in the scale of animal life, 
should be more pronounced therefore in, say, the cat or the 
dog. But, as a matter of fact, these animals have some sense 
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of decency, while their supposed more highly organised 
descendants have none. 

There are similar flaws and inconsistencies in the theory of 
evolution when it is examined in detail, and, in the judgment 
of many, some of them are of such a character as to imperil 
and invalidate the theory itself. 

As regards our anatomical structure, are we not more 
closely allied to such low forms of life as the frog and the 
cray-fish? How comes it to pass that it is here, not in the 
highest forms, that such close similarity is to be found ? 

The Catholic Church, it is scarcely necessary to point out, 
rejects the doctrine of Evolution in the form in which it is 
stated by modern science. 


SACRIFICE. 


A brief exposition of the teaching of the Catholic Church 
on Sacrifice will serve to elucidate several points touched upon 
by Sir Oliver in his article. 

Man may be considered as an individual and as a member 
of society. In both capacities he stands in some sort of 
relation to persons either beneath or above him. 

Sacrifice expresses the relation of man as a member of 
society (religious) to a personality above him. 

It is not necessary in this connection to dwell upon those 
acts of loyalty and obedience which man exhibits towards his 
fellow-men :—a subject towards his sovereign, a pupil towards 
his teacher, a servant towards his master. It is the principle, 
expressed in certain outward and public acts, for which we 
contend. 

Man is bound to pay his respect to God 

(1) By an act which is public and social, because God is 
the Author of Society. 

(2) By an act which is expressive of the peculiar respect 
and homage which are due to God. 

Man bends his knee to the king as an act which is 
equivalent to saying “I serve thee.” 
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In the same way, an external act or sign of some kind is 
required in order to express our acknowledgment of the fact 
that God is the Lord of life and of death, and that it is from Him 
that we have received all that we possess, and to whom we 
are alone responsible. 

And this peculiar act must include something which 
is symbolic of God’s supreme power and dominion. Now 
nothing can be more fitly symbolic of this than the offering 
of a life—a substitute for the life which we possess from Him. 

So far there is connected with this idea no notion of 
wrath appeased, no notion of vicarious punishment. It is a 
perfectly natural expression of a feeling which lies at the 
very foundation of Divine Worship, in which the very essence 
of sacrifice consists, and without which there can be no true 
religion. 

(Protestantism has lost sight of this the chief element in 
sacrifice, hence the defective character of its exposition of 
the Atonement of Christ.) 

Sacrifice, being a public and social act, was and is every- 
where offered by the priest. In ancient religions this function- 
ary was usually the political head of the nation, while in 
Judaism a special class or family were set apart, as is likewise 
the case in the Catholic Church, according to the words of 
St Paul, “Never let any man take this honour upon 
himself, but such as is called by God, as Aaron.” 

He represents the people before God, just as the mayor 
of a city presents and reads an address on behalf of himself 
and his fellow-citizens when the sovereign enters. As every 
Catholic child learns from the penny catechism, the sacrifice 
(of the mass) is offered for four ends. 

(1) To give supreme honour and glory to God. 

(2) To thank Him for all His benefits. 

Leaving the other two ends to be dealt with later on, we 
have here the true and fundamental aspect of sacrifice—of 
sacrifice which would most certainly have existed had there 
been no fall of man and no original sin. 
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(N.B.—This aspect is lost sight of by Protestantism in 
the sacrifice of the cross. Hence its inability to sustain its 
notion before thinking minds. It dwells entirely upon 
another aspect with which we are now about to deal.) 

Given that man has fallen, and that the justice of God 
has been outraged, that the equilibrium to which Sir Oliver 
Lodge refers has been - disturbed, certain concomitant 
elements in the acts of sacrifice can now be likewise and 
fittingly introduced to express and symbolise man’s new 
conditions and new relations to the Deity. 

The pain and suffering necessarily included in the offering 
of a life, now become the effectual sign of something which 
man, in his sinful state, felt to be owing to God—a sign and 
symbol of his grief and his sorrow. 

Penance or repentance is defined as a virtue including 
man’s will to hate and detest sin. There need be no over- 
flow into the bodily senses of an act of the will, and tears 
and stripes are not necessary to the insurance of forgiveness ; 
but conversion is necessary, and conversion means the turning 
of the will from mutable creature to the immutable good 
(God). It is the well-ordering of the disordered. 

Sorrow and pain may, of course, accompany this pure 
act of the will, for when the will hates and detests that which 
keeps it from God, and recognises that the sorrow of the 
trouble lies within itself, sorrow and distress naturally arise. 

And, since this act of the will covers the past, the present, 
and the future, there is a detestation of past sins, a desire to 
amend in the present, and a firm purpose to avoid evil-doing 
in the future. And all these three elements are contained in 
the one act of conversion. 

Thus the Catholic doctrine of mortification and of volun- 
tarily-inflicted suffering follows naturally. This doctrine, 
however, has no resemblance to that popular caricature of it 
with which Protestant fiction has made us familiar. 

For the Catholic mortification is the forestalling of possible 
occasions of sin. “I chastise my body,” writes St Paul, and 
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bring it into subjection, lest perhaps when I have preached to 
others, I myself should have become a castaway—not because 
God is pleased that I torment my flesh. What pleases Him 
is the turning of my will from the creature to Him the Creator, 
and it is this act of conversion which may indirectly cause the 
sorrow and pain, an act which in me is so intense that I will- 
ingly suffer pain in order that I may achieve my object. 

Hence sorrow and pain become most fittingly symbolic of 
repentance. Repentant man, sacrificing to God, lays stress 
upon the painful (but not essential) element of sacrifice, ze, 
the new element introduced by man’s new conditions. 

Another element, belonging to the Catholic conception of 
sacrifice, and originating in man’s relation to God, is com- 
munion. The repentant sinner partakes of the flesh of the 
victim which is offered to God, and thus sits at the same 
table with him, than which there can be no greater sign of 
reconciliation. 

We believe and teach that Christ designed and instituted 
a perpetual sacrifice which we call the Sacrifice of the Mass. 
And this sacrifice contains the idea of divine communion and 
fellowship. Christ, who raised us to the dignity of sons of 
God by adoption, arranged that we should sit at the same 
table with God, and feed upon that which is the food of God 
and of His Angels, z.e., the Divine Substance. 

A careful examination of Catholic teaching will show that 
we believe the Eucharist to have been instituted as a means 
by which we, in our material and perishable condition, might 
be supplied with the Divine essence, the very life of God. 
And there is a chain of logical reasoning which binds these 
various ideas together, and which forms them into a consistent 
whole. By an attack on some one aspect of the Catholic 
doctrine of sacrifice, the sense of the proportion of things is 
destroyed, and the attack of necessity appears more forcible 


than the defence. 
CATHOLIC PRIEST. 
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DANTE. 


EDMUND G. GARDNER, M.A. 


In the third quarter of the thirteenth century, a chapter of 
later medieval history closes. The struggle between the 
Empire and the Papacy had lasted for well-nigh two centuries ; 
it had at length been fought to a bloody, though (as it proved) 
but temporary, finish upon the plain of Grandella, near 
Benevento, in February, 1266, where the noblest of the 
Hohenstauffen, the bastard King Manfredi,—* bene genitus,” 


as Dante somewhat defiantly calls him,—had died a hero’s 
death. The silver eagle that crowned the imperial helmet 
of Suabia had fallen before the golden lilies on the royal 
standard of the champion of the Church and of France. The 
secular spirit had triumphed in the Papacy, but only to work 
out a still deeper humiliation for the Roman Pontiffs. The 
first fervour of the great Franciscan movement had died away. 
Scholastic philosophy had reached its culmination in the 
Summa Theologica of St Thomas Aquinas, and was hence- 
forth to degenerate into mere intellectual subtleties. A new 
vernacular poetry had arisen in Italy, a poetry in which Love 
and Philosophy were inextricably woven together, a poetry 
in which the adored woman becomes to her lover the very 
mirror of divine goodness and beauty, to be raised (as it were) 
above the altars—yet in such wise that the poet would con- 
fidently appeal to the Deity himself for approval. Non fea 


allo, s’eo i posi amanza, writes Guido Guinicelli, addressing 
45 : 
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God at the end of his most famous ode, “I did not sin in 
setting love on her.” But this vulgar tongue was not yet 
regarded as a suitable or adequate medium for the production 
of a great literary masterpiece, nor accepted, in -Mazzini’s 
splendid phrase, as “a form worthy of representing the 
national idea.” 

Born of a noble but decadent and impoverished family 
(too unimportant to be officially regarded as grandi, o 
magnates, by the vigorous democracy that then swayed the 
destinies of the Florentine Republic) in May, 1265, Dante 
Alighieri was some eight months old when the Battle of 
Benevento changed the whole political aspect of Italy, substi- 
tuting for the theoretically-acknowledged, practically-contested 
supremacy of the Germanised Holy Roman Empire a more 
immediately formidable combination—a dubious Franco 
Papal alliance. 

Tradition tells us much, and extant documents confirm 
not a little, about the poet’s strenuous conduct in early 
manhood, of his efforts in office and out of office to repress 
the factions that were devastating Florence, to enforce obedi- 
ence to the laws from nobles and plebeians alike (not even 
sparing the man whom he had acclaimed as the first of all 
his friends), to resist all external interference in the affairs of 
the Republic on the part of France and Rome. The famous 
reply he is said to have given to an invitation of his colleagues 
to undertake an embassy to the Vatican—“ If I go, who stays! 
If I stay, who goes ?”—is doubtless a mere rhetorical flourish 
of Boccaccio’s; but in the records of the Florentine Republic 
is still preserved his brief and emphatic answer to a papal 
demand for men and money: Nihil fiat. Noble and eloquent 
Latin letters, penned during that long, well-nigh hopeless 
exile under sentence of death, that lasted from the beginning 
of 1302 down to his death at Ravenna on September 14th, 
1821, show us how he felt the events that shook the Italian 
world: the Babylonian captivity of the Popes at Avignon ; the 
enterprise of the last hero of the Middle Ages, Henry 
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Luxemburg, coming in the name of Julius and Augustus to 
the Eternal City that sat widowed and alone, crying night 
and day for her imperial spouse. In them may we read of how 
the poet’s spirit exulted in Henry, as the heavenly-directed 
regenerator of Christendom, the Lamb of God who had 
taken away the sins of the world; and of his passionate desire 
for the reformation of the Church and the restoration of a 
purified Papacy to Rome. In written word and in recorded 
action alike is clearly revealed the man whom the zeal of 

God’s house was eating up. The flame of love for his native 
land, he writes, has already so consumed his flesh and bones 
that death has put the key to his breast.” 

. But this prophetic fire has not yet touched the Vita Nuova, 
that most wonderful of first books. Much in its earlier 
chapters is but a glorified repetition of what had been said 
and done by the troubadours of Provence, much a mere 
rehandling of what had already become common material 
in the erotic poetry of the dolce stil nuovo, that “sweet new 
style” in which the lyrists of Bologna and the Tuscan cities 
made of woman’s love a pathway from earth to heaven. 
But there comes a supreme moment when the poet is 
revealed; a spiritual crisis mysteriously set forth in the 
account (which I hold to be entirely allegorical) of the 
wedding-feast at which Beatrice mocks him. “I set my 
feet on that part of life beyond which one can go no further 
with intention of returning.” He will write no more about 
himself: “It behoved me to take up a new matter, and one 
more noble than the past.”* It is not new, perhaps, inas- 
much as it already existed in germ in the odes and sonnets 
of Guido Guinicelli; but it is a creed of love as ideal as human 
nature can well sustain. The lover finds all his beatitude 
in the words that praise his lady, the splendour of whose soul 
has reached even to the throne of God. All evil thoughts 
perish when she passes by ; she ennobles all upon whom she 


' Purg., vi. 112-114, 2 Epist., vii. 2; Epist., viii. ; Canz., xx. 85-87. 
* Vita Nuova, 14, 17. 
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looks ; she is the mirror of the Divine beauty, “a thing come 
from heaven to earth to make manifest a miracle.” “He 
seeth perfectly all salvation who seeth my lady.” When she 
passes out of this world, “the delight of her beauty departing 
itself from our view became great spiritual loveliness, that 
spreads through heaven a light of love that salutes the angels, 
and makes even their high and noble intellects wonder.’ 
The pilgrim spirit, passing in ecstatic contemplation through 
the spheres, guided up by the new understanding that Love 
has infused, is overwhelmed by the sight of her glory in 
Paradise, where she “gloriously gazeth upon the countenance 
of Him who is blessed for ever and ever.” 

Love is thus a continual triumph of the spirit over the 
flesh, a self-annihilation of the lover at the shrine of the 
beloved, a suprasensible union, a sacred rose-sweet bond 
whereby the slightest disloyalty is to be repented of in 
bitterness of heart, but in which nought save inspiration is 
asked in return. 

The De Monarchia is probably some fifteen years later 
that the Vita Nuova,’ but it presents certain analogies with 
it, and they have the common characteristic of being the 
only prose works that Dante completed. In their complete 
alienation or abstraction from the hard realities of the worlds 
of sentiment and of action, these two books stand together. 
In the De Monarchia, government becomes as_ purely 
spiritual as love; imperialism for once assumes the garb of 
ideal beauty. 

Amidst the contending claims of the Papacy and the 
Secular Power for supremacy, when Boniface VIII. had 
declared but a few years before that the temporal power o 
kings is subject to the spiritual power of the priesthood, and 
to be directed by it as the body by the soul, while in Italy 


1 The trend of modern criticism seems inclining to accept Boccaccio’ 
statement that Dante wrote this book on the occasion of the coming of Henry 
of Luxemburg; with the exception of the Vita Nuova, it is the only one of 
his prose works in which no allusion is made to his exile. 
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the Popes had striven to exercise imperial rights, with disastrous 
results alike to themselves and to the nation, and the papal 
theory that the imperial dignity was but their gift to 
Charlemagne and his successors was to find a fresh actuality 
now that a new Cesar was hastening to the Roman nuptials, 
—Dante brings forward this his attempted solution of the 
question of the relations of Church and State. 

The First Book of the De Monarchia gives us the essence 
of the poet’s creed of imperialism. He would have, indeed, one 
single monarch, the Emperor, ruling “ over all men in time, or 
in those things and over those things which are measured by 
time”; but it is in order that he may establish universal peace, 
whereby the human race may exercise its proper function, 
which is constantly to actualise or bring into play the whole 
capacity of the possible intellect, for contemplation and for 
action, for speculation and for operation. Under his righteous 
and universal sway, not only will the individual have the fullest 
use of free-will, the greatest gift of God to man; but the 
various kingdoms and nations will have liberty, with their own 
customs and laws. As other students of his politics have noted, 
Dante’s emperor is a kind of universal arbitrator, invested 
with the power of enforcing compliance with his decisions. 
The Second Book, by purely medieval arguments which have 
no point of contact with modern thought or belief, endeavours 
to show that the Roman People rightfully acquired this 
supreme and universal jurisdiction, and that Christ confirmed 
it by His birth and His death.!' In the Third Book, the poet 
comes directly to the point at issue. The authority of the 
Emperor, the Temporal Monarch, does not depend upon the 
Church, but descends upon him “ without any mean from the 
fountain of universal authority.” It is in proving this direct 
dependence of the authority of the State upon God that 


‘ Some of these arguments did not fail to excite ridicule even in the poet’s 
own day, and gave a handle to the Dominican friar, Guido Vernani, to assail him 
in his De Potestate Summi Pontificis et de reprobatione Monarchie composite a 
Dante Aligherio. 


Vo. III.—No. 1. . 
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Dante gives us the most explicit statement of his creed, his 
scheme of dual government. Man is ordained for two ends; 
blessedness of this life, which consists in the operation of his 
own powers and is figured in the Earthly Paradise; and 
blessedness of life eternal, which consists in the fruition of the 
Divine aspect, to which man’s own powers cannot ascend 
unless aided by Divine light, which is understood by the 
Celestial Paradise. These ends, with the means whereby to 
attain to them, are made known by reason and _ revelation 
respectively, but would be disregarded by human cupidity, 
“were not men like horses, wandering in their brutishness, 
kept in the way by bit and rein.” Hence the necessity 
of a twofold guidance: the Supreme Pontiff, to lead the 
human race to eternal life according to revelation; the 
Emperor, to direct it to temporal felicity, in accordance 
with the teaching of philosophy. And it follows that the 
chief aim of the latter—Curator orbis qui dicitur Romanus 
Princeps—is to establish liberty and peace throughout the 
world. 

At the end of the Purgatorio, where man in the person of 
Dante has reached this state of temporal blessedness that is 
represented by the Earthly Paradise, the symbolical figures in 
the mystical pageant surround “a plant despoiled of flowers 
and other leaves in each branch.” It is the Tree of Know- 
ledge, become now an emblem of Temporal Government. The 
mystical Gryphon, who represents Christ, binds the Chariot of 
the Church to the Tree by its pole—the Cross, made froma 
piece (according to the legend) of the Tree itself, the connect- 
ing link between the Church and the Empire—but breaks of 
nothing of that wood “so sweet to the taste.” 8? sz conserva 
il seme dogni giusto—*“thus is preserved the seed of all 
righteousness.” All righteousness will be fulfilled by the 
union of the Church and the Empire, the former usurping 
none of the rights and dignities of Temporal Sovereignty—that 
“wood” which the Roman Pontiffs of Dante’s day were 
finding indeed dolce al gusto, only to learn to their cost, with 
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France as the physician, that bitter internal results followed 
therefrom—ché mal si torce il ventre quindi.* 

Rome, according to Dante, is divinely ordained as the seat 
of Papacy and Empire alike, and, in one of the most im- 
passioned of his letters, he exhorts the Italian Cardinals to 
restore the Apostolic See to her after the death of Clement 
V. But hehas no thought of the Pope’s return as a temporal 
sovereign, and certainly would not recognise the papal claim 
to a civil princedom in the capital of the Empire. And St 
Catherine of Siena, she who was actually to effect this res- 
toration of the Papacy to Rome a little later, stands with 
him. She bade the weak, irresolute Gregory XI. choose 
between the Temporal Power and the salvation of souls. 
Even with her beloved and passionately-believed-in Urban 
VI, her “most sweet Christ on earth,” enthroned in the 
Vatican, she treats not him but the representatives of the 
Roman Republic as the temporal rulers of the Eternal City. 

Between the Vita Nuova and the Divina Commedia there 
comes a wonderful series of lyrical poems, especially fifteen 
great canzoni or odes. Connected with them (strictly speak- 
ing, with fourteen of them) are the two unfinished prose 
works of this second period of Dante’s life: the Convivio, 
in which he proposed to give an allegorical interpretation of 
their content (but only accomplished it for the first three) ; 
the De Vulgari Eloquentia, in which he expounds their 
metrical form, and strives to establish the ideal Italian 
language in which they are written. 

“I say and affirm,” writes the poet, “that the lady of 
whom I was enamoured after my first love was the most 
beautiful and most pure daughter of the Emperor of the 
Universe, to whom Pythagoras gave the name Philosophy.” ® 

' Purg., xxxii. 37-51. It will be seen from what follows that I venture 
altogether to dissent from Dr Moore’s suggestions (Studies in Dante, Second 
Series, p. 18 n.) that Dante’s denunciation of the Church’s political sovereignty 
applies only to the papal usurpation of the rights and authority of the Emperor, 


and that Dante would not necessarily have resented “the modern Papal claim 
for Temporal Power.”’ 2 Conv., ii. 16. 
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That strikes the key-note of the Convivio. In the Vita 
Nuova, after the death of Beatrice, Dante had collected his 
earlier lyrics, furnishing them with prose narrative and com. 
mentary; so now, in exile, he intends to put together 
fourteen odes, and to write a prose commentary upon them 
to the honour and glory of his mystical lady, his new spiritual 
mistress, whose body is wisdom and whose soul is love.’ To 
weave this poetic crown for his lady, Dante brings together 
odes irrespective of the primary occasion of their composition: 
a certain number are entirely allegorical, written throughout 
with a philosophical intention; two probably originally bor 
reference to Beatrice; four are obviously inspired by a more 
earthly passion for another woman. But all are now to be 
brought into line, to be represented as purely allegorical and 
expressive of philosophic devotion alone. ‘“ By love, in this 
allegory, is always intended that study which is the applica- 
tion of the enamoured soul to that thing of which it i 
enamoured.” ” 

The supreme expression of the purely allegorical group of 
lyrics—in which the fundamental idea is that philosophy is an 
amorous use of wisdom—is found in the ode, Amor che nella 
mente mi ragiona.’ Love speaks to the poet in his mind d 
his lady desirously, sweetly uttering to the soul things ineffable, 
beyond the comprehension of human intellect, beyond the ex 
pression of finite speech, “that hath not power to retrace what 
Love saith.” She is the destroyer of vices, the support of faith, 
giving a foretaste of Paradise in her eyes and upon her lips; 
the exemplar of beauty and humility, the reflection of the 
Divine idea. The whole poem is a hymn of exultation in the 
philosophic liberation of the human soul from the tyranny 
the senses—the record of some hour when the clouds suddenly 
lift, height above height stands revealed, and the path seem 
clear to aerial battlements of some spiritual fortress that before 
seemed inaccessible. 


1 Conv., iii. 13-15. 2 Tbid., ii. 16. 
3 The second canzone of the Convivio. 
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Another poem stands out conspicuously from the rest, and 
anticipates the Divina Commedia: it begins, Tre donne intorno 
al cor mi son venute—* Three ladies have gathered round my 
heart.” This canzone is Dante’s poetical “ Apologia pro 
vita sua.” It was composed in one of those times during his 
twenty years of banishment, when the gloom seems to have 
been deepest and the clouds gathering darker round his path. 
He had become utterly disgusted with his associates, and 
turned in contempt from that “graceless and wicked crew” 
that had become “all ungrateful, all mad and impious” against 
him; he had made a party for himself? Leonardo Bruni 
tells us that he wrote a long letter to the people of Florence 
that began: Popule meus, quid fect tibi? This letter is now 
lost; it was, so to speak, Dante’s open apologia for all the 
world to see; the canzone of the Three Ladies is his defence of 
himself and of his life to his own heart. 

There is a poetical old legend, told by St Bonaventura, of a 
wondrous thing that befell the seraphic Father of Assisi on the 
road from San Quirico to Siena. Three poor women, alike in 
stature, age and countenance, met him with a new salutation: 
Bene veniat, Domina Paupertas. ‘“ And, when he heard this, 
the true lover of poverty was filled with unspeakable joy, for 
no salutation from men would he have received so gladly as 
that which these gave him.” But the friars, his companions, 
considering the strangeness of their coming and their sudden 
disappearance, “not unreasonably deemed that some mystical 
thing was betokened concerning the holy man,” and recognised 
these three seemingly poor women as Poverty, Chastity, and 
Obedience, which “shone forth perfectly in equal form in the 
man of God, albeit he chose to glory above all in the privilege 
of Poverty, which he was wont to call now his mother, now his 
spouse, now his lady.” * 


1 Canzone xx. in the Oxford edition. 2 Par., xvii. 61-69. 
® §. Bonaventure Legenda de Vita S. Francisci Seraphici, vii. 6. The depend- 


of the canzone upon this passage in St Bonaventura is, I think, fairly 
obvious 


4a, 
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In like fashion, a mystery is played before the singer of 
the Divina Commedia in this ode. To him, too, in his banish. 
ment, three mystical dames appear: Justice takes visible form 
to greet her preacher, even as Poverty had come to meet her 
spouse nearly a hundred years before. While anarchy claims 
the Tuscan cities for her own, while Rome lies desolate, and, 
away beyond the Alps, Philip the Fair and Pope Clement V. 
are drinking the blood of the Church, plotting the ruin of the 
Empire, Justice and her spiritual offspring, Divine Law and 
Human Law, hunted out from their natural homes, appear 
to the solitary soul of the exiled Florentine, since all others 
have forgotten or hate them :— 


“ Three ladies have gathered round my heart and seat themselves without, 
for within sits Love who holds the lordship of my life. 

“ So beauteous are they and of such power, that the mighty Lord—him I say 
who is in my heart—can scarcely dare to speak of them. 

“Each seems grieving and dismayed, like one hunted out and wearied 
whom all folk fail, and whom neither beauty nor wisdom avails. There 
was once a time in which, according to their speech, they were beloved; 
now are they held in wrath and neglect by all. Thus solitary are these 
come as to the house of a friend; for they know well that within is he of 
whom I speak.” 1 


Mysterious and full of obscure symbolism are the stanzas 
that follow. Justice, ungirt, barefooted and in torn raiment, 
holds converse with the Lord of Dante’s heart, who, at the end, 
takes his darts, rusted for lack of use, and proclaims the 
ultimate triumph of Righteousness and Love. “We are of 
the eternal rock. Even though we be now assailed, we shall 
endure, and there shall yet return a people who shall make 
this dart shine bright.” As one of Dante’s earliest commer- 
tators, Ser Graziolo de’ Bambaglioli, did not fail to note, this 
is nothing else than a first hint of the prophecy, to be 
repeated again and again throughout the Commedia, of the 
Imperial Redeemer who shall be sustained by wisdom and 
love and power alone, who shall heal the wounds of Italy 


1 Canz., xx. 1-18. In quoting from this canzone, I occasionally adopt the 
readings of the earlier MSS. in preference to those of the Oxford Danie. 
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and renovate the world. And, then, Dante himself takes 
up the word :— 


“ And I who mark, in divine discourse, comfort and dole bestowed upon 
such lofty exiles, count as my glory the banishment wreaked on me : 

“And if judgment and force of destiny will have the world convert white 
flowers into dark, falling among the good is yet worthy of praise. 

“But because the fair signal of my eyes is reft by distance from my sight, 
which has set me in flame, light should I count that which is heavy unto me. 
But this flame has already so consumed my bone and flesh that death has put 
his key unto my breast ; for which if I had fault, many a moon has the sun 
revolved since it was quenched—if a fault dies because a man repents.” ! 


It is thus, as one who has lost the world and gained his 
own soul, that Dante, after the complete revulsion of his 
being in the alternation of impassioned hope, bitter disillusion, 
temporary despair during the abortive enterprise of Henry of 
Luxemburg, turns to the completion of the Divina Commedia. 

The self-annihilation that he found in love, the ideal 
political creed that he set forth later.—these things make the 
very life-blood of his work. 

St Francis had striven to reform the medizval warld by 
his example of perfect renunciation; he had been crucified 
again with Christ to inflame men’s hearts with the fire of 
Divine love when the world had grown cold in forgetfulness 
of the Sacrifice of Calvary. Dante, in his own way, would 
immolate himself on the altar of wisdom, delivering himself 
up as an instrument through which the tremendous trump of 
Divine Justice may blow what blast it will. Not a mere 
figure of speech is it when he declares that the Sacred Poem, 
“to which both Heaven and Earth have set hand,” has made 
him lean for many a year ; nor was it only an idle fancy that 
made the woman of Vergna bid her gossips mark how the 
heat and smoke of Hell had crisped his beard and darkened 
his skin. Like all the noblest spirits of his epoch, Dante does 
not shrink from the most sacred comparisons. He is again 
the one man who must die for the people that the whole 
nation perish not. Thus in a sonnet, an allegorical love-poem, 


1 Canz., xx. 73-90 (Mr Wicksteed’s translation). 
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giving lyrical utterance to his agonising attempts to penetrate 
the unfathomable depths of philosophic truth :— 


“ Who shall ever gaze without fear into the eyes of this fair maiden, that 
have used me so, that I expect nought else save bitter death ? 
‘See how hard is my lot, that amongst all the rest my life was chosen to 


give an example to others that man should not yield himself to the peril of 
gazing on her form. 


“ Destined to me was this end, because it was meet that one man should be 
undone, in order that others should be drawn from peril : 


“ And, therefore, alas, was I so swift in drawing unto me the contrary of life, 
as a pearl the virtue of the star.” ? 


Perch altri fosse di pericol tratto—* that others might -be 
drawn from peril”! The supreme motive of Dante’s life-work 
is here already as clearly expressed as in the famous letter to 
Can Grande, many years later, where he tells us that the end 
of his Commedia is to bring man from misery to felicity: “re- 
movere viventes in hac vita de statu miserie, et perducere ad 
statum felicitatis.”* But there remained one thing still: to 
combine this with the fulfilment of the promise he had made 
at the end of the Vita Nuova, that he would write more 
worthily of Beatrice: “So that if it be the pleasure of Him, 
by whom all things live, that my life endure for some years, 
I hope to say of her what hath never been said of any 
woman ”—quello che mai non fu detto d@alcuna. 

Gradually, during those long, weary years of exile, wan- 
dering in poverty from city to city throughout Italy, and 
perchance beyond its confines, showing against his will the 
wounds that Fortune had dealt him, the poet’s own life-story 
had become merged into that of humanity, and the mightiest 
of poems—embracing all that the mind of man could reach, 
penetrating in its height and depth to the supreme Heaven 
from the bottom of the abyss—had shaped itself. 

Before his eyes, as from some celestial watch-tower of 
contemplation, the world lies outspread—a prey to anarchy 
and tyranny, abandoned to lust, pride, and greed. Man's two 
divinely-appomted guides are at strife: “On earth is none 


1 Sonnet xxvi. (Oxford Dante). 2 Epist., x. 15. 
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to govern; for which the human family goes astray.”* The 
Papacy has quenched the light of the Empire, only to subject 
itself to the usurping sway of France. A mean-spirited, 
craven Bavarian sits on the throne of Czsar; an unworthy, 
avaricious Cahorsine profanes the chair of Peter. Enough 
has the Emperor-elect to do with his German affairs to keep 
him away from the Garden of the Empire, which has become 
a desert; the Popes remember Italy only as an accumulation 
of rich and goodly provinces, to be absorbed into the Temporal 
Dominions of the Holy See. ‘“'The Church of Rome, by 
confounding in itself the two governments, falls into the mire, 
and defiles itself and its burden.”® ‘The Giant of France and 
the Harlot of Avignon are fornicating together, drunk with 
the blood of the Church which is the treasury of the poor. 

Ah! is not the time come for a mere layman, the least 
of the sheep of Christ’s pasture, one who has no pastoral 
authority to abuse, for riches are not with him,’ to come 
forward? Shall he not strive, though Roman Prince and 
Roman Pontiff fall back, to point out to the human race the 
way to temporal and eternal felicity? And how shall he do 
it, he who knows that the divine madness of poetry has 
touched his lips and fired his brain, save in a mighty work of 
art, a supreme poem in the vernacular that all may understand 
—in that maligned, sweet mother-tongue that he loves with 
so fierce and burning a love that all who traduce it and hold 
it cheap are for him nought but “abominable wretches,” 
“adulterers with prostituted lips” ?* 

But a very real and tangible fear haunts him. No close 
and reverent student of the letter to Can Grande can fail to 
perceive that Dante claims for the Divina Commedia an in- 
spiration which is much more than that of a mere poem, 
however great its theme; he writes as one who, like St Paul, 
knew a man who “was caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful for a man to utter.” 


1 Par., xxvii. 140, 141. 2 Purg., xvi. 127-129. 
® Epist., viii. 5. * Conv., i. 11. 
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He is a man with a mission, one who has a message to reveal 
to startle his fellows from their slumber in the selva oscura 
of ignorance and sin. But who is he to do this thing? “Nor 
I nor others believe me worthy of it.” He has been fora 
while a votary of the world and the flesh—in that epoch when 
the light of his “ new life” grew dim in the hard glare of reality 
—and men know this. Who now will believe his report! 
This conviction of personal unworthiness—peccatum loquentis— 
is always with him, a dread lest the message with which he is 
entrusted for the salvation of his fellow-men may fall to the 
ground, because of the ill reputation of the man who bears it :— 

“ But if they bark against the disposition of so great an elevation because 
of the sin of the speaker, let them read Daniel, where they will find that even 
Nabuchodonosor by divine inspiration had a vision against sinners, which he 
forgot. For He who ‘maketh His sun to rise on the good and on the evil, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust,’ reveals His glory more or 


less, as He wills, sometimes in mercy for conversion, sometimes in severity for 
chastisement, to those who live however ill,” } 


He fears, then, because of his own infirmities, of which 
the confession henceforth will be frank, no longer, even in 


part, covered up by a veil of allegory; but not at all for any 
possible consequence to himself by reason of his steadfastly 
assailing the highest in Church and State. Im the Heaven 
of Fortitude, the fifth sphere in which the souls of warriors 
of God appear, he asks counsel of his ancestor, the crusader 
Cacciaguida, and receives the uncompromising answer: T'uitd 
tua vision fa manifesta. Let him make manifest all his vision, 
and it will prove vital nourishment when digested. “This 
cry of thine will do as the wind that striketh most the loftiest 
summits.” For he is one to whom Truth appeals from its 
changeless throne. Putting on the breastplate of faith, “ in the 
heat of that coal which one of the Seraphim had taken off the 
altar and laid on the lips of Isaiah, 1 will enter on the present 
contest, and, by the arm of Him who delivered us by His 
blood from the powers of darkness, drive out from the lists 
the wicked and the liar in the sight of all the world.”* 

1 Epist,, x. 28. 2 Par., xvii. 124-135; Mon., iii. 1. 
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The Divina Commedia is the last word in literature of the 
Middle Ages, closing the period which Jerome’s Vulgate 
and Augustine’s City of God may be said to have opened. 
It is at once a supreme picture of a great epoch in the 
history of the human race, and an allegory of human life, in 
the form of a vision of the world beyond the grave. The 
medieval dream of Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise becomes trans- 
formed into a superb work of art, a temple to enshrine all that 
was noblest in the dark ages that had rolled since the downfall of 
the Roman Empire, a vehicle to bear a prophecy for the future. 
The inmost history of the poet’s own spiritual life is blended 
with his conception of the ultimate destinies of all mankind. 

Coming to himself in the dark forest of alienation from 
God and political anarchy—the forest into which he has 
strayed, as it were, in slumber, when he abandoned the true 
way—Dante, representative of the human race, is guided by 
Virgil, who stands for human philosophy and natural reason, 
through Hell and Purgatory, to the state of temporal felicity 
prefigured in the Earthly Paradise. There, in the state of 
innocence regained by the purgatorial pains, a further revelation 
is given to him of the past, present, and future of the Church 
and the Empire ; thence he is guided by Beatrice herself, the 
love of his youth, now become the type of the Divine 
Philosophy that includes the sacred science of Theology, 
whose ultimate end is the contemplation of primal truth in 
man’s celestial native-land, through the nine moving spheres 
into the spaceless, timeless Empyrean Heaven of Heavens, 
where Beatrice resumes her throne in the white and gold Rose 
of Paradise, and Bernard—type of ecstatic contemplation— 
commends him to the Blessed Virgin, through whose inter- 
cession he obtains a foretaste of the Beatific Vision of the 
Divine Essence. 

This is but the framework, within which the whole society 
of medieval Italy is pictured. And medieval Italy , itself, 
from the poet’s height of mystical exaltation, appears as a 
mere areola, a little space of earth, a threshing-floor, in respect 
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of the vast spiritual horizon that lies open before his eyes 
Never was the very essence of vice so revealed as in the 
Inferno, where the poet, as with a scalpel, lays bare the secret 
motives of remembered and forgotten tragedies, anatomising 
sinner after sinner to find the “cause in nature that make 
these hard hearts.” There are few things so wonderful in all 
literature as Dante’s open-air Purgatorio, where, beneath the 
sun and stars, in the glory of sunrise and of sunset, man 
purges away the dross of the world, setting love in order, 
until he recovers his primal blessedness in the Garden of Eden. 
With all its antiquated speculation and scholastic theology, 
Shelley once for all gave the one adequate summary of the 
Paradiso, when he characterised it as the story of “how all 
things are transfigured except Love.” Love, then, set in order 
through the purifying ascent of Purgatory, grows more and 
more perfected from sphere to sphere until the consummation 
of the vision, when, with all desires set at rest, all wills made 
one in utter harmony with the will of God, the soul is absorbed 
in the possession of the absolute Truth and Beauty. 

It is obvious that Virgil and Beatrice fill parts in the Divina 
Commedia analogous to those of the ideal Emperor and the ideal 
Pope of the dual scheme set forth in the De Monarchia. The 
poem is intended to rouse the world from its sinful slumber, to 
foretell the renovation of the Empire in this ideal aspect, to 
demand on behalf of Christendom that the Church should re- 
turn to apostolic purity, simplicity, and poverty, that the Papacy 
should be cleansed from the mire and the greed of temporal 
ties. These things are insisted upon at intervals throughout, 
especially at critical points in Dante’s ecstatic pilgrimage, from 
the prophecy at the opening of the Inferno of the coming 
the “ Veltro,” the Deliverer, to that (in the last moving sphere) 
of the roaring of the heavens to usher in the new age. The 
superb rebuke of the Popes in the Hell of the Simonias 
becomes allegorical pageantry in the Earthly Paradise and the 
inspired lamentation of a new Jeremiah in the Heaven of the 
Fixed Stars, where there is an earthquake as at the Crucifixion, 
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and all Paradise blushes while St Peter denounces the wicked- 
ness of those who have usurped his place on the earth. 

In his noble epistle to the Italian Cardinals assembled in 
the conclave at Carpentras, Dante claims to be the Jeremiah 
of the Church, renewing for Rome the very lamentation of 
Jeremiah for Jerusalem. He stands on the same spiritual 
platform as Savonarola. The poet of the Divina Commedia 
and the theological writer of the T'riwmphus Crucis rank to- 
gether as the prophets of Roman Catholicism. Living each at 
an epoch of intense corruption, watching Pope after Pope 
covering the “great mantle” with mire, dragging the Chariot 
of the Bride daily further away from the track of the Crucified, 
each made a similar prophecy of the scourge to fall speedily, of 
the renovation to follow. But Dante represents a purer, a 
more spiritual ideal of Catholicism than does Savonarola. We 
could more readily imagine the friar bowing to the authority of 
Alexander VI. than the poet at the feet of John XXII. Dante's 
theology would fain be that of a primitive, apostolic Christian- 
ity; it is only the inevitable lack of historical perspective that 
prevents him from rejecting all the accretions that had gathered 
round what he would have held to be the teaching of the 
Apostles. And, at the same time, his creed is comprehensive, 
gathering in truth and beauty from every source. Gregory 
may smile when he reaches Paradise to behold his own mistake 
about the Angelic Hierarchies ; but Livy “ does not err,” and 
Virgil is as safe a guide as Aquinas. But Fra Girolamo 
already anticipates the intolerant spirit, the rigid dogmatism of 
the Council of Trent and Post-trentine Catholicity. The 
Jesuits themselves might well acclaim the T'riwmphus Crucis 
as a text-book of theological faith. 

And, yet, it is clear that at times Savonarola despaired of 
Rome itself. In his famous vision of the two crosses, the 
shadow of the black cross of ruin and apostasy still lies over 
the Eternal City, and there is no hint of its dispersal ; it is 
from Jerusalem that shall arise the golden cross of salvation 
and renovation, under the arms of which all generations of 
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men and women shall gather, to rest in temporal and spiritual 
felicity in the realisation of the age of gold. 

Not so with Dante. Popes and Emperors may pass over 
the stage of history, great states may crumble and great re. 
volutions be effected. The heathen may defile the holy 
temple, and Peter’s place be “vacant in the presence of the 
Son of God”; Boniface and his successors may make the 
cemetery of the Apostle a sewer for the blood and the filth 
whereby the evil spirit who fell from Heaven is appeased in 
Hell." But the ideal Rome of the poet’s dreams is unalter. 
able, undefiled, inviolable; la gloriosa Roma, the most noble 
and holy city, whose birth was contemporaneous with the 
planting of the race from which sprang “the confidence and the 
honour of human generation, Mary.” Still is he convinced 
‘that the stones that are in her walls are worthy of reverence, 
and the ground upon which she is placed is worthy beyond all 
that is preached and proved by men.”*® Neither in the 
temporal nor the spiritual order is she rejected. In her alone 
can Cesar’s throne be restored and Peter’s seat purified; in 
her alone can the two suns be rekindled, to shed light upon 
man’s two paths. Still is she the earthly counterpart and 
representative of the celestial city of God: ‘ Quella Roma 
onde Cristo é Romano.” 

Nevertheless, for all the rigid theology of Savonarola and 
the intense concentration of Dante’s idealism upon Rome, 
there was something of the Joachimist in friar and poet alike 
Implicitly, if not expressly, the golden era of their visions was 
a fresh spiritual epoch for mankind with a new dispensation, 
and its Church a reborn, renovated Catholicism in succession 
to that of their own days as it to the old dispensation o 
Judaism. A dream which will inevitably be dreamed agail, 
under one form or another, in every epoch of the Church's 
history, when her “unacknowledged legislators ” find themselves 
at war with the official exponents of her laws and doctrines. 

But the ultimate note of the Divina Commedia is 00 


1 Purg., xxxiii, 1-12; Par., xxvii. 22-27. 2 Conv., iv. 5. 
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prophecy but fulfilment, not bitterness but sweetness—even 
as the picture we have left us of the last years of Dante’s life 
shows him one from whose spirit the purging fires have 
burned away all but the purest essence of humanity. He has 
laid aside his stern indignation, la fiera rancura, as one of his 
own sonnets puts it, and is already mystically gathered “to 
the glorious choir of the citizens of the spotless city.”* 
Prophecy and prediction can find no place at the consumma- 
tion of the vision, for he has already passed in ecstatic con- 
templation from the human to the Divine, from time to the 
Eternal—where past, present and future are meaningless. 
But Love is there still, the one thing not transfigured beyond 
earthly recollection in those suprasensible regions: Love 
that finds last perfect utterance and final seal, its ultimo sigillo, 
in the poet’s lyrical farewell to Beatrice throned above the 
golden sea of light in which the snow-white Rose of absolute 
Beauty ever floats; Love so controlling that it can for one 
ineffable moment draw the beloved from her gaze on the 
Eternal Fountain to smile upon the lover once more; Love 
that reveals yet another aspect of its mystery in the vivace 
carta, the burning transcendental yet never impersonal 
devotion of Bernard at the foot of Mary’s throne. No sound 
or remembrance of the importunate earth may break in upon 
the mighty trance of the closing canto of the Paradiso. 
Rarified, indeed, is the atmosphere we breathe, from the 
sublime invocation to the Virgin Mother to the fading away 
of the vision of the invisible, with desire and will swayed 
perfectly by “the Love that moves the sun and the stars.” 
he prayers and aspirations of ages of suffering humanity 
ave passed into it, the adoration and yearning of centuries, 
he ecstatic meditations of generations of rapt mystics have 
pone to the making of it; but the music to which it is 
wedded is that of the new poetry of the modern world. 
EDMUND G. GARDNER. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF ERASMUS IN 
MODERN PROTESTANTISM. 


-Proressorn HENRY GOODWIN SMITH, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PROTESTANTISM in the past certainly has not flattered Erasmus, 
The sanity and catholicity of his conceptions were lon 
obscured in polemic dust. He was always the advocate of 
moderation and reason, but his gospel of peace fell on dei 
ears in an age that demanded passion, intensity, and heroism 
The men of his day were also prejudiced against his oun 


by their unfavourable estimate of his character. 

But there are signs that Erasmus is coming to his ow. 
Protestantism seems to be making amends for its ungracios 
treatment by offering him now the sincere flattery of imitatio 
His distinctive principles are dominating Protestant scholar 
ship, and the world, Mr Froude has told us, has come round 
to the Erasmian way. 

The triumph of Erasmus is only too complete, for bi 
popularity is not confined to his virtues. His strength lay 1 
his conceptions; probably no man of his generation had! 
broader vision of truth. It is the glory of Protestantis# 
that it has “caught his clear accents” and is learning ¥ 
‘‘speak his great language.” He was weak in his convictiols 
His words were often ambiguous. His attitude toward tl 
great dilemmas of his day was evasive. Dilemmas of i 
kinds he shrank from instinctively, and partisanship 


abhorred. He saw truth on both sides of every actual issué 
64 
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He wrote copiously on most of the great questions which then 
were agitating the minds of men; but his favourite mode of 
resenting his thoughts was the dialogue, in which it might 
he uncertain which of the contestants spoke for Erasmus. 
He yielded to ecclesiastical authority for the sake, he said, of 
he peace of the Church, but his real motives certainly included 
is own peace and security. He was unable to sacrifice 
imself for the sake of truth, but he had enough grace to 
onfess to this inability. 

Luther towered above him as the rugged champion of 
onesty and personal liberty. 

To-day the spirit of Protestantism is striving against the 
etter. The moral rights of the individual thinker are 
hallenging the authority of the Church and the restrictions of 
he creeds, and Erasmus, as was his wont, is found speaking 
on both sides of the controversy. On the progressive side, his 
oble conceptions are inspiring the onward march and point 
oward the goal of Christian unity and love, which four 
enturies of Protestantism have failed to reach. On the other 
and, we hear the duty of conformity to the Church placed 
above the rights of the individual, quite in the old Erasmian 
way. On both sides of the Atlantic, the simple ethical 
demands of honesty and personal liberty of conscience are 
being subordinated to the exigencies of institutions and 
lenominations. Ecclesiastical Protestantism is thus restraining 
he forees which brought it into existence, and which gave it 
ts only reason for existence. These progressive forces are 
ow resisted by the very arguments with which Erasmus, and 
is kind, opposed Protestantism, as a movement, in its 
beginning. 

Many are looking forward earnestly to a new reformation 
ss the logical, and the heroic, solution of these difficulties. 
pome seem to think that the proclamation of great, expansive 
eligious truths, such as the Kingdom of God and the 
Natherhood of God, is all that is necessary to hasten these 


lays of refreshing. But history gives little encouragement 
Vor. III.—No. 1. ' 5 
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to this confidence in the power of ideas. Every great upwar 
movement in history was effected by moral forces or cop. 
victions far more than by intellectual conceptions. Th 
simple Protestant virtues of frankness, straightforwardneg 
and veracity will be the main inspiration in this reformation 
of Protestantism, if it ever comes to pass. The demands of 
these elemental moral instincts must be satisfied somewher; 
if not inside Protestantism, then it must be outside. The 
ideas of Erasmus will point out the path of progress, but 
the passionate convictions and the outspoken honesty of 
Luther will be sorely needed before the path is trod. 

In the great intellectual or doctrinal points at issue be 
tween Erasmus and Luther, the verdict to-day is in favour 
of Erasmus, or, at least, the tide of opinion is setting in his 
direction. There were five main questions in regard to which 
the two men differed fundamentally. ‘These were the attitude 
toward the Papacy, the proper method of reforming the 
Church, toleration of opinion, the value of dogma, and the 
freedom of the human will. 

I. The Attitude toward the Papacy.—In 1518 Luther 
promised to obey the voice of Leo as the voice of Christ 
In 1519 he was uncertain whether the Pope was the apostle 
of Christ or antichrist. In the following year he decided 
the question and adopted the view of Wiclif and Huss 
In the Babylonish Captivity he declared that “the Papacy 
is in truth nothing else than the kingdom of Babylon and 
of very antichrist.” The Pope himself is a “stiff-necked, 
erring heretic and apostate.” In 1521 he was still surer o 
his position. The Pope “is more wicked than all devils, for 
he damned the faith, which no devil had ever done, and he is 
the greatest murderer that has ever been since the beginning 
of the world, in that he kills souls as well as bodies.” 

Later in life he wrote, “1 will curse and gird those wretches 
(the Papists) till I am in my grave, and they shall not hear 
another good word from me.” It is probable that he carried 
out this promise faithfully. The conviction that the Pop 
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was antichrist fortified him in his difficult and uncompromising 
position, and was the inspiration of his vehement utterances ; 
but beyond this, it produced in his soul an exultation of assur- 
ance. “When I write against the Pope I am not melancholy. 
I write with joy of heart. Not the Pope and all his shaven 
crew can make me sad, for I know that they are Christ’s 
enemies; therefore I fight against them with joyful courage.” 

Erasmus had no sympathy with Luther’s determined, 
belligerent attitude. The fastidious taste of the great 
Humanist could not abide the coarse bluntness of the Teuton 
Reformer. The Erasmian prudence and experience rejected 
the Wittenberg methods as crude and undiscriminating. 
Early in the controversy he wrote to Luther, advising him 
to denounce those who abused the Pope’s authority, and not 
to abuse the Pope personally. In 1520 he explained to 
Campegio his own relation to Luther: “I told Luther that if 
he would moderate his language, he might be a shining light, 
and that the Pope, I do not doubt, would be his friend.” 

The conscience of Erasmus also, as well as his taste and 
prudence, held him back from sympathy with the Lutheran 


| programme. To Erasmus, Christianity consisted essentially in 


the spirit of love, wisdom, and goodness. He always opposed 
war and all controversies, although, by the irony of circum- 
stance, he had to engage in controversy to defend his principles 
of peace. The main reason why Erasmus, ‘when the crisis 
came, withheld his open sympathy from Luther, was not, as 
both Protestant and Romanist historians have sometimes 
taught, because he was a temporiser and a coward. He may, 
at times, have acted in a cowardly fashion, although he could 
speak out bold words in defence of other men. It would 
be hard to free him from the charge of temporising. But 
historians have often failed to recognise that his conscience 
restrained him from indorsing Luther’s position. Erasmus 
could not approve of Luther’s attitude toward the Pope or of 
his views of the Papacy. | 

Erasmus always considered the Papacy salvable. He 
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reverenced it, as Dante had done, although, like Dante, he 
had his own opinion of the character of some individual popes, 
Still, he believed, or at least said he believed, that Leo X. was 
a “pious Pope.” The successors of Leo, Adrian and Clement, 
he thought were willing to compromise and find an agreement. 
“The difficulty,” he wrote in his later life, “lay elsewhere.’ 
There is little question as to where he was pointing when he 
said “elsewhere.” It was toward the convents of the mendi- 
cant monks, who were always his bitterest enemies, while popes 
and cardinals were his friends and confidential correspondents. 
Moreover, Erasmus was bound to Leo by strong ties of 
personal gratitude. He had been rescued twice from the 
restrictions and intolerance of the monks by the kind personal 
interposition of the Pope. He knew, also, that Leo had 
expressed openly his abhorrence of the irregular and immoral 
practices of the monks. Leo had read with relish his 
Encomium of Folly, in which the sins of monkery were 
denounced unsparingly, and even the faults of previous popes 
were ridiculed. 

At bottom Erasmus and Leo were fellow-Humanists, 
though one happened to be wearing the scholar’s cap and the 
other the triple crown. If Erasmus had no reason for con- 
sidering that Leo X. was antichrist, he had much less reason 
for taking this dark view of his successor, Adrian VI. The 
earnestness and sincerity of Adrian is shown in his message to 
the Nuremberg Diet, in 1522 :— 

“We are well aware that even in this Holy See, for many years past, much 
that is abominable has been going on—abuses in things spiritual, transgressions 
of commands: yea, that all things have been perverted to evil, . . . We have 
all of us wandered from the right way, and we must therefore humble ourselves 


before God. As far as it lies with us to do anything in this matter we will use 
all diligence,” ete, 


We have all of us wandered from the right way, and we 
must therefore humble ourselves before God! These are ex- 
cellent words to read, but they do sound a little incongruous 
in the lips of antichrist. 

Luther massed together the Pope, the papal institution, the 
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whole Roman hierarchy, and the monastic orders, into one vast 
system of antichrist. Erasmus, with more genial humanistic 
tolerance, and with a far more intimate insight into actual 
conditions in Rome, could not possibly approve of Luther’s 
indiscriminate anathemas. It is safe to say that the average 
intelligent Protestant of our day has adopted the attitude of 
Erasmus. The recent “symposia” of opinion, at the time of 
the death of Leo XIII., show that the Protestant press has 
come well round to the Erasmian way. 

Il. The Proper Method of Reforming the Church.—Erasmus 
recognised the existence of evils and the urgent need of reform, 
as clearly as did Luther. They differed as to the best method 
to be pursued in the reformation. It was the typical differ- 
ence which has divided good men in every age as they face the 
evils in society and in institutions. Shall the reformation be 
immediate and thorough at the risk of division, or shall it be 
united and slow with the probability of incompleteness ? 
Erasmus always, consistently, advocated the gradual, catholic, 
evolutionary method of reform. ‘Of course the Church needs 
reform,” he wrote in 1521, ‘“‘ but violence is not the way to it. 
Both parties behaved like maniacs.” As the Prince of the 
Humanists and the leader of Greek New Testament scholarship, 
he believed that the spread of Biblical learning was the best way 
to correct the evils of the Church and the age. He even made 
the strange suggestion that there should be compulsory general 
education in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. He hoped that by the 
spread of intelligence and the diffusion of the principles of the 
Gospel the desired reforms might be accomplished. He believed 
that strife, antagonism, and schism would be fatal to true pro- 
gress. The famous Laurinus letter of 1523 shows his position :— 


“TI cannot help hating dissension and loving peace and harmony. I see 
how much easier it is to stir up confusion than to allay it. I would that all 
might strive together for the triumph of Christ and the peace of the Gospel, 
and that without violence, but in truth and reason, we might take counsel. 
- + . To those who go about to this end Erasmus shall not be found wanting. 
But if anyone desires to throw everything into confusion, he shall not have me 


either for a leader or a companion.” 
Sa 
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Erasmus differed from Luther also in that he attacked evils 
rather than individuals and institutions. “I have mocked at 
open and notorious vice. I have blackened no man’s reputa- 
tion.” He possessed, it is true, a neat fund of epithets, and 
could use them dexterously in debate, especially with Luther 
himself ; but this accomplishment was only part of the necessary 
equipment of the scholar of the sixteenth century. 


“ He fought, but not with love of strife.” 


In the letter to Luther, mentioned before, he said: “I 
think courtesy to opponents is more effective than violence, 
Old institutions cannot be rooted up in an instant. Quiet 
argument may do more than wholesale condemnation.” Such 
words cannot be waved aside as merely the prudent utterances 
of a time-server. They are Christian words, and when they 
are viewed in the lurid light of the history of Europe for the 
following two hundred years, their wisdom is not dimmed. 

The Erasmian plan of reform, therefore, was to remove 
ignorance in the Church by education, to discomfit and shame 
excesses by ridicule, and to overcome bigotry by emphasising 
the simple principles of the Gospel. Luther interrupted this 
programme by challenging and battling against the men and 
the institutions which represented the evils. His method was 
abrupt, radical, and revolutionary. ‘Make an end to all 
your rotten performances,” he ordered the canons of Witten- 
berg Cathedral ; ‘“‘do away with masses, vigils, and everything 
that is opposed to the Gospel and to our commands.” He 
adds his ultimatum. “ Make up your minds, and let me have 
a straightforward, immediate answer, yes or no, next Sunday.’ 
Wittenberg being Luther’s headquarters, the canons find it 
expedient to answer yes. 

This attitude of Luther’s is, at least, attractive. It shows 
rugged honesty and deep conviction. All the world loves 4 
fighter, even more than it loves a lover. Luther set up 4 
straight, clean fight—* I in the Pope’s hair and he in mine,’ 
as he himself gleefully expressed it. This method may gail 
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the external object desired, but it is always at the cost of 
antagonism and division. It is a question how far it aids in 
the spiritual solution of the difficulties involved. In St Paul’s 
phraseology, it may be as “ carnal ” as physical force. 

Our Protestant historians have generally agreed that 
Luther’s method was necessary. The evils, they say, were too 
deep-rooted and vice too openly defiant to permit the possibility 
of an Erasmian solution. It is natural to interpret human 
actions in the past from the point of view of predestination. 
This is because we consider the choices of an individual in the 
light of all the succeeding providential circumstances. We are 
not so Calvinistic about the actions of men to-day. These are 
usually ascribed to free-will—and total depravity. The value 
of the historical imagination lies in its power to view a great 
personality of the past contemporaneously. His actions may 
thus be judged by his motives and environment, and not by 
the long series of subsequent events which may be largely de- 
pendent upon his actions. When we endeavour to make this 
contemporaneous estimate of Luther’s attitude and méthods, 
it seems impossible not to regret that the advice of Erasmus 
was not heeded by Luther. For, judging as we would judge 
the actions of a man to-day, the method of Erasmus appears 
saner, wiser, and kinder. 

Goethe professed his belief that Europe would have ad- 
vanced more quickly under the guidance of Erasmus. Mr 
Huxley, in his last years, expressed a similar conviction. 
Janssen, the ablé Roman Catholic historian, says that, if the 
movement could have been carried on without violent uproot- 
ing and destruction, there was no more favourable moment for 
genuine reform than in Luther's days. 

III. Toleration of Opinion.—It is said that the views of 
Erasmus on the subject of toleration were far in advance of 
his age. They were, however, the general humanistic opinions 
of his day. Humanism, as a spiritual movement, aided greatly 
in the progress of European thought, by cultivating a genial 
and sympathetic intellectual attitude in the midst of a bigoted 
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and belligerent generation. In many of the Humanists, this 
tolerance was the result of religious indifferentism or even 
scepticism ; but Erasmus, with all his levity and his classical 
culture, was a man of deep Christian sentiment. He felt 
earnestly on the great issues of his day, deploring the bitter- 
ness of the controversies and sympathising with neither party 
in the polemical tactics employed. 

The charge of timidity, so often brought against Erasmus, 
must be modified as we read his frequent and often courageous 
pleas for toleration of opinion. It is certainly to his credit 
that this courage was exhibited for the rights of other men, 
even of those from whom he differed. Here his religious 
spirit and his Humanism blended to produce one of his finest 
moral qualities. He defended Reuchlin boldly against the 
monkish bigots of Cologne. He advised Frederick of Saxony 
to protect Luther against Rome. To Sadolet he wrote that 
Luther’s books had better be read than burnt. His letter to 
Campegio, in 1520, shows that Erasmus was no uncertain 
advocate of free speech. “TI perceived that the better a man 
was, the less he was Luther's enemy. I approved of what 
seemed good in his works. . . . If we want truth, every man 
ought to be free to say what he thinks without fear. If the 
advocates of one side are to be rewarded with mitres and the 
advocates of the other with rope or stake, truth will not be 
heard.” Such words ring true, and it is a pleasure to find that 
they are not infrequent. “The defeat of Luther will destroy 
evangelical truth and Christian liberty,” he wrote again. Some 
years later he wrote, on the other hand, that the triumph of 
Lutheranism would mean the overthrow of letters; but he 
seems then to refer to the excesses of fanaticism in the 
Protestant movement, as seen in the vagaries of the “ Heavenly 
Prophets.” 

His love of toleration was closely connected with his inde- 
pendent or individualistic attitude. “Iam a lover of liberty. 
I will not and cannot serve a party.” Erasmus steadfastly 
declined every alluring offer to wear the livery of Rome. He 
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refused the bishop’s mitre and the cardinal’s hat. As an 
independent thinker, devoted to the cause of free thought, he 
pleaded for toleration for Luther, although he had little 
sympathy with Lutheranism as a movement. One of the 
main reasons why he had no sympathy was that he detected 
inthe new communion the same intellectual narrowness and 
intolerance to which he objected in the old Church, and between 
the two intolerances, he preferred the Roman, as both more 
ancient and more logical. 

In striking contrast with the pliant and courteous tolerance 
of Erasmus was the strong, uncompromising attitude of 
Luther, on all matters of religious belief. If Erasmus and the 
Humanists were essentially modern in their ideas concerning 
religious toleration, they failed, for that reason, to affect the 
religious consciousness of their own day as much as did Luther. 
The great Reformer probably influenced the religious men of 
his time more effectually, because he shared the popular, 
limited ideas concerning toleration. Luther and the Pope 
were quite at one in their views as to toleration of opinion. 
They differed as to the opinions which should be tolerated, and 
as to the methods of opposing incorrect dogma. But Luther, 
although he did not favour oppression or persecution, did not 
believe in toleration of opinion, in the modern sense, and he 
certainly did not practise it. Not only did he maintain that 
the Pope and all his adherents would be damned, but toward 
fellow-Protestants who disagreed with his doctrines he 
exhibited the most amazing intolerance. He denounced 
Henry VIII. with a coarseness and extravagance he tried after- 
wards to mitigate. Carlstadt, Miinzer, and the Anabaptists 
he anathematised. To the gentle Zwingli he denied the name 
of Christian, and Erasmus himself was the worst enemy Christ 
had had for a thousand years. Bullinger said that Luther 
sends to the devil everyone who does not wholly agree 
with him. 

But hard words break no bones, and much of this extrava- 
gance of language need not be taken at its face value. 
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The narrowness of Luther’s intolerance was not confined 
to theologians who were so unfortunate as to differ from 
him. It was seen also in his attitude toward the Jews and the 
peasants. The anti-Semitism of to-day can find solace and 
support in the utterances of the “entire Luther,” and his 
severe words, at the time of the Peasant war in 1525, show 
that he had no sympathy with the movement for agrarian 
reform, except under the control of a political absolutism. He 
preached, as Calvin did, the duty of unconditional submission 
to rulers, whether they be good or bad. By the nemesis of 
circumstance, the movements of the social democracy in 
Germany are largely out of sympathy with the Protestant 
Church, for, since the days of Luther, the Church has shown 
but little sympathy with the cause of democracy. 

IV. The Attitude toward Dogma.—<*Why should we 
narrow the profession of Christ when He willed that it should 
be most broad?” ‘This question of Erasmus’ is as pertinent 
to-day as in the Reformation age, and it probes into difficulties 
in Protestantism as well as in Romanism. The question also 
indicates the attitude of Erasmus toward all dogmatic 
questions. The modern tendency in Protestantism toward a 
“short creed,” or simple statement of fundamental beliefs, is 
quite in the Erasmian way. 

His earliest religious work, the Enchiridion, was largely 
a plea for this simplicity of faith. In the Introduction to 
his Greek New Testament, in 1516, he advocates the Christo- 
centric method of presenting Christian truth. In 1518, he 
brought out this thought still more clearly. “ 1 would not defile 
the divine philosophy of Christ with human decrees. Let 
Christ remain where He is, the centre, with certain circles 
about Him.” He suggests a commission of pious and learned 
men who should bring together into a compendium, from the 
purest sources, “ the whole philosophy of Christ,” with as much 
simplicity as learning, as much brevity as clearness. ‘“ What 
pertains to the faith should be treated in as few articles as 
possible.” 
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Erasmus found as little satisfaction in the dogmas of 
Luther and the Augsburg Confession as in the traditional 
dogmas of Rome. “I cannot accept his doctrines,” he wrote 
in his old age. Luther, to his mind, was merely opposing one 
dogma with another. Although Luther was the champion 
of Protestantism, Erasmus was really maintaining the more 
logically Protestant position of freedom from the authority of 
all dogma. “Every definition is a misfortune,” he wrote. 
« A man is not damned because he cannot tell whether the Spirit 
has one principle or two. Has he the fruits of the Spirit ? 
That is the question. True religion is peace, and we cannot 
have peace unless we leave the conscience unshackled on 
obscure points.” To the Archbishop of Mainz he wrote: 
“Reduce the number of dogmas to a minimum. You can do 
it without injury to Christianity. On other points leave 
everyone free to believe what he pleases.” 

Luther’s position was characteristically different. ‘“ Chris- 
tians require certainty, definite dogmas, a sure word of God, 
which they can trust to live and die by. For such certainty 
Erasmus cares not.” Here the moral power of Luther’s 
convictions appeals to us strongly. The problem in Protes- 
tantism is to retain Luther’s depth of conviction, and at the 
same time gain the breadth of view of Erasmus. There is no: 
doubt that Luther, with all his spirituality and power, trans- 
planted bodily from Romanism to Protestantism the medizval 
conception of dogma. ‘The task of Protestant theology to-day 
is more than the change in the form of dogma. It is the 
change in the idea of dogma. 

V. The Freedom of the Will.—This was the only point of 
Open controversy between these two great leaders of thought, 
although it was really less significant than any of the four other 
questions already discussed. The particulars of this debate 
need not be examined here, for neither of them added anything 
hew or noteworthy to the old, insoluble problem. This 
question is found in Brahman, Jewish, and Mohammedan 
theology. It has appeared, in some characteristic phase, at 
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almost every great era of Christian thought. Neither the 
earnestness of Luther nor the wit of Erasmus could do 
more than rehearse the familiar Biblical and psychological 
arguments. 

The Calvinistic Churches of Great Britain and America, 
while not surrendering their fundamental belief in the divine 
initiative, are now emphasising the freedom of the human 
will, in a manner which savours more of the De Liber 
Arbitrio of Erasmus, than of the extreme deterministic 
position of Luther, from which even Melanchthon drew back. 

So far we have reason to rejoice in the triumph of Erasmus. 
His ideas on these disputed points were broader and better 
than Luther’s. They have won their way on their merits, 
in spite of the prestige of Luther and the unpopularity of 
Erasmus. But it is an ominous fact that the effort to 
introduce these ideas into organic Protestantism is accom- 
panied by a revival of the indirect and evasive moral methods 
of Erasmus. Here we come across the seamy side of his 
success. His indecision of utterance, his yielding to the 
prevailing opinion in the Church, his preference for peace 
rather than for candid expression of his convictions—these 
are the shadows which are found lurking behind the light 
of his triumph. 

The obstacles in the path of spiritual progress are not 
always the result of ignorance, indifference, or sin. They 
may come from the ethical demands made on the Protestant 
teacher by veracity. How can the claims of veracity impede 
intellectual and spiritual progress? This is an important 
question, but it is answered in the following sentences :— 

A man who has vowed to maintain a certain set of theo- 
logical propositions has no moral right to teach what is 
inconsistent with those propositions. 

No man can speak with the authority of truth while in4 
position where his right to declare his views is questioned by 
those he desires to influence. 

These sentences show the difficulties with which many 
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sincere men are struggling in the Protestant Churches. They 
tell the reason why many utterances are inconsistent and 
halting. They show, in part, why some teachers who hold 
“advanced ” views concerning the Scriptures retain antiquated 
forms of doctrine based originally upon the verbal inspiration 
of the Scriptures. They show also why good arguments for 
progressive theology often fail to convince. Plain, honest 
men doubt the right of a Protestant teacher to question 
doctrines he agreed to uphold, and their instinctive judgment 
on this simple moral question will determine their conclusion 
concerning the theological question involved. They will argue 
that if a man is teaching what he has no moral right to teach 
in the Church, there is probably something wrong with his 
views as well as with his character. It is only fair to Protestant 
teachers to say that they are as a class quite as sensitive to the 
ethical requirements of their position as are their critics, and 
this ethical sensitiveness is restraining the free utterance of 
many who are labouring and longing for the fuller light. 

The younger generation of ministers in the Evangelical 
Churches find that their theology is strongly influenced by the 
study of Biblical criticism, the ethnic religions, and the scientific 
conception of development. The changes in theology which 
these ideas will ultimately effect are more thorough and funda- 
mental than some of our brisk, popular reconcilers of science 
and religion seem able or willing to recognise. With all the 
instinctive desire for evolution rather than revolution, with all 
loyalty to the great truths contained in the cardinal doctrines 
of the Church, with all the longing to hold both to history and 
to freedom, still the fact must be faced that these wider truths 
of our age are incompatible with the form, the logic, and the 
method of the old Protestant “systems,” which are still de- 
manded of most of our ministry in their ordination vows. The 
outcome must be, not the amendment or alteration of the old 
systems, but their recasting or reconstruction. 

__Just so far as this incompatibility is felt, it is producing 
indirectness, inconsistency, if not evasion. Crypto-liberalism is 
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practised in communions which will not permit open expression 
of liberalism. Progressive men are quietly disseminating their 
views, preaching them cautiously, but usually keeping them 
out of print. A frank public expression of liberal views 
is discouraged by the crypto-liberals as “inexpedient,” and 
opposed by conservatives as erroneous. This crypto-liberalism 
has adopted the Erasmian morals. It advocates the “ policy” 
of silence, education, and patient waiting for conservative 
funerals. 

There are many good arguments, or at least a good many 
arguments, advanced for this position—evolution, continuity, 
the evils of schism, the unity and peace of the Church, love of 
the brethren who differ, and many other excellent reasons. 
Against all this array, drawn from history, analogy, and the 
soul of Erasmus, one simple little question stands in the 
wavering balance: Is it honest ? 

Crypto-liberalism will object to this question. Let us ask 
another, which may not be liked any better: Is it Protestant 
to be a crypto-liberal ? 

If anything is clear on the pages of the history of the six- 
teenth century, it is that crypto-liberalism is not Protestant. 
Protestantism, as a positive moral movement, sprang from the 
scorn of compromise, evasion, and duplicity. “Do away with 
your assertion of your convictions,” said Luther, “and you do 
away with your Christianity.” The League of Schmalkald pro- 
tested against being coerced into professing to believe what 
they knew they did not believe, under any fear or any tempta- 
tion. In spite of his intolerance and incomplete conceptions 
Luther blazed the way for intellectual and spiritual progress 
by the moral power of his straightforward sincerity. Nothing 
can exceed his scorn for the crypto-liberal policy of Erasmus. 

That the Erasmian policy in the Church is endangering 
morals we propose to prove by three witnesses, who agree 
on this question of the ethical peril, although they might 
not agree on much else. It will be seen that there is 00 
collusion among these witnesses, when their names ale 
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mentioned as those of Professor Huxley, Professor Sidgwick, 
and Dr Gore, Bishop of Worcester. 

Professor Huxley said: “Theological apologists who 
insist that morality will vanish if their dogmas are exploded 
would do well to consider the fact that, in the matter of 
intellectual veracity, science is already a long way ahead of 
the Churches; and that, in this particular, it is exerting an 
educational influence on mankind of which the Churches have 
shown themselves utterly incapable.” This is perhaps an 


instance of the odiousness of comparisons, and it is capable, 


and possibly was intended to be capable, of arousing some 
of the odium theologicum. Nevertheless, it is a strong charge 
against ecclesiasticism. Coming from one who was a frank 
critic of ecclesiastical Christianity, its importance will be 
discounted by many who will listen more attentively to the 
other two. 

Professor Sidgwick, some eight years ago, made what is 
probably the severest attack on Anglican Erasmianism ever 
made :— 

“The efforts made for more than a generation in England to liberalise 
the teachings of the English Church, and to open its ministry to men of 
modern ideas, must find an inexorable moral barrier in the obligations of 
veracity and good faith. For the minister who recites any one of the creeds, 
while conscious of not really believing it, can hardly be acquitted of breaking 
both these rules of duty at once; since he solemnly states that he believes 


a theological proposition which he has given an express pledge to believe and 
to teach, and stating this falsely, breaks his pledge.” 


This is a very solemn and serious charge. Confidence in 
the ethical standards inculcated in the Church is not assured 
as we read the able replies made by Dr Hastings Rashdall. 
Dr Rashdall not only concedes, he very earnestly claims, a 
very wide divergence between the actual beliefs of the clergy 
and the doctrines they are required to assent to. “There 
are few clergymen whose private beliefs correspond with the 
letter of the formule to which they profess adhesion.” “If 
anyone supposes that the Articles really express the actual 
views of the clergy, he must be singularly inobservant of their 
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pulpit and other utterances.” “ Among the most numerous 
section of the clergy . . . . nothing can exceed the contempt 
with which the Thirty-nine Articles are commonly treated.” 
He claims that there is such a general, although not quite 
universal, agreement on the subject, that “it is legitimate 
to subscribe to the Articles in a very elastic and unnatural 
sense.” 

These expressions do not lack the Protestant merit of 
frankness. Erasmus certainly could not and would not have 
written them. Dr Rashdall is deeply in earnest, and he feels 
the exigencies of a situation which he deplores. If every man 
were as outspoken as he, the difficulties would vanish. But he 
is arguing for a position which he himself, by reason of his 
frankness, does not share. In a second paper, which is a reply 
to Dr Sanday’s criticism of his previous utterance, he claims 
that there is no unveracity in assenting to propositions when 
both parties recognise that the propositions are not literally 
meant. He is so infelicitous in his illustrations as to compare 
the solemn vow to maintain the truths of Christianity to the 
polite expression, “‘ My dear sir!” or even to the words of an 
actor on the stage ! 

The logic of Dr Rashdall’s argument hangs on the point 
that there is a virtual agreement between the parties interested 
that the vow is to be interpreted indirectly. But Dr Gore 
and Dr Sanday deny any such general agreement. The 
Bishop has recently written that clergymen who constantly 
recite the words of the Creed cannot consistently hold their 
office unless they personally believe what they recite. There 
are many who will agree with this statement of Dr Gore’s who 
neither agree with his Christology nor with the letter of the 
creed he is endeavouring to preserve intact. 

If all progressive men were as frank as Dr Rashdall, the 
moral atmosphere might soon become clarified. If his own 
suggestive phrase might sometimes be expressly stated, some 
change might come speedily. If an applicant for Holy Orders 
could say, “I accept the Articles of the Church on the basis 
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of a common understanding that these Articles are to be 
interpreted in a very elastic and unnatural sense,” perhaps 
there would no longer be occasion for the Reviews to discuss 
the reluctance of able men to take Orders. 

Dr Rashdall argues further that it is better that able men 
should enter the Church, interpreting the moral obligations in 
the free way suggested, rather than that the ministry should 
be recruited exclusively from the class of narrow-minded men 
who really believe the doctrines required by the Church. 

Dr Martineau, a generation ago, wrote: “It is no longer 
an insult to a clergyman’s honour, but rather a compliment 
to his intelligence, to suspect him of saying one thing and 
believing another.” This is asserting ironically the same thing 
that Dr Rashdall is conceding apologetically. 

It seems almost certain that great changes will appear soon 
on the theological horizon. A sign is seen in the general ex- 
pressions of dissatisfaction with the old Protestant formulas. 
A more hopeful sign is the expectation that great modern ideas, 
such as cosmic development, will prove to be of tremendous 
power when appropriated religiously. 

The coming years are fraught with great issues for 
Protestantism. The intellectual progress of the world is 
largely dependent upon the free advance of spiritual Protestant- 
im. The answer to our questions of to-day will not lie in 
any elaborate formula, or in the invention of ‘any ingenious 
plan by which one may believe one thing while professing to 
believe another. The solution will be moral, not intellectual. 

Every man who in his secret heart has broken with the old 
doctrines must, in his own way, win the moral right to speak 
out the truth that is in him. There cannot be true progress 
except on the basis of veracity and sincerity. 

The moral spirit of Luther, the spirit of the Protestants of 
Schmalkald, is the true “essence of Protestantism.” It is the 
spirit which abhors insincerity and refuses to offer to God the 
unclean sacrifice of a lie. If it is true to itself, Protestantism 


will tear away the tissues and glosses with which the Erasmian 
Vou. III.—No. 1. 6 
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morals have entangled it. Progressive Protestantism wil 
come forth courageously from its bondage to the old Protes. 
tant letter. It will defend the noble ideas of Erasmus in the 
spirit of Luther. It will never speak with power and persus- 
sion until it does. 

To do this will cost much, and many men will feel the 
cost, but there seems to be no other solution of the difficul- 
ties. Sincerity, spirituality, self-sacrifice—these virtues are 
elemental in the character of Jesus Christ. They have given 
Christianity its power and permanency. They created Pro. 
testantism. They are guiding now into the path of promise. 


HENRY GOODWIN SMITH. 
CrncinnaT1, Onto. 





DREAMS AND IDEALISM. 


F. C. S. SCHILLER, 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


For some reason, not easy to analyse completely, but 
probably connected with the convenient ambiguities of the 
word, it has become more reputable for philosophers to call 
themselves “idealists” than “realists.” But the verbal 
agreement which has thus been reached can hardly be said to 
indicate any real advance either in the cogency of the 
philosophic case for idealism, or in the amount of popular 
acceptance it has conquered. Indeed, there seems to be a 
real and growing danger that, on the one hand, the philosophic 
arguments for idealism should become more and more slip- 
shod as their technicality increases, and, on the other, that the 
great mass of human thought should become more and more 
contentedly ignorant of reasonings grown too unintelligible for 
their value to be appreciated, or their fallacies to be detected. 
The blame for both these tendencies would seem to rest 
mainly on the doctrine which would like to monopolise the 
name “ Idealism,” but is more accurately described as idealistic 
absolutism, and has unfortunately succeeded only in obscuring 
and rendering unpalatable the truth contained in the idealistic 
interpretation of our experience. 

It may be useful, therefore, to make an attempt to clear 
away the fallacies and confusions on which idealism is too 
often based, in order to make room for an argument which 


is easily within the scope of ordinary minds, and, while it 
83 
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establishes more simply and conclusively what is really tenable 
in idealist contentions, may even lead to a reconciliation of 
Realism and Idealism. 

I. We may consider first, therefore, the procedure of 
idealistic absolutism, which professes to steer a safe and 
rational course between the Scylla of subjective idealism and 
the Charybdis of realism. Actually, however, it would seem 
rather to sacrifice part of its crew to Scylla, and the rest to 
Charybdis, and finally to founder in an abyss of fallacy. 

(1) It sets out from what may stand as the fundamental 
tenet of all idealism, viz., the assertion that reality is eaperience. 
But as stated this proposition needs expansion, if it is to 
account for the facts, and idealistic absolutism also has to 
develop it. It proceeds therefore to add on the one hand that 
the experience which is co-extensive with reality is not to be 
identified with owr experience—as the subjective idealists 
falsely suppose—while yet, on the other, the assertion that 
reality is independent of owr experience is not to involve a 
lapse into realism. 

It protests, therefore, (2) that subjective idealism is absurd. 
The subjectivist cannot really suppose that things cease to 
exist when he is not perceiving them, nor that his fellow-men 
are but phantoms of his own creation. But does not this 
concession block the original road to Idealism, and bring us 
back to Realism ? 

(83) The absolutist saves his idealism by adding to the 
assertion that reality is experience—“ yes, but the A bsolute’s, nol 
ours.” The Absolute is an infinite experience which includes 
all our finite experiences, and eternally perceives the system 
of the universe. 

(4) The finite subject is thus put down; but the qualities 
of the Absolute Experience remain to be determined. 
And this might be difficult if the finite spirit, of which alone 
we seem to have direct knowledge, were wholly worthless 
But it can be declared an imperfect reflexion of the Absolute, 
and then observations of finite experience may once more be 
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appealed to. By their aid the void and formless Absolute gets 
itself determined as individual, purposive, and spiritual, some- 
times even as conscious and personal, while any doubts as to 
whether these human qualities will stand the transfer to the 
Absolute are silently evaded. 

It is, I think, apparent that when thus stated in its naked 
incoherence the absolutist proof of Idealism seems far from 
satisfactory. Nor would philosophers so extensively have felt 
bound to accept it, had they not usually come upon it with 
two settled convictions, the one derived from their studies, 
that Realism is impossible, and the other from their natural 
instincts, that subjective idealism is practically absurd. 

And yet a little clear thinking would show that if the 
above argument be the best Idealism can do, then Idealism 
is untenable ; that strict Idealism comes nearer to subjectivism 
than to absolutism; that the assumption of an absolute 
experience is self-defeating, and does not account for the 
“independent” existence of the “real” world; and that 
nothing is unacceptable to true Idealism that can be proved, 
or even seriously asserted, by Realism. And thus at the 
final point of view the true Idealism would become one with 
the true Realism, and their antithesis would be transcended. 

Let us note, therefore, in the first place how inadequate 
or fallacious are all the stock arguments for Idealism. Thus 
(1) the mere experiencing of a world is no:adequate proof 
of Idealism, because it would occur equally if Realism were 
right. For however “independent” the reality might be in 
itself, it would be real for us only as experienced. 

(2) It seems vain to show that without an experiencing 
subject there can be no object, and that therefore reality is 
spiritual. For this fails to show that reality is wholly spiritual, 


§ and the “subject” in this argument is just as much conditioned 


by the “object” as vice versa. Each is implied in the other, 
and neither can claim the priority. Experience is a process 
which plays between two poles, both of which are necessary 
to its reality. 

6a 
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(8) The argument that as the world is plainly not de. 
pendent on “my” experience, it must be on the Absolute’, 
succumbs to the slightest criticism. It is traceable, of course, 
to the old Berkeleian doctrine that the esse of things is their 
percipi, whence it infers that as there is a permanent world. 
order, there must also be a continuous divine percipient. In 
this, however, some serious subreptions have occurred. Thus 
it has been taken for granted (1) that there is a world. 
order strictly “common” to a plurality of percipients, 
and (2) that the alleged permanence of the world as it 
appears to the postulated non-human mind is available as 
an explanation of “my” intermittent experience, and yields 
a common ground for individual experiences to meet on. 
The Absolute, in short, is used as an asylum ignorantia, 
which hides from view the real difficulties of the meta 
physical problem. 

The absolutist form of this argument, moreover, is 
greatly inferior to the Berkeleian. For Berkeley had at least 
claimed the right to conceive the divine mind in a sufficiently 
human fashion to render plausible, if not unexceptionable, 
the analogy between it and the human mind. But all such 
analogies utterly break down when an impersonal, inhuman 
Absolute is substituted for God. For then the world is not 
“in” my consciousness in the same way as it is in the Absolute’, 
nor does it exist “for” my mind in the same way as it is supposed 
to do for the Absolute’s. Indeed, it is only in a different, and 
quite improper, sense that mind and consciousness can be 
attributed to the totality of things, the Absolute. Moreover, 
its experience “includes” other experiences in a way “mine” 
does not. Nor does their inclusion in an absolute “mind” 
render things any the less extra-mental to me, or alleviate 
the pressure of an alien reality. From our human point of 
view, therefore, this absolute idealism is the crassest realism: 
it has lost also the chief emotional advantage of idealism, 
the power, to wit, of fostering a feeling of kinship with the 
universe. 
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And, finally, it is merely an illusion that the existence of 
an Absolute at all accounts for the common world of 
individual percipients. For (1) it is practically useless: it 
does nothing to alleviate our practical difficulties of under- 
standing one another, of communicating ideas and experi- 
ences. (2) It leaves the individual variations just the same. 
But (3) it renders their existence theoretically incomprehensible. 
For even when we have hastily taken it to solve the question 
of the possibility of a common world—by begging it—we 
find ourselves involved instead in a still more puzzling problem, 
viz, that of accounting for an indefinite plurality of frag- 
mentary distortions of the absolute world-image. To dismiss 
these cavalierly as “appearances” is to exhibit temper, not 
to solve the problem. For, after all, it was these human 
experiences which the Absolute was invoked to explain. Not 
only does it refuse to do this, but it leaves us (4) with our 
difficulty doubled. We had to explain how the many 
individual perceptions could correspond with one another and 
coalesce into a common world: we have now to explain in 
addition how each of them can correspond with an absolute 
perception as well! 

Is it too much, therefore, to conclude that the argument 
from the human to the “absolute” mind does not hold, be- 
cause there is no real analogy between them? An Absolute, 
of course, may still be conceived to “include” us and all 
things; but there is no reason whatsoever to regard it as 
“spiritual” or spiritually valuable. The Absolute will help 
us neither to regard Reality as spiritual, nor to escape from 
the difficulties of Idealism. 

(4) We may consider next the idealistic argument which 
goes back to Kant, and forms the core of his “ transcendental 
idealism,” namely, the important and indispensable part played 
by human activity in the constitution of “ reality.” To accept 
from Kant the details of the operations of thought in building 
up reality is no doubt impossible ; but his main principle is 
sound: reality for us is largely of our making. Indeed, recent 
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advances in the theory of knowledge have only made this 
clearer; it has become manifest that selective attention and 
purposive manipulation are essential and all-pervasive influ. 
ences in the construction of the “real” world, and even the 
fundamental axioms, which once seemed “ independent ” facts, 
and by Kant were still regarded as facts of mental structure, 
are now shown to originate in subjective demands.’ A 
Humanist philosopher, therefore, is not likely to undervalue 
whatever testimony to Idealism may be derivable from the 
moulding of our experience of reality by our activity. But 
candour compels him to avow that no proof of complete Ideal. 
ism seems attainable in this fashion. For it cannot be proved 
that reality is wholly of subjective manufacture. Kant himself 
found that the “forms of thought” must be supplied with 
“matter” from “sensation,” to render possible the construc- 
tion of an “ objective” nature; nor is a disavowal of his anti- 
thesis a solution of his problem. A second factor, therefore, 
not of our making, must be admitted into our “reality.” This 
we may (and must) attenuate into a mere indeterminate 
potentiality, or disparage by protesting that the true reality of 
things is never to be sought in what they originally were, but 
rather in what they have been enabled to become; but there 
still remains a given material for our constructive manipulation, 
an objective condition of our activity. However much, there- 
fore, we emphasise the function of our constructive activity 
in the cognition of reality, we still fall short of a proof that 
reality is wholly psychical. 

(5) Psychology has supplied an interesting argument to 
the subjectivity of all experiences from the variations of 
individual perceptions. But this too is insufficient t 
prove Idealism. For it has already presupposed a “real” 
world in the very experiments which establish the exist- 
ence of these subjective differences in perception. Hence, 
though their proper observation may be scientifically most 
important, and throw much light on the de facto way i 


1 Cp. Personal Idealism, pp. 47-133. 
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which the common world of social intercourse is established 
and extended, the proof that reality is psychical is wltra 
vires for this argument. It can be appealed to only after 
it has been shown that the “real” world it presupposes is 
already “ideal.” 

II. Shall we admit, then, that the “proofs” of Idealism one 
and all break down? Certainly, if what we required was an 
a priori proof independent of experience. Our ultimate 
assumptions cannot be proved a priori; they can only be 
assumed, and tried. And Idealism also would seem too 
fundamental to be derivable from anything more ultimate. 
It can only be assumed, tentatively, and to see how it works. 
If we are content to prove it in this way, we may claim, 
and substantiate our claim, that it yields a successful and 
adequate interpretation of experience. And, moreover, con- 


| ceiving and assuming it thus, we may find one real, though 


empirical, argument in its favour, which is ample to confirm 
our faith. 

In attempting such a proof, it will be futile to shrink from 
the proposition that the fundamental dictum of Idealism must 
be formulated as being that Reality is “my” experience. This 
dictum has a subjectivist tinge, which has terrified most of the 
soi-disant idealists, and driven them blindly into the nearest 
refuge for the intellectually destitute. But there is no great 
harm in it, if we do not allow it to harden into Solipsism, and 
are careful to conceive a sufficiently intimate and _ plastic 
correlation between the world or reality, and the self or 
experient. And we must avoid the fatal blunder of imagining 
that when we have pronounced our dictum, we know all about 
the self and the world, and have nothing more to learn from 
experience. For we have really still to learn both what we 
are and what the world is, and what precisely we mean by 
calling it ours. We may not, therefore, treat our knowledge 
of the self as primary, and our knowledge of the world 
as secondary; it would be truer to treat the knowledge of 
each as defining the other, and to say that the world cannot 
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be known without knowing the self, nor the self without 
knowing the world.’ 

The initial statement, therefore, that reality is “my’ 
experience must at once be expanded, and subjected to a modi- 
fication which amounts to a correction. I have to realise that 
though the reality may be really mine, it has yet been largely 
“ejected ” or extruded from consciousness, and endowed with an 
“independent” existence or transcendent reality. And the 
motives for this procedure need analysis. 

Looking into this question, we soon perceive that our 
motives were volitional. We were not constrained by any 
logical compulsion, but impelled by our emotions and desires, 
We refused to accept as owrs the whole of our experience. 
And that on merely empirical grounds. Our experience 
happens to be of such a sort that we will not accept the entire 
responsibility for it. And so we postulate an external extra- 
mental reality, to which we can attribute most of its offensive 
features.’ 

It is, however, quite conceivable that experience might be, 
or become, such that our objection to owning it would dis- 
appear. If, e.g., events invariably took the course we desired, 
should we not succumb to the temptation of fancying ourselves 
the omnipotent creators of the cosmic history? Or, again, if 
pleasure and pain (or even pain alone) were eliminated from 
our experience, should we retain self-consciousness enough to 
frame the antithesis of “self” and “world”? And what 
motive would remain for ascribing any feature in the course of 
events to an “independent ” world ? 

That there was no logical necessity about the conception of 
an external world follows also from the possibility of Solipsism. 


1 The sole reason for not asserting a complete mutual interpenetration of 
self and world lies in the fact that the self is not exclusively implicated in out 
“real” world. It extends, as we shall see, also into the “ unreal” worlds of 
dream-experience, etc., and this gives it a certain primacy. 

2 The primitive instinct is to assign to an external cause even the most 
clearly subjective disorders. Hence diseases of body and mind are ascribed to 
possession by demons. 
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Solipsism is not logically untenable; it is only practically 
uncomfortable. We might, had we willed it, have taken a 
solipsist view of the situation, if we were willing to take the 
consequences. Any one madly logical enough might always 
insist that he was the sole and omnipotent creator of his whole 
experience. When he fell into a ditch, he might applaud his 
subtle sense of humour in hoaxing himself. When, touching 
fire, he was burned, he might still proudly claim the authorship 
of the fire. And when annoyed at his fatuity, you went up 
and boxed his ears, he might still ascribe the indignity to the 
bad regulation of his creative fancy! In short, no logic could 
refute him, so long as he did not refuse to own whatever 
incidents befel him, and was willing to accept them as 
characteristic of his nature. It might be demonstrated, of 
course, that such a nature must be inherently absurd and 
perverse, self-contradictory and self-tormenting; but if he 
were blandly willing to admit this—what then? However 
you maltreated him, you could not force him to admit your 
“independent ” reality. | 

But, you will say, the solipsist is mad, and no sane person 
can entertain such fancies. Even about this it is not safe to 
dogmatise. The point whether a being, to which there must 
be attributed an inherently discordant and conflicting nature, 
is mad, would have to be settled with the philosophers of the 
Absolute. For must not their idol, which “includes,” “sin” 
and “owns” the weltering mass of suffering, struggling, and 
conflicting experiences that make up our world, have precisely 
the constitution of our imaginary solipsist ? 

And further, before we condemn him as an outrageous fool, 
should we not reflect whether we do not ourselves agree with 
him? Are we not in the habit of claiming as of our own 
fabrication large portions of our experience, which are just as 
absurd and incoherent as that of the poor solipsist? Do we 
hot, that is, regard ourselves as the authors and inventors 
of our own nightmares? And so, is it not a flagrant in- 
consistency to adopt a solipsistic interpretation for our 
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“dreams” and a realist interpretation for our “waking” 
experiences ? 

What makes this worse is that it is quite hard at times to 
know to which portion of life an experience ought to be 
assigned, and no fundamental differences in character between 
the two can be established. For dream-worlds, like that of 
waking life, run their course in time and extend themselves in 
space, and contain persons and things that seem “ independ. 
ent,” and sometimes are pleasing and sometimes not. There 
is therefore no theoretic reason for the difference in our atti- 
tude. The reason is purely practical, and excellent so far as it 
goes. Dream-worlds are of inferior value for our purposes, 
and are therefore judged “unreal.” What precisely is their 
philosophic value remains to be elucidated ; but they show 
that the solipsistic interpretation of experience is neither 
impossible nor theoretically wrong. 

The “independent reality,” then, of the world we exper- 
ence is not an inevitable inference. It is the result of an 
extrusion, by which we resent the intrusion of unwelcome 
incidents. It need not, therefore, ever have suggested itself: 
we might all have lived and died as chaotic solipsists to all 
eternity. But once the happy thought occurred to anyone, 
that he might postulate an independent reality to account for 
the incoherencies in his experience, the foundations of Realism 
were laid. The procedure was a great and instant success. 
The notion of an independent external world with independent 
other persons has indisputably worked, and philosophic argu- 
ments are impotent against it. If philosophy disputes it, 
philosophy incurs contempt. For common sense is always 
ready to suppose that whatever works is true, and fortunately 
philosophy is now tending to admit that common sense is, 
mainly, right. 

But though the Realism of ordinary life and science is right 
so far as it goes, it is not a complete proof of absolute Realism. 
The “independent reality ” which has been postulated is not, 

1 Cp. Personal Idealism, pp. 114-5. 
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after all, independent of experience, but relative to the experi- 
ence which it serves to harmonise. It is nothing absolute ; it 
means “real” im and for that experience. It may be, there- 
fore, as real as that experience, but can never be more real. 
The external world and my fellow-creatures therein are real 
“independently ” of me, because this assumption is essential to 
my action, and therefore as real as the experience I am thereby 
trying to control. Provided always that the sitwation which 
evoked the postulate continues. ‘Thus the “independence” of 
the real world is limited by the very postulate which con- 
structed it ; it is an independence subject to the one condition 
that its postulation should not cease. If, therefore, anything 
should happen in my experience leading me to doubt its 
ultimateness, the reality of the “independent” external world 
would be at once affected. 

III. Now, curiously enough, it is a fact that our experience 
is such as to suggest doubts of its own finality. There are in 
it discontinuities which familiarise us with the notion of differ- 
ent orders of reality ; we do experience abrupt transitions from 
one plane to another of reality. And in consequence we often 
find ourselves revising our belief in the independent reality of 
much that at first was accepted without qualms. Our dream- 
experiences, of course, are once more what is meant. 

This only shows, it may be said, that philosophers are 
dreamers, and that you are no better than the rest. I can 
swallow the insult, if I am allowed to exculpate the other 
philosophers. For really there are few subjects which philoso- 
phers have more persistently forborne to work out, not to say 
neglected, than the philosophic import of dreams. And yet 
reflection on their existence might have led to corollaries of the 
greatest value for the proper understanding of experience. 

(1) The fact of dream-experience, in principle, involves 
an immense extension of the possibilities of existence. It 
supplies a concrete, easy, and indisputable illustration of how 
to understand the notion of other worlds that are really 
“other,” and the manner of a transition from one world to 
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another. It shows us that Paradise cannot be found by 
travelling north, south, east, or west, however far; that it is 
vain to search the satellites of more resplendent suns for more 
harmonious conditions of existence. We must pass out of 
our “real” space altogether, even as we pass out ofa 
dream-space on awakening. In short, we may confidently 
claim that to pass from a world of lower into one of higher 
reality would be like waking from an evil dream ; to pass from 
a higher into a lower world would be like lapsing into night- 
mare.’ 

(2) More than this, dream-experience suggests a definite 
doubt of the ultimateness of our present waking life, and a 
definite possibility of worlds of higher reality (heavens) related 
to our present waking life just as the latter is to dream-life 
Thus a thought which Religion long ago divined, dimly and 
with incrustations of mythopceic fancy, Philosophy expounds 
to us as a reasoned and reasonable possibility, and urges 
Science to verify in actual fact.2 And already this unverified 
conception may sanction the consoling hope that of the evil 
and irrationality that oppress us not a little may be due to our 
not yet having found a way to dissipate the spell of a cosmic 
nightmare which besets us. 

(8) Do not dreams yield the simplest and most cogent 
of all pleas for Idealism? Do they not afford a brilliant 
vindication to the idealist’s contention that whole worlds of 
vast complexity may be subjective in their origin, and that 
their seeming reality is no sufficient warrant for their extra- 
mental nature? Do they not triumphantly enforce ou 
warning that the ascription of reality to the contents of 
experience must not be made more absolute than is necessary! 
For, while we dream them, our dream-experiences may see 
as independent of our wishes and expectations as any incident 
in our waking life, but that this independence was deceptive, 
and conditional upon the dream’s continuance, we mostly 
realise on waking up. 


1 Cp. Humanism, p. 282. 2 Cp, Humanism, p. 283. 
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We derive, therefore, from the empirical, but incontest- 
able, fact of dreaming a confirmation of the original idealist 
assertion, viz., that as reality is experience, the psychic factor in 
itis essential to its existence, and also a proof that apparent 
need not be real “reality.” And this is proved not of 
“dreams” alone, but of “waking” life no less. For the fact 
of the former enables us to grasp the thought of a fuller 
reality transcending waking life, as the latter transcends 
dreams.’ 

Just how far these propositions go to prove Idealism, and 
to disprove Realism of any kind, may fitly be considered when 
our doctrine has encountered a few of the objections which are 
easily suggested and are as easily refuted. 

(1) Thus it is clear that our view provides for the fullest 
recognition of empirical reality. Such recognition is usually 
just as full in dreams as in waking life. I run away from a 
dream-crocodile on a dream-river with the same unhesitating 
alacrity as I should display towards a real crocodile on the 
banks of the Nile. 

(2) “ But, it may be objected, do you not in your dreams see 
through the illusion and detect the unreality? Do you not 
know that you are dreaming?” Sometimes, I reply ; but then 
I sometimes also suspect the reality of my waking life. In 
fact, that is what I am disputing just now. And in support of 
my suspicions I am able to quote a whole host of religious, 
scientific, and philosophic doctrines concerning the true reality 
of worlds other than that of sense-appearance. 

(3) “ But is not dream-life merely a parody of real life, a 
grotesque re-hash of past experiences, containing nothing novel 
or original? Why question the conventional explanation of 
science, which assumes the primary reality of waking life and 
treats all other modes of experiencing as aberrations from it ?” 

I am, of course, aware that the philosophic claim I am 
making for dreams is from the standpoint of common science 
agiant paradox. Nor should I dispute that for the ordinary 

1 Cp. Riddles of the Sphinx, pp. 284-7. 
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purposes of practice that standpoint will suffice. But with 
the wider outlook of philosophy one may observe (1) that 
the exclusive reality of “ waking” experience is not a primary 
fact, but the outcome of a long process of differentiation and 
selection, which is not yet quite complete, as is shown by 
the survival of the belief in the significance of dreams. The 
process can be traced and practically justified, but it can 
never subvert the immediate reality of “unreal” experience, 
(2) It is not quite true that there is no originality in dreams, 
There do occur in them, though rarely, experiences which 
cannot as such be paralleled from waking life. Do we not 
fly in dreams, and glide, and fall down precipices without 
hurt? Yet these are achievements I have never accomplished 
while awake. Nor can I imagine what justified me once in 
dreaming that I was a beautiful woman well over eight feet 
high! I remember that it felt most uncomfortable. (3) 
Whatever may be the extent and meaning of this originality 
in dreams, it is not essential to my answer. For the 
“ scientific” objection to dreams is in any case unable to 
rebut the suggestion that, instead of imitating “ waking ” life, 
“real” and dream-life may both be imitating a higher and 
more real experience, that this is the source of the similarity 
between them, and that on awaking from our “waking” 
life we should discover this. 

(4) But is it not an essential difference that “dreams” 
are short and fleeting, while waking reality abides? No, | 
reply, the difference in duration does not matter. Our 
subjective time-estimation is enormously elastic ; some dreams, 
as experienced, may teem with the events of a lifetime. 
That on awakening they should shrivel ea post facto into 4 
few moments of “waking” time is irrelevant. And in the 
time of a more real world a similar condensation and con- 
demnation might be inflicted on the waking life. It is 4s 
possible to have a time within a time, and a dream within 
a dream, as to have a play within a play, and the fact that 
we criticise a dream-time and a dream-reality within another 
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of the same kind no more proves its absolute reality than 
the fact that Hamlet can discourse about the players’ play 
to Ophelia. 

(5) “But is it not an important difference that, whereas 
the breaks in waking life are yet bridged, so that it can con- 
tinue coherently from day to day, each dream-experience 
forms a unique and isolated world to which we never can 
return?” There is a difference here, but too much must 
not be made of it. For it seems to be merely an empirical 
accident that we do not usually resume our dreams as we 
do our waking life. And that the fact has not imposed on 
our writers is attested, e.g., by the tales of Peter Ibbetson, 
The Brushwood Boy, and The Pilgrims on the Rhine. More- 
over, cases of dreams continued from night to night are on 
record. The trance-personalities too of many mediums are 
often best interpreted as continued dreams. As, for instance, 
the strange trance lives of Mlle. Heléne Smith studied by 
Prof. Flournoy.’ 

Again, there are on this point assertions implied in all 
the great religions which should be most embarrassing to 
the common-sense confidence in the unreality of dreams. 
“Visions” and “revelations” of more real worlds, and ex- 
periences of spiritual ecstasies, are not merely the central 
reality of all mysticism, but permeate the scriptures and 
the lives of the founders of religions which count their 
adherents by the million. Is not every good Mohammedan 
bound to believe that his Prophet was carried up to “ heaven ” 
on the celestial camel Borak, and there copied the sacred 
text of the eternal Koran? Must not good Jews and good 
Christians similarly concede the authenticity of the theo- 
phanies to Moses and St Paul? And yet from the standpoint 
of waking life all these experiences were indubitably of the 
‘ unreal” order. No doctor, ¢.g., would hesitate for an 
Instant to ascribe the experiences of Jesus at the Tempta- 

‘Cp. Journal of the Society for Psychical Research, i, pp. 353-7. 


2 Des Indes-a la planéte Mars. 


Vor. III.—No. 1. 
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tion to hallucinations engendered by the forty days’ fast 
which they followed. We have learnt, indeed, from Professo 
James that this “medical materialism” does not dispose of 
the spiritual value of such “abnormal” experiences.’ But 
the fact remains that if the religions are to stand, they mu 
contend that phenomena which would ordinarily be classified 
as unreal may, properly, belong to a world of higher reality, 
The ordinary man, therefore, must choose between aban. 
doning his religion and admitting that experiences on 4 
different level from that of waking life are in some way 
real, and that it is not their discrepancy from ordinary life, 
but their own contents, which decide in what way. They 
are not necessarily discontinuous, incoherent, and unimportant 
because they diverge from the ordinary level: they may 
claim, and possess, greater spiritual value and a superior 
reality. 

And so, lastly, it may be pointed out that the unreality we 
allege against ordinary dreams rests really on their intrinsic 
shortcomings. If in our sleep we habitually “dreamt” a 
coherent experience from night to night, such a dream-life 
would soon become a “real” life, of which account would be 
taken, and to which, as in Bulwer Lytton’s story, waking life 
might even be sacrificed. We should have to regard ourselves 
as living in two worlds, and which of them was more “ real’ 
would depend largely on the interest we took in our sever 
careers. 

(6) Leaving such psychological complexities, our objector 
might take more practical ground. “ Dwelling on dreams, he 
might say, is pernicious. It undermines our faith in the 
reality of waking life ; it impairs the vigour of the action which 
presupposes such reality.” And, of course, if this were true, if 
our doctrine were calculated to unnerve us and_ practically 
paralysing, no more serious objection could be_ brought 
against it. But there is no reason to anticipate any such 
debilitating consequences. Logically there is nothing in the 


1 The Varieties of Religious Experience, ch. i. 
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thought of a higher reality that should lead us to neglect the 
highest reality with which we are in contact, or that should 
lead us to suppose that the right principles of action in our 
world would be wholly abrogated in a higher. Once more we 
might appeal to the religious conceptions of “higher” worlds 
for confirmation. And psychologically also it does not seem 
true that we do not take our dream-worlds seriously while they 
last, or are more careless about our actions in them; the 
terrors of a nightmare are surely often among the most real 
and intense feelings of a lifetime. 

(7) Lastly, a still more personal objection may be taken. 
If waking life may be as unreal as a “ dream,” may not those 
for whom we have cared in it turn out to be as unreal as the 
personages of our dreams? And will not this atrocious, but 
inevitable, inference rob life of most of its personal interest ? 

This argument, in the first place, cuts both ways. Not all 
persons are pleasant, and it might be quite a relief to find that 
some of the bad characters in our experience were but the 
monsters of a dream. Secondly, it does not follow’ that 
because persons (and things) belong to a dream-life, they do 
not belong also to a world of higher reality. Our dreams, that 
is, may be veridical, and may refer to, or foreshadow, true 
reality," even as already we may dream of the persons and 
events of our “ waking ” lives. 

IV. All these objections, then, are capable of being met, and 
our doctrine cannot be shown to deprive our life of any 
element of value, while it opens out possibilities of an indefinite 
enhancement of that value. But we have still to ask how far 
Idealism has been established, and Realism confuted, beyond 
doubt. 

Taking the latter question first, it would seem that un- 
adulterated Realism, viz., the assertion that existence is quite 
independent of experience, is still tenable, though only at the 
cost of a paradox which most realists would shrink from. 
Inasmuch as it has been shown that a complete parallelism 


1 Humanism, p. 284. 
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exists between “‘ dream ”-worlds and “ real” worlds, the resolute 
realist must take the bull by the horns, and boldly allege that 
all experiences are cognitions of real worlds, and the drean. 
worlds are real too! He might explain further that the co. 
existence of an indefinite plurality of real worlds, of infinitely 
various kinds and degrees of completeness, complexity, extent, 
coherence, pleasantness, rationality, etc., was quite conceivable, 
Habitually, no doubt, we were confined to one of these, but 
occasionally, as in dreams, we (or our “souls ”) were enabled, 
we knew not by what magic, to make fleeting incursions into 
these other, equally real, worlds, and there to make new 
acquaintances or to meet old ones, to act and suffer, and finally 
to return and say (falsely) that “it was all a dream.” Suchis 
the sole interpretation of the facts a consistent Realism could 
come to; and though it has not yet been advocated with full 
philosophic consciousness, it is not very far removed from some 
early speculations about dreams which are still entertained by 
savages. 

And, like most consistent views, it would not be easy to 
refute in metaphysics. Personally, I should probably plead 
only that a more idealistic view seemed to me more pleasing. 
Apart from such a prejudice, one could, of course, refer to the 
general objection to all Realism, viz., the impossibility of 
proving the entire independence of experience which it alleges 
on behalf of the Real. For (1) the fact we start from, and 
must continue to start from, is not a reality which is “inde 
pendent,” but one which is experienced. The mutual impli- 
cation of “experience” and “reality,” in other words, forbids 
their divorce. And (2) the “independent reality” attributed 
to some of the objects of our experience does not mean what 
the metaphysical realist supposes. It does mot assert al 
absolute independence, but is relative to, and rightly under- 
stood, means to be relative to the experiencing mind which 
asserts it. The reality we predicate, therefore, is never “ ext 
mental”; it has at its heart a reference to the experience 
which it serves to explain. If, therefore, Realism is taken t 
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mean a denial that experience and reality belong together, it 
becomes a metaphysical proposition for which there neither is, 
nor can be, any positive evidence. 

But the same considerations also will confute any idealism 
which asserts existence to be merely mental, and, a fortiori, if 
mental is taken solipsistically. If, as we have seen, “reality” 
and “ experience” are correlated terms, it is false in principle 
to reduce either to the other. This was why we were so 
cautious not to assert that reality was only “my” experience, 
or wholly psychic. Were this claim implied in the funda- 
mental position of Idealism, Idealism would be false. But 
really this claim is as little involved in true Idealism as a 
complete separation between experience and reality is in true 
Realism. 

Moreover, our illustration from dreams did not fail to 
bring out this point. The appeal to dreams showed the ideal 
character of the real only by referring to a higher reality, in 


§ which the unreality of the dream could be revealed. The 


notion of reality, therefore, was not abolished, but reaffirmed. 
For we were led to the thought of a higher reality, which, 
so far from being subjective appearance, was needed for its 
detection. Thus nothing could be condemned as a “dream” 
until we had already reached a something more truly “real.” 
But at this point apprehension may be felt lest this series 
of realities embracing dreams should be infinite, so that 
nothing could be real enough to assure us that it could never 
turn out to have been a dream. This fear, however, would 
test upon a misconception. Our procedure thoughout assumes 
that the reality of every experience is accepted, until grounds 
for doubting it arise. This, indeed, is why “dreams” at first 
deceive us. The grounds for doubt, moreover, are in the last 
resort intrinsic; they consist either in some breach with the 
continuity of the rest of experience, or in some disharmony 
which shocks us into a denial of its ultimate reality. Perhaps, 
indeed, the first case is really resolvable into the second ; for a 


breach of continuity as such involves an unpleasant jar. And 
a 
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if our experience were always wholly pleasant, and its smooth 
flow never jarred with our ideals, should we not pay scant 
heed to any incoherencies it might involve? If life were one 
great glorious pageant, should we dream of questioning its 
incidents? Should we not accept them all in the spirit of 
little children watching the gorgeous transformations of a 
pantomime? Perhaps such a childlike attitude is feasible in 
Heaven, but on earth it is out of place. For we as yet exper- 
ence discordant planes of reality, and so can conceive ideals of 
a more harmonious universe. We can doubt, too, the ultimate. 
ness of our present order; but we could not, and should not, 
doubt the absolute reality of an experience which had become 
intellectually transparent and emotionally harmonious. For 
then we should not need to postulate anything beyond our 
experience to account for it. Our immediate experience would 
cease to hint that it was the symbol of an unmanifest reality. 

Is such a situation better described in the language of 
Idealism or of Realism? To decide this would not be easy, 
but is fortunately unimportant. For, in such an experience 
everything would be absolutely real, and yet “I” should 
disown no part of it. The question therefore reduces to the 
verbal one of whether ‘“ Heaven” is better defined idealistically 
as a condition in which whatever is desired is realized, ot 
realistically as one in which whatever is real is approved of. 
But perhaps it would be best to conclude that in Perfection 
the true Idealism coincides with the true Realism, and the 
antithesis between them is robbed of all its meaning. 

F, C, S. SCHILLER. 


Corpus Curist1 CoLtece, Oxrorp. 
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THE TEN COMMANDMENTS: A STUDY 
IN PRACTICAL ETHICS. 


CHARLES BICKERSTETH WHEELER. 


Most of us have a deep-rooted dislike to examining our 
beliefs; even the man who subjects himself to rigid self-scrutiny 
with regard to his conduct will shrink from investigating too 
closely what he believes and why he believes it. This is due 
no doubt in a great measure to the action of the Churches, 
which have been as loud in their recommendation of the one 
kind of self-examination as they have been in their denuncia- 
tion of the other: and with reason; for when once a man 
begins that eager search for truth which drives him to examine 
sanely and unemotionally all that he holds most sacred, he 
soon finds he has passed beyond the pale of even the broadest 
Church. Accordingly, the people who do not care to examine 
their creeds will liken one who does so to the child who digs 
up its flowers to see how the roots are getting on: and one is 
bound to admit that the practice is not to be recommended for 
vegetables, or vegetable minds ; though nothing but good can 
come of it to those in whom the love of truth has cast out all 
fear. For one who, in the words of Socrates, boldly trusts 
himself to the argument, allowing it to bear him whither it 
pleases, will find that, though some of his cherished convic- 
tions melt away as he draws near them, others only gain 
greater beauty and strength, so that he marvels at his own 
dulness of perception in the past. 


It is in this spirit of reverent inquiry that I should like 
108 ; 
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shortly to examine the Decalogue, that main pillar of the 
Hebrew religion, adopted verbatim by the early Christian 
Church, lisped throughout Christendom by infant tongues, and 
generally accepted as a compendium of morality by the man 
in the street. Though, of course, originally intended for those 
who regarded themselves as the chosen people, the Command- 
-ments, as given in Exodus, bear so little trace of special or 
local application that, even apart from the reference made to 
them by Christ, they were almost certain to be adopted by 
Christendom out of the general mass of the moral and 
ceremonial Jewish law. In addition to which, they have for 
the student an almost unique interest, as being perhaps the 
only attempt to codify definitely man’s moral obligations 
which can be found in any of the great religions of the 
world ; for the two great commandments given two thousand 
years later by Christ were, as He said Himself, the foundation 
of the Law and the Prophets rather than a summary of them. 

I. The Ten Commandments fall naturally under three heads: 
the first four regulating man’s attitude towards God, the last 
five his attitude towards the rest of humanity, while in between 
them fitly stands the fifth, the parental relation being looked 
on as midway between divine and human. If it were possible 
for an educated Englishman to read to-day for the first time 
the four commandments which detail man’s duty towards God, 
he would probably notice several things which would cause 
him great astonishment—a feeling no longer possible for ws 
whose ears have grown so accustomed to the familiar words 
that, while we can grasp the literal meaning of the precepts, 
we are quite incapable, without a very strong effort, of getting 
at the ideas behind them, so that they are apt to fall on our 
ears with all the solemnity of a peal of bells but very little 
more specific meaning. But if it were possible for us to bring 
to the investigation of the Decalogue a mind as open ani 
uninformed as that with which we listen to the potenti 
marvels of radium, the first point which would strike us woul 
probably be the enormous strides which Theology has mate 
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since the Ten Commandments were compiled. What an 
immeasurable difference there is between the jealous God who 
demands the exclusive homage of His chosen people, and “the 
Infinite and Eternal Energy from which all things proceed”! 
The change is indeed nothing less than from polytheism to 
monotheism ; for from the first commandment it is clear that 
Jehovah recognises the existence of other gods besides Himself, 
asaking might recognise the existence of other kings while 
forbidding his subjects to pay homage to them; this is made 
even clearer from the Bible version of the commandment, 
“Thou shalt have no other gods before me”—a_ precept 
obviously meaningless if there were no other gods. 

II. The change in our point of view is no less noticeable when 
we come to the second commandment, the one dealing with 
Image-worship. The attitude of the idolater may be explained 
in two ways: he either regards the image he has made as in 
itself a god, or considers it merely as the god’s material 
counterpart ; in this latter case he possibly goes a stage farther 
and believes that the spirit of his god enters into the image, as 
the devout Catholic believes his God to enter into the con- 
secrated wafer, or the devout Anglican believes his God to 
be especially present in a consecrated building. The former 
theory, that he looks on the image as in itself a god, is almost 
unthinkable. If we try hard enough to enter into the mind of 
primitive man, we can conceive ourselves at an earlier stage of 
development as holding most of the crude beliefs that he has 
held; it only needs a sufficient degree of ignorance to believe 
that the earth is flat, that the sun revolves round it, that the 
stars are pin-pricks in “that inverted bowl we call the sky,” 
and their light the glory of another world streaming through, 
that the earth was re-peopled after the Deluge by Deucalion 
and Pyrrha throwing stones over their shoulders, that ascension 
into Heaven is accomplished by moving vertically upwards 
from the earth’s surface, that dead men can only be kept from 
tising by planting a heavy stone over their bodies: all these 
are ideas quite natural to a simple mind, quite reasonable to us 
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if we can only get rid of a certain amount of intelligence. But 
that it should be in the power of a man, of his own choice and 
with his own hands, to fashion a god which will thenceforth 
rule his destinies is flatly unthinkable. For whence could the 
idol get its divinity? To-day it is a shapeless trunk, to-morrow 
by a few strokes of the axe and a little paint and feathers it 
has become invested with life and divinity, both produced out 
of nothing by the workman! This fantastic idea, which Mr 
Housman has worked out so delightfully in Gods and their 
Makers, is surely not one which would present itself to the 
primitive intellect. 

If then the idolater cannot imagine himself to be making his 
god, we can only suppose that he regards his handiwork as an 
image of his god. When Aaron made the golden calves and 
told the people that these were the gods which had brought 
them out of Egypt, he obviously meant that they were the 
images of the gods, and not the gods themselves: for the 
calves were not in existence at the time of the Exodus. If 
the word idolatry means no more than this, the savage who 
decides to shape his log into a god rather than a bench isin 
the same position as the painter of a sacred picture or the 
carver of a crucifix ; for both these look on the work of their 
hands not as an object of devotion but as an aid to worship, 
enabling the wandering mind to concentrate itself more easily 
on the Unseen. 

It is difficult to see from what motive this should have 
been prohibited. If the worshipper’s prayer becomes more 
real through such externals—as millions of Catholics can 
testify that it does—one would have supposed that the er 
lightened Lawgiver would have encouraged their use. No 
doubt it will be said that, had he done so, the devotee would 
in time transfer his worship from the Unseen to the Seen, thus 
robbing God of the honour due to Him; which is as much 3 
to say that a lover will transfer his affections from his mistress 
to her photograph—a sufficiently improbable suggestion. But 
even so, granted such transfer took place, how could man bring 
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any dishonour on God? The whole conception of worship has 
changed: whereas now it is looked on as the satisfaction of one 
of the deepest feelings of the human heart, the primitive Law- 
giver regarded it as a tribute exacted by God; and entirely 
unconscious of his own impiety, he dared to depict Him as a 
jealous God who would be angry if the worship which was due 
to Him was paid to another. So man made God in his own 
image, stamping Him with the meanest and most selfish of all 
human failings. 

Jealousy is a feeling which no man can harbour when once 
he is conscious of his own divinity, or even when once he has 
attained the far lower height of ordinary self-respect. Such a 
man knows that in love, as in all else, it is more blessed to give 
than to receive ; if his friend love another better than himself, 
that is comparatively a little thing; the only real tragedy 
comes when that friend does something to forfeit his love. If 
man can reach this level, can say to one he loves, “Be but your 
best self and help me to be mine; that, and not devotion to 
myself, is the chief thing I ask of you”; if man can feel that 
jealousy would be an entire negation of his own greatness, 
what can we think of those who would depict the Most High 
as “a jealous God”? Oh, these pitiful attempts to utter the 
Ineffable ! 

III. The Third Commandment is generally interpreted as 
prohibiting any light or hasty use of the divine name. It seems 
alittle strange that this should have been considered one-tenth 
of the whole duty of man. Ejaculations of all kinds betray a 
lack of that philosophic calm which, according to Horace, is the 
only source and sustainer of happiness, but life would become 
alittle uninteresting were they and the emotions behind them 
all banished ; while, as to their sacred character, is there any 
more profanity in the “Mon Dieu!” of the Frenchman than 
in the “By Jove!” of the school-boy? In fact, “the custom 
of vain and rash swearing” denotes a want rather of manners 
than of religion. Certainly the ordinary man who vents his 
wrath in strong language has no more intention of offending 
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the Almighty than the British workman has of appealing to 
the Virgin when he uses his standing epithet. In any case, 
whether irreverence be intentional or not, there are so many 
forms it may take that it seems curious the Legislator should 
have thought fit to prohibit expletives only, instead of extend. 
ing his prohibition so as to cover irreverence in general. 

IV. The principle underlying the Fourth Commandment is 
wholly admirable. If there is one imperative law of Nature, 
it is that her children should have change, change of diet, 
of air, of clothing, of society—above all, of occupation. Thereis 
no surer way of wearing out men, horses, or razors than to 
work them day after day with no interval for rest. Nature 
always sets up her protest against monotony, and an inevitable 
breakdown is the result of disregarding her warning. We 
need not go so far as the pious but illogical preacher who saw 
a proof of divine wisdom and goodness in the fact that Sunday 
came, not in the middle of the week when we are compar- 
tively fresh and vigorous, but at the end when exhausted 
nature craves for rest. Yet, even if unable to follow this good 
man’s argument, we can all feel that after six days of work a 
change is welcome. 

In its original form the commandment is supposed to have 
consisted of only the first clause, all that follows being the 
gloss of a commentator—certainly a necessary one, for the 
injunction to “keep holy the Sabbath day” requires a little 
elucidation. Read in the light of what follows, it must be 
taken to mean resting from toil, if we apply to it the ordinary 
legal rule that general terms are to be explained by the special 
terms which follow them. It is from the neglect of this rule 
that the Sabbatarian movement has attained such astonishing 
proportions. Disregarding the clear interpretation of the 
phrase “keep holy,” which the commandment itself contains 
in its later clauses, the Calvinists and the Low Church party 
generally have read into the words a prohibition of all amuse 
ment or recreation, however harmless, and, in fact, of every- 
thing except religious observances. If this is what the Legislator 
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meant, it is strange he did not say so: the idea is one of no 
complexity, and he had not the excuse which may be pleaded 
by the modern House of Commons for its proverbial inability 
tosay what it means in an Act of Parliament. It is surely 
unlikely that, while his prohibition of work is so clear, he 
should have left his prohibition of amusement to be evolved 
from a phrase which may mean anything or nothing according 
to one’s definition of the word “ holy.” 

The reasonable view to take of Sunday is that expressed in 
the old “ Golden Maxim” of Sir Matthew Hale :— 

“ A Sunday well spent brings a week of content 
And health for the toils of the morrow ; 


But a Sunday profaned, whatsoe’er may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow.” 


It is good to see that the Lord’s Day Observance Society 
is prepared to supply the public on cheap terms with any 
number of copies of this maxim tastefully printed on card- 
board, and not disfigured by any dogmatic definition of the 
word “ well,” so that each man who wishes to make the best of 
his life may consult his constitution, mental and physical, and 
translate the phrase in such a way as to make the six other 
days of the week better for that which he does on the Sunday. 
It is no small sign of the wisdom of the Church of England that, 
by the mouth of one of her most eminent sons, she has quite 


§ recently affirmed this view of Sunday observance. Thus one 


man may spend the day in religious exercises, another may go 
to lectures or concerts, a third may take strenuous exercise, 
a fourth may lie in bed, and each of them may feel that he has 
spent the day well, judged by Sir Matthew Hale’s standard, 
inasmuch as he will do his work better for the rest of the week. 

It is strange how obstinately a large section of Christendom 
have shut their eyes to the plain teaching of Christ on this 
subject : in vain did He protest that “the Sabbath was made 
for man ”—they still continue to call it “the Lord’s day,” and 
to denounce as “ Sabbath-breakers” those who are really 
keeping the Sabbath in the way most adapted to their own 
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needs. Probably the “unco guid” nowhere assume quite 
so vitriolic an aspect as over this question; the look of the 
temperance lecturer as he contemplates the drunkard may be 
full of a sorrowful wonder, the pure woman may feel a shrinking 
pity for her fallen sister in the street, but nothing can temper 
the austere and baleful glare with which the men and women 
carrying prayer-books regard the passer-by on his bicycle. 

V. The Fifth Commandment is one on which great stress 
has naturally been laid by all who hold a parental or “ quasi: 
parental” relation towards the young, the latter being a con- 
venient phrase under cover of which “governors, teachers, 
spiritual pastors, and masters” hope to appropriate some of 
that honour which they possibly might fail to get on any 
other ground. The Lawgiver seems to have had misgivings 
as to the adequacy of this command unless accompanied by 
a bribe, and accordingly he held out a bait which, as many 
passages in the Old Testament show, was likely to appeal 
strongly tu the heart of the Hebrew; far more so, in fact, 
than to the man of to-day, who from a variety of motives 
is neither so fond of life nor so afraid of death as to echo 
the old pagan prayer, “ Da spatium vite, multos da Juppiter 
annos.” But whether the Lawgiver was aware of it or not, 
there can be no doubt that this commandment is the weakest 
of the Ten. Love and respect are feelings which cannot aris 
at will; outward observance may of course be demanded, and 
is often rendered in an exaggerated degree by conscientiow 
young people who are oppressed by their inability to pay that 
inward honour which the commandment presumably intends; 
but by no mental hocus-pocus can we honour what we deem 
dishonourable, or love what seems to us unlovely ; and it is 
a very good thing that we cannot, for the progress of the 
world is best secured by each man trying to see as clearly # 
possible the bad as well as the good in all with whom le 
has to do, that he may imitate what he admires and avoid 
what he condemns, leaving his respect and affection to find 
their natural level, regardless of relationship or any such tie. 
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VI. The Sixth Commandment is one we all read with a 
cheerful consciousness of our own integrity, even if we do not 
emulate the Royal Duke whose audible response after each of 
the Ten was, “ Never did that.” What we mean, when we 
thus readily absolve ourselves, probably is that we are neither 
pickpockets, burglars, nor kleptomaniacs, the subtler forms of 
theft of course not coming under such a disreputable term 
as “stealing.” “Steal! foh! a fico for the phrase!” No 
doubt the man who shirks payment of income-tax or the 
woman who passes the Customs with half a dozen yards 
of lace concealed about her person would wax indignant 
if it were suggested that such conduct was a breach of the 
Sixth Commandment. Most people make a great distinction 
between private property and public or corporate property ; 
the landowner, who would not under any temptation annex 
a square yard of his neighbour’s land, will think nothing of 
taking a slice off a common if he can do so undetected ; the 
Civil Servant of exemplary probity will none the less use the 
Government stationery for his private correspondence ; pro- 
bably it is more the unpleasant consequences of being found 
out than any moral scruple which deters the majority of 
people from travelling in a first-class carriage with a third- 
class ticket. In all such cases the man who regulates his 
conduct from without instead of from within will always be 
able to plead, with a good show of reason, that his action 
makes no difference to his neighbour ; it probably never occurs 
to him to ask whether it does not make a considerable 
difference to himself by lowering his moral standard. 

It is a pity that the word theft has been so generally re- 
stricted to material objects, for thereby we are apt to lose 
sight of the obvious truth that, where another has bought our 
time or services, we are practically stealing if we deduct 
any portion of that time from our work. The British work- 
man affords the most obvious example of this form of theft ; 
but it is unfortunately equally common, if not equally apparent, 
in offices, banks, schools, and other places where payment is 
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made by time and not by piece. Probably the work of the 
world might be carried on by one-half the people engaged, 
if each of them were to take this view of his own respons 
bilities—a fact which Trades’ Unions have had the wisdom to 
perceive, and accordingly, their object being not to get the 
work done as well as possible, but to make it support the 
largest number of hands, they have expressly forbidden the 
workers to make the full use of their time—with the result 
not only of diminishing their manual skill, but of lowering 
their standard of honesty. 

VII. The Seventh Commandment was, no doubt, intended 
to be no more than a special application of the sixth. The 
Hebrews, like all other Orientals, looked on the wife as little 
more than a chattel of the husband’s; in fact, in a later command- 
ment we find her taking her place in the list of a man’s property 
next after his house and before his servants, presumably as being 
of intermediate importance. To the Hebrew, adultery meant 
merely the appropriation of another man’s wife against his 
wishes, an offence which among barbarous peoples has always 
been held peculiarly injurious to the honour of the husband: 
it is a quaint conceit, by the way, that a man’s honour should 
depend on the action of any other than himself; it affords 
another proof of the inability of rudimentary minds to realise 
their own individuality. The wife whose husband had deserted 
her for another woman had no redress by Jewish law, the 
“honour” of a chattel being a negligible quantity. Thus 
polygamy, denied to women, was permitted to men, the traces 
of which iniquitous distinction survive to-day in the difference 
between the penalties, both social and legal, which are inflicted 
on the two sexes. 

The time is not yet ripe for a free discussion of the sex 
question. Few of us can approach it without a strong 
personal bias, and by the time they have seen enough of lif 
to know how badly the present system works, most people 
generally have some private interests—children, property, socitl 
or official position—which deter them from entering on the 
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discussion. For most men are cowards, and horribly at the 
mercy of their neighbours, knowing well that the unintelligent, 
whose name is legion, will meet all arguments with offensive 
personalities, inquiring whether the man who speaks disre- 
gectfully of the holy estate of matrimony has adopted his 
theories in consequence of his quarrels with his wife, if he 
has one, and if not, how he dares assail an institution he has 
never entered. ‘Three-quarters of the educated people in the 
country will dismiss the whole question as “unsavoury,” and 
of the rest, for one who feels grateful that another has put 
his own opinions into words, there are ninety-nine who will 
congratulate themselves on their own wisdom in keeping 
those opinions to themselves. 

It is mainly due to this unhappy reticence that the 
problem of sex assumes such gigantic importance in the minds 
of many men and most women to-day, as the stream which 
is dammed holds far greater possibilities for mischief than if 
it were allowed to run its natural course. There are so many 
things in life of infinitely greater importance both to the 
individual and the state than the relations between men and 
women, and yet by an astonishing perversion of language the 
word “morality,” as commonly used, is restricted to that 
one branch of ethics which a comparison of different countries 
and different ages shows to be the most variable in its 
standard and to afford the least valuable test of the intrinsic 
goodness or badness of the individual. So wide, in fact, are 
the differences in sexual morality between one age and another, 
between one climate and another, that while it is impossible 
to conceive a moral code in which lying, theft, murder, and 
such offences are not prohibited, ft is quite conceivable that 
such a code might contain no reference to what is specifically 
dubbed “morality” in England to-day. The terms on which 
two people of opposite sex are to each other ought to be 
nobody’s business but their own, yet there is no subject to 
Which the rest of the world devote so much time, inquisitive- 


hess, and speculation. 
Vou. III.—No. 1. : 
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That the Lawgiver touched on only one aspect of the 
sex question will not be wondered at if we realise that to him 
adultery was merely a form of theft. Of prostitution, with 
all the terrible evils, mental, moral, and physical, which accon. 
pany it—evils which sit so lightly on many pure men and 
women of to-day—he has nothing to say. Possibly he felt, 
as did St Augustine at a later day, that any attempt to cope 
with it would only tend to bring pollution within the family 
circle. What an overwhelming proof is this that there is 
something radically wrong with our present system, if love 
which is bought or love which is stolen forms a necessary 
part of it! 

VIII. The Eighth Commandment has always been read with 
the gloss “in a private capacity,” and so amended has been 
cheerfully accepted by headsmen, hangmen, soldiers and sailors 
judges, inquisitors, and other functionaries whose duty it is 
either directly or indirectly to take life. Capital punishment 
is slowly disappearing before advancing civilisation as man 
gets a clearer view of his own responsibilities and of the great 
mystery of Life. It has been abolished in Switzerland; it 
still prevails in Dahomey and England, though in this latter 
country men are no longer hanged for picking pockets. The 
legislator, who has got beyond the rudimentary idea of revenge, 
has three ends in view when he ordains penalties: the protec: 
tion of society by the removal of the offender, the object- 
lesson afforded to others by his punishment, and the reforms 
tion of the offender himself; the more enlightened the age, 
the more stress will be laid on the last, and it is mainly because, 
in our ignorance of post-mortem conditions, we cannot feel 
confident that any criminal will be reformed by his execution, 
that capital punishment is tending to disappear. There is 
moreover, a growing tendency to regard crime as a disease, 
and to look for the origin of all anti-social practices in some 
lesion of the brain or other organ. If this view becomés 
generally accepted, we shall no more wish to punish, much less 
to execute, our criminals, than we now punish our sick ; all 
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our efforts will be directed to their cure, and only when this 
has been proved hopeless shall we relegate them to some home 
for incurables, where their lives will be made as comfortable as 
is consistent with restraint. 

Of all the wicked absurdities of modern life war stands 
immeasurably the first. For thousands of years the human 
race has been slowly evolving, learning little by little to 
trample out the beast within, only that to-day in Europe ten 
millions of men should be withdrawn from useful work in the 
world to spend their lives in idleness, waiting till the word is 
given by their superior officers to kill—it matters not whom! 
The war may be just or unjust, to defend the right or to crush 
it, “Duty” and “ Patriotism” combine to blind them to such 
ethical niceties. And we of the twentieth century profess 
to look with horror and contempt on the paid assassin of 
the Middle Ages! O discriminating world! Is the difference 
between right and wrong merely a matter of scale? 

Having, however, duly imbibed the full force of the maxim, 
“Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just,” the army, 
supported by the nation at large, will generally succeed in 
persuading itself that it is engaged in a righteous war, and led 
by a venal press, whose circulation mainly depends on battle, 
murder, and sudden death, will pour streams of abuse on the 
enemy ; in which connection the prayer in Time of War from 
the English Liturgy may be appositely quoted, wherein God 
—who for the nonce is not addressed as the Prince of Peace 
—is besought to “abate the pride of our enemies, assuage 
their malice and confound their devices”—the assumption 
presumably being that from pride and malice the English are 
immune, and that their devices are invariably on the side of 
Justice, judgment, and truth. 

IX. The Ninth Commandment is not directed against lying 
generally, but only against one branch of that very rudimentary 
vice, Most lies are told not about one’s neighbour but about 
oneself, and can generally be traced to moral cowardice ; this 
is almost always the case with children, who, like the young 
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lady in the play, think “it is better to lie a little than to suffe 
much ”—perfectly naturally from their point of view, for self. 
respect is a dormant quality in the young, or at best a vey 
tender plant needing the most careful handling. The fault 
lies with the parents and nurses, who too often try to impos 
rules from without, instead of teaching the children to evolve 
them from within, and who have in many cases not got beyond 
the barbarous idea of punishment, and lack the wits to see 
that a frank confession is the nearest approach to reparation 
the infant criminal can make, and should be taken 3 
wiping out all but the inevitable natural consequences of the 
offence. 

Lies told about others fall under a different heading and 
are far less excusable, as being the outcome, not of a naturd 
rudimentary impulse like cowardice, but of the more potent 
and dangerous passions of jealousy and malevolence. It is 
sometimes made an accusation against people that they are too 
fond of talking about themselves ; but if the only alternative 
is talking about other people, it would be a better world 
were the fault commoner. One of the worst traits of modem 
social life is the tendency to criticise people too much behind 
their backs and too little to their faces; the former can be 
productive of no good whatsoever, for even if the criticism 
gets round to the person concerned, it will be in sucha 
garbled form as to be of very little use to him ; whereas, ifits 
delivered point blank at him, there is always a chance that he 
may be one who is willing “to be taught even by an enemy, 
in which case he will, certainly afterwards, if not at the time, 
feel grateful for the lesson he has learnt. 

Man is such a complex creature that it needs superhumal 
intelligence to understand him fully ; so that even if we get’ 
fairly clear view of one side of his nature—and that is probably 
the most we can ever do—we shall be giving an absolutely 
false idea of his character, if we try to depict him, through our 
ignorance of his other sides. If, then, we are in that rudi- 
mentary state when people and not ideas form the staple of 
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our conversation, we shall do well to take for our topic the 
only human being we have had a chance of knowing 
thoroughly. 

X. After the weighty matters which form the subjects of 
the first nine commandments, the tenth would—but “or our 
long familiarity with it—come somewhat as an anti-climax. 
It stands apart from the rest as being the only one directed to 
the regulating of a man’s desires. It almost seems as if the 
Legislator at the close of his task had caught sight of the 
great truth that the right way to reform a man is to restrain 
not his conduct but his thoughts. This was one of the 
cardinal points in the teaching of Christ, though like most of 
his fundamental ideas it has been generally ignored by the 
Churches, which have held a man fully responsible for his 
deeds, but a mere victim of the Devil as regards his thoughts ; 
whereas their Founder clearly taught that the wish to commit 
asin was, so far as the man himself was concerned, identical 
with the actual commission: the Seventh Commandment thus 
becomes superfluous, as being covered by the Tenth. Not the 
least of the benefits which the West has derived within the 
last twenty years from the study of Eastern religions has 
been the direction of men’s minds to the possibility of 
Thought Control and the development of that power of 
concentration which is the basis of all successful endeavour. 

If the Legislator aimed at inducing men to regulate their 
thoughts, it seems strange that he should have considered only 
covetousness as worthy of prohibition. Jealousy and anger he 
could not very well forbid, as he deemed them Divine attri- 
butes ; but hatred, pride, envy, malice, and all uncharitableness— 
how is it none of these are prohibited in what professes to be a 
compendium of the whole duty of man? Of course if all these 
feelings had been eliminated, the Book of Psalms would have 
been considerably reduced in bulk, but probably few people 
howadays would deny that thereby it would become more 
worthy of its place in Holy Writ. Possibly the Lawgiver 


intended to prohibit that fault to which he considered his 
8a . 
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countrymen most prone; but it is more likely that his 
selection is due to that strong respect for property which js 
a characteristic of rudimentary minds—their own property, 
that is to say, for they do not usually hold equally strong 
views about other people’s. 

If we try to estimate the force which the Decalogue asa 
whole would have, we must not fall into the very common 
error of attributing to an age long past the ideas prevalent in 
our own. In early societies the commands of a higher power 
have far more weight than at a later day, when men begin to 
look through the commands to the principles which lie behind 
them, and to draw distinctions between mala quia prohibita 
and mala in se. Indeed, as man evolves, he tends more and 
more to draw up rules of conduct for himself, and to stand 
less in need of external commands as safeguards of morality, 
so that the philosophical anarchists would seem to be only in 
advance of their age in asserting the uselessness of all gover- 
ment. But while we are still far enough removed from the 
Golden Age when legislation shall be superfluous, we must be 
careful not to estimate the utility of primitive codes by any 
standard of to-day. It is easy for us, with our wider views of 
man’s destinies and our knowledge of other systems of religion, 
to detect blemishes and omissions in an early attempt to 
summarise the whole duty of man, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that however inadequate as a guide to the complex 
life of to-day, the Ten Commandments were by no means ill- 
adapted for a primitive people, just emerged from centuries of 
slavery, intolerant of authority, and only held in check by 
periodic outbursts of divine wrath. 

To such a race the only convincing argument, other than 
physical force or material gain, is supernatural sanction ; the 
good of the community, esprit de corps, self-development, sel!- 
respect—none of these, however potent they may prove ata 
later stage, have any weight with a turbulent horde of semi- 
barbarians. They would make light of commands introduced 
by anything less than the tremendous formula, “Thus saith 
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the Lord,” so that the Lawgiver, legislating for an age in 
which there is no boundary-line between religion and morality, 
has no alternative but to represent his commands as the will 
of the Deity, and to utter threats of divine vengeance unto the 
third and fourth generation on all who infringe them. 

But if we regard the Decalogue from a modern standpoint, 
very little consideration will make it evident that a man might 
have kept all the commandments and yet be “far from the 
Kingdom of God.” 'To begin with, they are mainly negative, 
and would be satisfied for the most part by mere quiescence ; 
but the course of human evolution would be pitiably hindered 
if all mankind adopted this negative attitude, for wisdom comes 
not by abstinence but by action ; there is no salvation in sitting 
still. Far better is it to act, even under a wrong impulse, 
than to applaud ourselves for keeping the commandments 
merely because we have let “I dare not” wait upon “ I would.” 
The sinner will at least have learnt, even if it be only that that 
particular sin was not worth committing—and for what other 
end are we here ? 

A thoughtful man who would re-write the Decalogue 
to-day would almost certainly lay far more stress on the 
positive duties, with the idea of promoting active benevolence 
rather than blameless lethargy. ‘The four commandments 
which deal with man’s relation to God would probably be re- 
placed by one simple injunction to obey at all costs the Voice 
of God within, while the four which treat of his conduct 
towards his fellows would be combined into one comprehensive 
prohibition of all interference with the lives of others; but the 
main aim of the wise Lawgiver who loved his kind would be 
to promote in each man that fearless pursuit of knowledge and 
truth, that boundless toleration of all who differ from him, 
that passionate will to help the world, which become so large 
apart of the life of those who realise the joy of co-operating 
with God in the evolution of His mighty scheme. 


C. B. WHEELER. 


Lonpon, 





THE DEGRADING OF THE PRIEST- 
HOOD IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


THE Rev. W. MANNING, M.A., 


Vicar of St Andrew’s, Leytonstone. 


“As soon as eminent men grow unwilling to enter any profession, the 
lustre of that profession will be tarnished: first its reputation will be lessened, 
then its power will be abridged.’”—H. T. Buckie, History of Civilisation in 
England. 


THERE is no doubt that as soon as one’s dignity needs assert- 
ing, it is already on the way to become ridiculous. The 
Church of England has hitherto been charged with too dignified 
an attitude. The surplice has had too much starch in it 
Perhaps, having realised this, she is endeavouring to make 
amends, and is moving to the other extreme. I do not 
complain that the amiable foibles of the clergy are considered 
legitimate amusement for the stalls, or that the mannerisms 
of the profession are exquisitely imitated by the gentlemen 
who give musical sketches. As a factor in English society 
the cleric must be prepared to come under such genial criticism. 
But the loss of dignity which I lament is that which is caused 
by the clergy themselves rather than by their critics. And 
this cheapening of themselves, often effected from a noble 
motive, is the ignored cause of the obvious and widely 
lamented decrease in the supply of men for Holy Orders, 4 
decrease which is as obvious as it is lamentable, whether we 
consider the prestige which attaches to the position, or the 


inherent nobility of the work of the ministry. 
120 
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The degrading of the priesthood is unconsciously effected 
by those very men who most desire to magnify their office, 
and it proceeds, 1 submit, from the erroneous conception of 
the office which is inculeated during the training of the 
ordinand. After three years of University life, which is 
probably devoted in the main to athletics and social functions, 
the candidate for Holy Orders enters for a year or two into 
a theological college. There his training is predominated 
by two ideas—first, that he is to be miraculously endowed 
by virtue of Apostolical Succession with spiritual power ; and 
secondly, that he is about to separate himself from the world, 
and to become one of a priestly caste. Marriage will be 
permitted, it is true, but as a concession; it will not be for 
him the “higher life.” He will be imbued with the idea 
that intellectual doubt is a sin, and that investigation of 
theological conclusions is at least dangerous to the welfare 
of his soul; that dissent is wicked, and that it requires a 
special act of Divine Mercy to countenance it. With these 
ideas he goes to the episcopal palace, and for a while bréathes 
an intensely ecclesiastical atmosphere. Then at twenty- 
three years of age he takes a curacy, and he is under the 
impression that, having subscribed to the Thirty-nine Articles, 
he may not, he cannot, in loyalty to his ordination vow, ques- 
tion his theological conclusions: he is imbued with the notion 
that he stands apart from men, and is commissioned to deal 
with them as a plenipotentiary from the Court of Heaven; 
for him the universe is divided into the world and his Church, 
and that he is to win over the masses from the former and to 
induce them to obey the latter. In his professional capacity, 
he is oblivious of the fact that there are outside his Church 
any Christian people rightly so called, and he imagines that his 
ordination has endowed him with powers that earnest- 
minded, thoughtful Christians, old enough to be his grand- 
parents, do not possess. If he find the intellectual level of 
his parish above his own, he carefully avoids all religious 
difficulties, depreciates discussion, insists upon the spiritual 
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power of the Church and its orders, and allows himself the 
indulgence of cheap pulpit sarcasms about “the so-called 
higher criticism” and “false new lights.” If he find the 
intellectual level of the parish lower than his own, he devotes 
himself to numerous philanthropic organisations, and in either 
case his reading reduces itself to the weekly perusal of the 
Church Times, and the study of some favourite manual of 
Church doctrine. Instead of leading the thought of his 
hearers, he assumes an immovable position of defence of “the 
faith once for all delivered to the saints,” and while with a 
worthy selflessness he throws himself into the life of the 
people, his work is vitiated, and the confidence of the people 
is either diminished or destroyed, by their sub-consciousness 
of the fact that he claims to come to them and to speak to 
them from ar ecclesiastical pedestal of which they are not 
prepared to admit the validity of the foundations. 

The erroneous conception of his office, combined with the 
cruel economic conditions under which that office has to be 
held, lead to the adoption of methods which do not tend to 
add dignity to his position. The prevailing idea of the position 
of the priesthood, for all but the few who have considerable 
private means, comes to be one of mendicancy. To maintain 
every organisation of the Church, from its services to its 
drum and fife band, the priest has to be perpetually begging. 
Not only does this divert time and energy from his more 
proper work, “the reading of Holy Scripture and such studies 
as help to the knowledge of the same,” but it creates the 
idea that the Church and its officers are to be supported by 
charity. That is sufficiently degrading. But when, asis 
often the case, he has to beg for his own stipend, to raise that 
of his assistant by such invidious methods as bazaars and 
jumble sales, when his holiday (if he be lucky and in favour 
with the authorities) comes from a clergy holiday fund, and 
when his children are clothed by diocesan Dorcas meetings 
can we wonder that men are unwilling to enter a profession 
which is, as a matter of fact, a mendicant order ? Clerical 
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poverty is often attributed to the parson’s improvidence. The 
most glaring instances of improvidence are to be found not 
among the poor clergy but among the wealthy, who, with 
the moral and financial assistance of the authorities, build 
large vicarage houses out of all proportion to the value of 
the living. But before we endorse the frequent plaint about 
the improvidence of the clergy, it would be well to consider 
that the priesthood is the only profession in which a man is 
expected to do the work of his position, and at the same 
time to find the means with which the work is to be done; 
that it is the only calling in which, after a man has worked con- 
scientiously all his life, he has no interest that he can transmit 
to his children and no pension that he can hold when he 
becomes past work. Ifa man have spent his life in the service 
of the Church, unless he have private means, from the day 
of his resignation he has nothing to live upon, and from the 
day of his death his widow has of right nothing, though 
she may have given her unpaid life-services with no less 
continuous devotion than marked her husband’s work. ‘ The 
position of the clergy needs above everything else to be 
removed from the sphere of charity, and to be based upon 
economic justice. 

The conditions under which the office is held create in 
those who hold it a peculiar character for which there is no 
exact word. It is marked by a laudable desire to advocate 
the claims of the Institution which they represent, by a 
justifiable eagerness to secure the approval of the people to 
whom they minister, by a suppressed sense of an unjust 
dependence upon others, and by a nervous fear lest they 
should incur the suspicion of unorthodoxy or of disloyalty 
to the Church, which prevents them from taking a decided 
line upon any subject of modern interest. These curiously 
combined elements which go to produce the average clerical 
character manifest themselves in certain outward symptoms. 
The priest wishes to be considered a staunch supporter of his 
Church, and so you perpetually hear on his lips certain conven- 
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tional phrases of religious slang, such as Church lines, sound 
Churchman, Catholic teaching: he wishes to secure the attend. 
ance of the people at the Church’s meetings and services, and he 
often tries to win a reputation for “ busy-ness,” which many good 
folk think is the same as work, so he reads out a long list of 
notices during public worship, or prints his engagements in the 
Parish Magazine, and if you meet him during the week, he has 
an irritating habit of always telling you what he has been doing 
or is just going to do—he has just come from the Missionary 
Congress, or he is just going to the choir practice. No 
reputable member of any other profession thus advertise 
himself. Then the cleric labours under a sense of unjust 
dependence upon others, and consequently his attitude towards 
the wealthy parishioner, the patron, and the bishop tends to be 
humiliating. Attendance at almost any social function wher 
county magnates and ecclesiastical dignitaries are present wil 
prove that this statement is not set down in malice, nor is it 
without foundation in fact. I do not blame the man—te 
knows that his usefulness and his security of office, and 
probably his escape from the workhouse, practically all depend 
upon his being what is euphemistically called acceptable. 
The curate’s egg-story has more truth in it than most of the 
laity are aware. He is so fearful lest he should incur the 
suspicion of unsoundness that he acquires the gentle art of 
sailing a straight course between the Scylla of a Yes ani 
the Charybdis of a No, and never takes a strong line upon 
any subject. The very acme of perfection in this dubious 
achievement is reached in the non-committal and indecisive 
resolutions which are passed at ruri-diaconal meetings, and the 
fearsome nebulousness of their indecision is matched by the 
twilight of the clerical mind. 

The priesthood will not be magnified and at the same 
time dignified until the ethos of the profession changes, ad 
that will not change until the conditions of the service a 
so altered that men of another type are drawn to it. If the 
conditions remain unaltered, the already fast - diminishing 
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number of the candidates for Holy Orders will fall so low, 
that ina moment of panic the decision will be arrived at that 
something must be done; and if that something proves to 
be, as there are not lacking indications that it may be, the 
admission of less able and less educated men into the ministry, 
then the Church of England will lose the little influence 
which it still has over the thinking section of English society, 
the gap between the religious and the intellectual life of the 
people will be widened, and the Christianity of the day will 
be pushed another step towards becoming a gross superstition. 
If the priesthood is to regain and to retain the respect of 
the people, and to be a force in English life, and not an 
amiably patronised mendicant order, it must attract able 
and educated men. We may not have always a learned 
clergy, but we can insist upon having a learning clergy. 
And such men will enter the ranks of the clergy only if they 
can be reasonably assured of such intellectual freedom as 
will enable them as teachers to be utterly sincere and 
absolutely loyal to truth, such independence as will free them 


from the need ‘of being “acceptable” to patrons, and such 
remuneration, adequate and secure, as will relieve them from 
‘undue and unmerited anxiety, from the necessity of begging, 
and from the haunting vision of the egis of the Poor Law. 

W. MANNING. 


St Anprew’s Vicarace, LeyToNsToNE. 








M. ALFRED LOISY’S TYPE OF 
CATHOLICISM. 


Proressor PERCY GARDNER. 


Few ecclesiastical personalities of our day are more interesting 
than M. Alfred Loisy ; and few situations could be more strik- 
ing than that created by the Papal condemnation of his views 
But as usually happens when men’s feelings are strongly excited, 
it is not easy to find in print a clear and dispassionate account 
of his work. On the one side he is represented as an_ insidious 
introducer of rationalism into the Church, on the other as a sort 
of St Michael, victoriously trampling on the reptile heresies of 
Protestant theologians. Yet, if one wants to see clearly what 
fire lies beneath the smoke, it is remarkably easy to do 
so. For the Abbé’s works, especially L’Evangile et I Tiglis 
and Autour dun petit livre, are written in the clearest of 
styles, and with a simplicity and directness which are 
above praise. 

The main point, which is obvious to every reader of those 
books, is that M. Loisy supposes himself to have discovered 
way of reconciling intellectual faithfulness to the principles of 
historic science and Biblical criticism with dutiful submission 
to the authorities of the Roman Church wherever religious and 
moral teaching comes in. His mode of reconcilement consists 
in pushing to a length to which it has never before been pushed 
the distinction between what is matter of history, to be 
decided on principles of historic investigation, and what is matter 


of doctrine, to be regulated by that Church which he regards 
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as the visible representative of Christ. The reconcilement 
between Ja science and la foi is produced by so rigidly defining 
the field of each, and erecting such mighty barriers between 
them, that collision is impossible. 

The relations between history and doctrine are at present in 
all branches of the Christian Church a burning question. The 
growth of historic criticism is a matter which neither Bishop 
nor Moderator, nor even the Pope, can venture to overlook. 
And it is clear from the first that the Church of Rome is in an 
exceptionally good position for making concessions to historic 
science, since she has never built her system of belief, as, most 
unfortunately for us, the Reformers of the sixteenth century 
did, on the text of the Old and New Testaments. She may 
yet read to Anglicans and Presbyterians a lesson in liberality in 
the tolerance of historic doubt. But it is not surprising that 
the Roman authorities find M. Loisy somewhat too advanced 
for them. 

And, indeed, a little reflection will convince most people that 
so rigid a line as is drawn by the Abbé between fact and doc- 
tine is not a possible line. The human mind resolutely refuses 
to be divided into watertight compartments. Some circula- 
tion must be possible through the whole field. But it is impos- 
sible to construct any scheme of Christian doctrine in entire 
independence of history. And, in fact, if we consider the views 
of M. Loisy closely, we shall find that he has not been able by 
pushing principles to the furthest extreme to free himself from 
inconsistency. 

He allows, for example, that it is a matter of faith that Jesus 
Christ died on the cross. But according to his own principles 

i, as a fact of history, is the concern of science, not of 
pith, Without a certain historic foundation, a fabric of doc- 
ime could not be constructed, though M. Loisy is quite right 

maintaining that a small historic foundation may bear up a 
peat superstructure of doctrine. 

M. Loisy set out to refute the great liberal theologians of 

‘many, and in spite of his complete change of mental attitude 
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he has adhered to his purpose. His work, L’Evangile ¢ 
[ Eeglise, is in form a criticism of Harnack’s Wesen des Christen. 
thums. His friends are fond of representing him as the 
victorious champion of the Church against rationalism. This 
is an odd misrepresentation. The fact is that he entirely adopts 
the methods of the works he attacks, though he of course some. 
times disputes results. His persistent opposition to “Protestant. 
ism ”’ and “ Protestant ” theologians surprises an English reader 
His notions on the subject would have been impossible had he 
known more. Over and over again he makes absurd statements 
in regard to them. He identifies Protestantism with pur & 
individualism in belief, which is much the same as saying that 
if you have not an absolute monarchy you must have an un 
limited democracy. Again, “Qui dit protestantisme affirme 
implicitement la suffisance et l’immutabilité absolues de h 
révélation évangélique ” (p. 206). Some such attitude towards 
the Gospels was no doubt taken up by the great Reformen. 
But it would not be easy to find, say in the Anglican Church, 
which is of course included in M. Loisy’s Protestantisme, any 
leader of thought who took this view literally. The leader 
accept various compromises, not perhaps always logical, but of 
practical value. M. Loisy’s prejudice against Protestantism 
makes him very unfair also to the writings of Profess 
Harnack, attributing to him a narrowness and rigidity which 
are altogether foreign to his temper. But of this matter | 
have written elsewhere.’ 

The one half of M. Loisy’s mind, that which deals with 
evangelic history, is frankly critical. It moves lightly aud 
freely in the New Testament, because the writer is convinced 
that historic views are separable from doctrine. But the other 
half of his mind, which is applied to doctrine, moves wih 
slower and more cautious steps. He does not regard the form 


1 The word Protestant, as applied to the Reformed Churches, is surely out of 
date. If Rome tried to persecute us, we should protest readily enough, but the 
attitude of watchful jealousy which the name implies is scarcely a Christin 
attitude. 

2 Hibbert Journal, i. p. 602. 
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in which doctrines have been set forth by the Church as above 
criticism. We have, indeed (at pp. 152-6), a lucid and 
eloquent argument for a restatement of the Creeds in more 
modern terms, since the language of Greek philosophy, in 
which they are still couched, is not merely not intelligible to 
ordinary Christians, but is not on the lines of modern scientific 
thought at all. But the substance of the doctrines M. Loisy 
is willing to accept on the authority of the Church. What the 
rulers of that Church, which is, from M. Loisy’s point of view, 


the Church of Rome, have decided to be true in matters 


of doctrine, or right in practice, he accepts dutifully, only 
observing that his allegiance is to the essential doctrines of the 
Church, not to the temporary form in which they are from 
time to time expressed. In his work, L’Evangile et [ Eglise, 
M. Loisy showed that he was prepared to vindicate in principle 
the veneration of relics, the granting of indulgences, and any 
other aberration from a nobler faith which Rome has sanc- 
tioned. Each of these practices has met a need of human 
nature; and it does not occur to M. Loisy to inquire whether 
that need was a craving of man’s higher spiritual nature, or a 
recrudescence of a barbarous superstition. In every case he 
accepts the appeal to Rome, and, however pathetic the cir- 
cumstances may be, he only reaps as he has sown when Rome 
in its infallibility utterly rejects his manner of treating the 
New Testament. ‘Hast thou appealed unto Cesar? Unto 
Cesar shalt thou go.” 

I ought perhaps to set forth more in detail some character- 
istic pieces of New Testament criticism of M. Loisy. None 
is more striking, or more illustrative of the paradox of his 
position, than his attitude in regard to the Lord’s Supper. 
First, the critical half of M. Loisy points out with admirable 
clearness and perfect frankness the historic difficulties which 
surround the ordinary view, that it was established as a sacra- 
ment by the Founder of Christianity just before His departure. 
He dwells on the fact that St Paul is our most complete 


authority for the events of the Last Supper, and that “Saint 
Vou, III.—No. 1. 9 . 
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Paul est le théologien de la croix, de la mort redemptrice, et |] 
interpréte visiblement, d’aprés sa théorie de l’expiation univer. 
selle, la cene commémorative de la mort. Je crois et j'ai dit que 
la rédaction de Paul avait influencé celle du second Evangile, 
et, par l'intermédiaire de Marc, celle du premier.”* M. Loisy 
thinks that the original and most historic narrative of the 
Supper must have run to this effect: “And while they wer 
eating, taking bread, He blessed it and brake, giving it them 
and saying, ‘This is my body.’ And taking the cup, He gave 
thanks, and gave it them, and they all drank. And He said to 
them, ‘In truth I tell you that I shall no more drink the 
fruit of the vine until the day when I shall drink it new in the 
Kingdom of God.’” According to M. Loisy, then, it appear 
that the historic Jesus did not institute the Supper at all 
And yet he accepts the doctrine of transubstantiation, on the 
authority of the Council of Trent, though he gently rallies the 
Bishops on their exact knowledge of metaphysical truth. But 
the doctrine of transubstantiation asserts a stupendous fact, 
a continual miracle. Surely we must judge of that fact, as of 
the facts of history, by evidence! Or if we may take an every- 
day event as a matter of faith, why cannot we accept asi 
matter of faith an event which took place two thousand years 
ago? “Il est inconcevable que la critique puisse suivre 4 
l’égard de l’Ecriture une méthode différente de celle quik 
applique aux autres documents de l’antiquité.” Well and 
good. On the same principle, the history of the Church afte 
it was regularly organised must be placed on the same level 3 
other history, and the doctrines proclaimed by the Chur 
must be criticised like other statements in regard to thing 
visible and invisible. We cannot introduce la foi a3 
source of knowledge in some parts of the field of science, and 
rigorously exclude it from other parts. The doctrine o 
transubstantiation, according to M. Loisy, is an expression o 
“Je témoignage que le Christ vivant se rend a lui méme dats 
l’Kglise, qui vit par lui.” If it involved that only, would the 
1 Autour dun petit livre, p. 237. 
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pious Christian Reformers of the sixteenth century have been 
burned rather than accept it ? 

Another very characteristic criticism of M. Loisy relates to 
the passages in which Jesus speaks of the Second Advent as 
close at hand. These passages have caused much heart-burn- 
ing to many commentators. Is it possible that our Lord can 
have been mistaken as to such a vital matter? Some modern 
critical writers consider, in my opinion quite justifiably, that 
all the discourses on the Second Advent in the Gospels are so 
mingled with the current Jewish eschatology, and so trans- 
formed by the expectations of the first generation of Christians, 
that it is impossible to tell with any high degree of probability 
what were the Master’s views on the subject. Not so M. 
Loisy.. “Otez de lEvangile lidée du grand avénement et 
celle du Christ-Roi, je vous défie de prouver l’existence his- 
torique du Sauveur; car vous aurez enlevé toute leur signi- 
fication historique & sa vie et & sa mort.” ‘This is an astonish- 
ing exaggeration, the root of which is that M. Loisy does not 
distinguish between the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven, of 
which our Lord does constantly speak, and the coming of the 
Messiah in the clouds of heaven, of which He only speaks in 
doubtful passages. It can clearly be made out that, in the 
great majority of the passages in which the Kingdom of Heaven 
is mentioned, something invisible and spiritual is intended, a 
kingdom which comes not with observation, but spreads like 
leaven through the hearts of men. The vulgar externalisation 
of it, according to the regular Jewish notions of the time, must 
be attributed not to the Master, but to the disciples. No one 
has shown this more clearly than Dr Charles in his admirable 
Jowett Lectures on Jewish eschatology. 

M. Loisy observes that, if the Kingdom of Heaven pro- 
claimed by Jesus were merely spiritual, He would not have 
been condemned to death. “S’il n’avait prédit que le régne 
de la charité, Pilate n’y aurait pas trouvé grand inconvénient.” 
Precisely ; and if our accounts are at all to be trusted, this was 

1 Autour d’un petit livre, p, 70. 
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exactly the view of Pilate, when he said, “‘ Why, what evil hath 
he done?” “I am innocent of the blood of this just man’ 
Had M. Loisy quite forgotten the attitude of Pilate ? or dog 
he regard it as unhistoric? That he should so completely con. 
tradict such sayings as “ My kingdom is not of this world’ 
shows a parti pris, which very seldom appears in M. Loisy’ 
works, except when he is attacking a “Protestant.” 

Yet he insists earnestly upon his interpretation, which is 
that Jesus was in fact entirely mistaken as to the Second Con. 
ing, which He expected to follow shortly after His death. 0} 
course this view has been held by several advanced critics; in 
a Roman Catholic theologian it surprises us, until we learn, not 
only from M. Loisy’s writings, but those of other theologians 
of his class, that this interpretation is in a certain schod 
almost “de foi,” because it makes the whole Gospel narrative 
lead up to and culminate in a visible church.’ “Le royaume 
n'est pas arrivé aussi prochainement que Jésus l’attendait, dans 
sa forme solennelle ; mais il est arrivé sous une autre forme, 
qui n’est pas moins vraie ni moins belle.” “Le Royaume de 
Dieu est arrivé sous une autre forme, et il continue d’arnver 
toujours. L’Kglise n’est elle pas le Royaume en son principe 
en sa manifestation initiale, progressive ?” 

Most Christians would be ready to allow that the Church 
as a whole has been the visible manifestation of the Kingdom 
of Heaven in the hearts of men. Let us accept M. Loisy’s own 
definition of the Church? as “la conscience collective et per 
manente du Christianisme vivant.” If we do this it will no 
appear, either what support M. Loisy’s criticism gives to the 
Roman Church in particular, or what help is gained from # 
assumption of our Lord’s ignorance, which is from the critical 
point of view quite unnecessary. 

It is not very easy to understand whereon, in the view of 
M. Loisy, rest the exclusive claims of the Roman Church 


1 “ Lettres Romaines,” iv., in the Annales de Philosophie chrétienne, Jan. 1, 
1904. 
2 Autour d’un petit livre, p. 59. 
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He expressly deprecates attaching evidential value to such 
passages of the Gospels as the “Tu es Petrus” or the last 
verses of Matthew. He is surely too keen a historian to accept 
the apostolic succession of bishops as sober truth. But he 
speaks with conviction of the Church as inspired by the spirit 
of Christ, and carrying on His work. Yet this line of defence, 
though quite legitimate, could tend only to prove that the 
Roman Church was part of the true Church of Christ. It 
could not be the foundation of any exclusive claims, since the 
Greek and the Reformed Churches make the same claim, and 
with the same conviction. In this matter it is easier to under- 
stand how M. Loisy came to take up his attitude than to 
defend it in any reasonable way. 

I do not wish it to be supposed that I criticise M. Loisy’s 
views in any hostile or grudging spirit. In almost every page 
of his writings there is bright thought in clear expression. His 
liberality is past praise, except where “ Protestants” are con- 
cerned, and his courage admirable. One finds again and again 
suggestions of the greatest value towards Biblical exegesis and 
Christian philosophy. With three-fourths of his Autour dun 
petit livre I find myself in complete harmony. It is all the 
more necessary, if one finds his general standpoint not main- 
tanable, to say so frankly. And I venture to think that I 
can lay my hand on the precise misconceptions, which vitiate 
that point of view. I will try to lay these clearly before 
the reader. 

In the early Church there was great spiritual illumination, 
whereof the source was the Founder Himself. In His lifetime, 
nothing was crystallised ; everything was in flux. After His 
death, the light and life remained, but they needed a corporeal 
embodiment, and they had to be embodied in terms of the 
Founder. This embodiment could proceed in various ways; 
but in the first century two ways had precedence. The first 
was the way of idealised history. Out of various materials— 
the remembrances of the Apostles, passages of the Old Testa- 


ment regarded as prophetic, the early experiences of the 
Pes 
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Christian Church, and the like—some unknown Evangelists in 
the course of half a century put together an idealised life of 
the Master. Considering all the circumstances, the Synoptic 
narrative is accurate and faithful; yet there run through it 
many strands which are not historic. The second way was 
that of doctrine. Great theologians of the Church, above 2ll 
St Paul, set forth the new illumination in the language of the 
current philosophy or science of the time, making a theory of 
the person of Christ which should embody the new inspiration. 
The writer of the Fourth Gospel works on both lines alike, 
producing a result which is quite invaluable to the Christian, 
but which to the critic of history presents a tangle which will 
probably never be unwound.’ 

Now in the construction of history and in the construction 
of doctrine the spirit of the Church proceeded in just the same 
way. Her representative writers, whose works she adopted, did 
not, in either case, move on scientific lines, for the obvious 
reason that such did not exist. In composing history they 
worked according to the style of the age, thinking far more of 
ideas than of facts, and caring more for the edification of their 
readers than for their instruction. In building up doctrine they 
did not proceed in true psychological method, but on the lines 
of the later forms of Platonic philosophy. If we want to reach 
historic truth, we must deduct from the Gospels both purpose 
of edification and habits of style, and pass every fact through 
the meshes of a critical sieve. If we want in doctrine to reach 
philosophic or psychologic accuracy, we must begin with a sharp 
criticism of the philosophy of the period, and try to work back 
to the realities with which that philosophy deals. 

If this be the case, we cannot reject the history accepted 
by the early Church and accept her doctrines on her authority. 
But can we, as M. Loisy suggests, accept the substance of 
the doctrines while criticising the forms? If the doctriné 


1 In view of the many striking works on John recently published by such 
writers as Réville, Drummond, Loisy, and others, one feels more confident than 
ever of the truth of this saying. 
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were the direct outcome of the spiritual life of the Church, 
and the expression of them imperfect only because of the 
prevalence of Greek philosophy, we might perhaps take this 
line. But everyone who has given attention to Church 
history knows how much of inferior motive, of hatred and 
jealousy, of imperial and local politics, was mingled in the 
production of doctrines. While we may be willing to assert 
that on the whole the Church carried on the obedience of 
Christ, yet we must allow that at times she was sadly soiled 
with the world, that unworthy purposes and motives came 
in to degrade the higher life, and to lower the tone of 
Christianity. 

Thus it is quite impossible to maintain that early Christian 
history must be handed over to historic science, but that early 
Christian doctrine must be received on faith. The one and 
the other were constructed at the same time, on similar lines. 
Both alike received the sanction of the Church. If the Church 
was infallible, her infallibility covers both the historic and 
doctrinal books of the New Testament. If she was without 
inspiration, history and doctrine are alike almost worthless. 
If, as I should prefer to hold, she was neither infallible 
hor uninspired, we must find some way of applying tests 
80 as to keep the good and put aside the bad. As regards the 
test to be applied to the evangelic narratives, we must in the 
main agree with M. Loisy, though, of course, we shall not 
necessarily reach his results. But we must also apply tests 
to doctrine. First we must translate them from the unin- 


| telligible language of Greek philosophy into phrases which 


have a meaning for the modern mind. So far again we go with 
M. Loisy. But we cannot stop at that point. We must 
bring them, even when translated afresh, to a further test, the 
test of the Christian life. If the inspiration of the Church is 
entirely a thing of the past, then we must accept her ancient 
dicta; but if it is continued into the present, then the present 
also has a right to judge, to determine what is the best 
expression of the Christian life, to try to rise to a higher 
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level than was reached in these matters in the early ages 
of Christianity. 

Theologians of the school of M. Loisy will shrink back from 
the acceptance of the really free position; they will call it 
“Protestant,” individual. They will fear that it will give to 
every man licence to think what he pleases, and to make a 
church for himself. But there are two sufficient answers, 
The first answer is that one must follow either authority, or 
else fact, inspiration, reason. One cannot first accept an 
authority, and then carefully prescribe the limits within which 
it is infallible. If one makes a vow to obey a particular 
Christian organisation, one must obey it even when one thinks 
it wrong; otherwise one has all the disadvantages of indi- 
vidualism in addition to those of authority. When one 
surrenders, one can only make such terms as the victor chooses 
to allow, and trust to his clemency to carry them out. 

The second answer is still more satisfactory. Every move 
in the questioning of authority is no doubt a move towards 
anarchy. If in civil affairs one limits the power of the king, 
one runs some risk of falling into nihilism. But there is such 
a thing as constitutional government; and there are such 
things as representative institutions. In England we ar 
taught from the cradle that a moderate and defined liberty is 
the best kind of freedom. Why should there not be moderate 
liberty and representative institutions in the Church as wel 
as in the State? We read a great deal in the Acts and in 
the Pauline Epistles about Christian liberty, about the sending 
of representatives, about government essentially democratic. 
Of course, when the barbarians overran the Roman Empire, 
and even earlier, in the centralising days of Diocletian and 
Constantine, this liberty could not persist. But it made 
hard struggle for existence. The earlier councils of the 
Church were filled with bishops nominated by. the popular 
voice ; their decisions were in the main the decisions of demo- 
cracy, until the Emperors took to interfering, and the 
episcopal system hardened and lost touch with the laity. 
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M. Loisy has made an eloquent appeal in favour of greater 
liberty in his Church. For us the ancient liberty revived in 
the sixteenth century with the Teutonic revolt against Rome. 
Apparently M. Loisy thinks that that revolt, brought on by 
the sale of indulgences and other foul abuses, was quite 
unjustified, and he seems to think that the Church of Rome, 
after all liberty and progress had been forced out of it, after 
many of its most valuable constituents had been driven into 
an attitude of opposition, remained just as representative as 
before of the life of Christianity in Europe. We of course 
think, on the contrary, that of the various strands which 
had made up the Church, some went on in connection with 
Rome, others went on in connection with the Anglican, the 
Presbyterian, the Reformed Churches. 

And in northern Europe and in America, since the 
Reformation, religious life has developed freely on parallel 
lines to civic life. We see in England and America a great 
deal of the evils of religious democracy. But they are not 
more prominent than the evils of civic democracy. And it is 
not clear that absolute government, either in State or Church, 
is better than liberty, even if liberty be abused. Both in 
Church and State we want, not to go back to absolute govern- 
ment, but to go on to constitutional government by those who 
know and are really best fitted to lead. And though at 
present events are moving but slowly in this direction, there 
are many reasons for thinking that the necessity of expediting 
the coming of enlightened control in both Church and State 
will before long become clear to such of us as survive. 

It is not for me, at the end of an article on M. Loisy’s 
position, to try to sketch a reasonable system of Church 
government. I will only point to what is going on in England 
under our eyes. In our “Protestant” country, according to 
M. Loisy and his friends, we ought every year to be drifting 
further towards anarchy. On the contrary, we have seen in 
recent years the Church of Ireland organise itself in a very 
efficient way. The convocation of the Church of England 
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shows many signs of increasing vitality. In Scotland several 
of the great religious bodies, the Free Church, the United 
Presbyterians, and others, have actually come to terms and 
amalgamated. The so-called Free Churches of England, 
Independents, Baptists, and the like, are approaching one 
another, and eager to enter into a closer alliance. Socialism 
in religion is growing, like socialism in the State. All this 
does not greatly help us towards a solution of such difficult 
speculative questions as those which concern the relations be- 
tween history and doctrine. These at present only perplex the 
thoughtful minority. But it does show that the life of Christ 
is working in many branches of the Church towards greater 
unity. It is pathetic to find that M. Loisy and his friends 
see the only hope of saving Christendom in the advent ofa 
liberal and reforming Pope. He even makes the strange 
suggestion that the proclamation of Papal infallibility is 
mile-post on the road to reform, “ que le Pape ne peut avoir été 
revétu d'un si grand pouvoir que pour permettre 4 l’Kglise 
unifiée de réaliser avec plus de promptitude et de facilité 
toutes les réformes et tous les progrés exigés par le temps’ 
This is striking; but it is not thus that in past history the 
divine power has worked in the Church: with all his clearness 
of thought and sincerity, M. Loisy is in some respects 4 
visionary. 
P. GARDNER. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


WALTER F. ADENEY, M.A., D.D., 
Principal of Lancashire College. 


TuIs mysterious work—the mere wreckage of which is all 
that has been washed up on the shores of our late times— 
hovers before the imagination of New Testament scholars 
like a phantom ship, intangible, indeterminate. Periodically 
the ghostly book reappears in criticism only to be discredited 
as again it glides away into obscurity. In the discussion 
of its merits the tables are turned— heresy believes and 
orthodoxy doubts. A sceptical orthodoxy brings a charge 
of unwarrantable license in championing its claims on 
credulous heresy. At the dawn of the scientific method in 
criticism, its founder, Lessing, approaching the subject from 
the standpoint of general literature, propounded the idea 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews was the primary 
source of our Synoptics (A.D. 1778). Stimulated by that 
great writer's exciting suggestion, Eichhorn, a specialist in 
the subject, early in the nineteenth century worked out in 
detail the conception that some Syro-Chaldaic work was 
the original composition at the root of our first three 
gospels, and then the discussion drifted into wider fields, 
and the identity of the hypothetical source with the tradi- 
tional Gospel according to the Hebrews was variously 


§ 'egarded. Discussing the subject in the year 1866, Hilgenfeld 


declared triumphantly, “ At length the Gospel according to 


the Hebrews offers those of us who are investigating th 
139 . 
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origin of the gospels the punctum Archimedis which so many 
learned men have vainly sought in the Gospel according to 
Mark.”! Pfleiderer is more cautious; but he finds one of 
the sources of Matthew in a strongly Jewish work of 
primitive Christianity, adding “that this source was the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, which is also often cited 
elsewhere, is probable (wahrscheinlich), though nothing can be 
affirmed of it with certainty.”* More recently Harnack has 
assigned the origin of the Hebrews’ gospel to the period 
65 (70) to 100 a.p., holding that it probably belongs to the 
beginning of this period.* Inasmuch as he gives 70 to 75 
as the probable date of Matthew, and 78 to 93 as the probable 
date of Luke and Acts, evidently he is inclined to set the 
Hebrews’ gospel earlier than both these Synoptics, and of 
course much earlier than John, while it may be no later 
than Mark, the first written canonical gospel, which he 
assigns to 65 to 70 a.p. And now we have the latest critical 
life of Christ, written by Oscar Holtzmann, an elaborate 
work of great learning, acuteness of observation, and freshness 
of thought, which challenges the attention of students a 
one of the most important contributions to the subject, 
claiming the Gospel according to the Hebrews as a primaly 
authority—as far as its fragments go—parallel in_ historical 
worth to the Synoptics, and even in some respects to be 
preferred to them, while our Fourth Gospel is almost wholly 
relegated to the realm of legend.*| Among English writers 
the tendency has been to discredit the work as a late product, 
a secondary gospel, based on one or more of our New 
Testament gospels—Matthew in particular—the view, for 
example, maintained by Lightfoot, Westcott, and Salmon. 
But in the year 1879 Mr Nicholson, Principal Librarian 
and Superintendent of the London Institution, published a 


1 Novum Testamentum extra Canonem Receptum, fasciculus iv. p. 13. Apud 
Nicholson, The Gospel according to the Hebrews, p. ix. 

2 Urchristenthum, p. 540. 8 Die Chronologie, pp. 625 ff. 

4D. Oscar Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, pp. 35 to 39 (1901 a.p.). 
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exhaustive study of the subject,’ in which he endeavoured 
to vindicate the antiquity and independence of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. 

The high historical value recently set on this Gospel 
by scholars and critics brings it again into the light, and 
demands a searching examination of its claims. I do not 
profess to offer here any such complete treatment of the 
subject. But some of the most significant points may be 
indicated within reasonable limits of space. 

First, let us summarise the principal known facts concerning 
the gospel. Our fullest information comes from Jerome. He 
writes of “the Gospel belonging to ( juxta) the Hebrews which 
the Nazarenes use to this day; according to (secundum) the 
Apostles, or as most (plerique—perhaps meaning “ many ”) 
assert belonging to ( juavta) Matthew.?” This gospel, then, was 
existing in the days of Jerome as a scriptural document, read in 
the churches of Jewish Christians known as Nazarenes. Jerome 
suggests that his own opinion was that it should be ascribed 
to the Apostles, though he admits, as an alternative adopted 
by many, if not by the majority of his contemporaries, that it 
should be assigned to Matthew. Jerome has many references 
to this gospel, and seven times he tells us that it was largely 
attributed to Matthew, especially by Jewish Christians. In 
one very important passage he informs us that he himself had 
seen the book and copied it. His statement is as follows :— 


“Matthew, who also is Levi, and who from a tax-gatherer came to be an 
Apostle, first of all the Evangelists composed a gospel of Christ in Judea in the 
Hebrew language and characters, for the benefit of those of the circumcision 
who had believed: who translated it into Greek is not sufficiently ascertained. 
Furthermore, the Hebrew itself is preserved to this day in the library at Caesarea 
hich the martyr Pamphilus so diligently collected. I also was allowed by the 
Nazarenes who use this volume in the Syrian city of Bercea to copy it,” ete.® 





' The Gospel according to the Hebrews: Its Fragments translated and anno- 
tated, with a Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence relating to it. 
I am indebted to this work for valuable materials, which I thankfully acknow- 
ledge here once for all, without cumbering the pages with repeated references. 

. Adv, Pelag., iii. 2. We must not attach any importance to the change of 
preposition from juxta to secundum, as elsewhere Jerome has secundum Hebraos 
(Com. on Micah vii. 6 and Matt, vi. 11). 8 De Viris ill., 2. 
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In another place Jerome writes of “the Gospel which js 
called according to the Hebrews (secundum Hebreos), and was 
lately translated by me into the Greek language and the Latin, 
which also Origen (Adamantius, the church name of Origen) 
often uses.” * 

Again, he says it was written in the “Chaldee and Syriac 
(i.e. Aramaic)” language, but in Hebrew letters.” Here, then, 
we have an exact, unmistakable description of the literary 
form of the work. It was in the Aramaic dialect, but written 
in Hebrew characters. In this form Jerome found it a 
Cesarea, and again at Beroea, when he was allowed to copy it. 
Subsequently he translated it into Greek and Latin. Much 
discussion has arisen on the subject of Jerome’s translation 
But two points seem to be clear, in spite of all the uncertainty 
that surrounds the whole question. First, this Aramaic work 
could not have been the original of our Greek Matthew, for in 
that case Jerome would not have had occasion to translate tt, 
since our Matthew in Greek was familiar to him as part of his 
New Testament. Second, in spite of the fact that Jerome 
made his translation, it seems to be demonstrated by Harnack 
that the Gospel according to the Hebrews had been translated 
into Greek long before this—as early as the latter part of the 
second century a.p. The references to it in Eusebius, Origen, 
and Clement of Alexandria prove this.’ The only explan- 
tion of Jerome’s action is that he had not met with the 
translation which perhaps was chiefly used in Egypt, while his 
researches were carried out in Palestine and Syria, where the 
original Aramaic text was in use among the Jewish churches. 

Tracing the references to the gospel further back we have 
an important witness in Eusebius, the most learned and fait- 
minded Christian scholar at the beginning of the fourth 
century. After giving his list of New Testament books, the 
Father of Church History adds, “Some moreover have als 
counted in this class ” (z.e. the class of universally acknowledgel 


1 De Viris ill., 2. 2 Contra Pelag., iii. 2. 
8 See Harnack, Chronologie, pp. 635-641. 
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books)? the Gospel according to the Hebrews, in which espe- 
cially those Hebrews who have received the Christ rejoice. Now 
all these” (¢.e. some books just mentioned and also our 
Gospel according to the Hebrews) “ will belong to the disputed 
books.”* ‘These are books in Eusebius’ second list, accepted 
by some, rejected by others. Here he would place the 
Hebrew Gospel, but only after stating in his candid way that 
sme would go further, and reckon it to be of undoubted 
cnonicity. A little later, referring to those Ebionites who 
did not reject the divinity of Christ, he says, “using that 
gospel alone which is called the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, they took small account of the rest.”* We have 
already seen how Jerome stated that Origen used the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews. One or two of his references to 
ths work have been preserved. Thus before quoting the 
most difficult passage of the gospel that has come down to 
us—which we shall have to discuss a little later—he writes, 
“But if anyone admits the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
where the Saviour Himself says,” etc. Here the use of the 
indicative ‘admits’> shows that Origen knew of people who 
accepted this gospel as authoritative. In another place, 
where we only have the Latin version of Origen’s work, we read, 
“It is written in a certain gospel which is called ‘according 
othe Hebrews,’® where the technical phrase it is written”? 
points to a citation from recognised scripture, But Origen (in 
his Latin version) adds, “ If, however, anyone is pleased to 
ike that as now authoritative,” etc., showing that there were 
loubts on the position to be assigned to the gospel. Going a 
tep further back to Origen’s predecessor,Clement of Alexandria, 
N¢come upon a quotation from this gospel in Greek, intro- 
luced by the technical formula for scripture :* “Just as in the 
ospel according to the Hebrews it is written,” etc.° This is 

: opohoyoupeva. 2 dvrireyopeva, Hist. Eccl., iii. 25. 

* Hist. Eccl., iti. 27. See also Eusebius, Theophan., iv. 12. 

* Comm. in John ii. 63. 5 mpocierat, 


: Com, in Matt, (Nuzries edition, vol. iii. 1284). 
’ Scriptum est, 8 yéyparrat. 9 Strom., ii. 9. 
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the earliest known citation from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews by name. But we have several earlier references to 
the book, and one probable citation from it, though there 
the book is not mentioned. Irenzus tells us in two places! 
that the Ebionites only used the Gospel according to Matthew, 
It is generally assumed that Ireneus here means ou 
Matthew, and indeed, since we know he used that book, and 
attached a unique value to the four gospels of which it is the 
first, it is difficult to come to any other conclusion on the 
subject. Nevertheless we have seen from what Jerome, our 
chief authority, said, that the book used by the Jewish Christians 
of his day was not our Matthew, but the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews in Aramaic, which they, in common with many 
others, ascribed to Matthew. Now the Ebionites of whom 
Ireneus wrote were the Jewish Christians of his day. It is 
not to be supposed that after using the Greek canonical 
Matthew in the second century these people had discarded it 
in favour of an Aramaic book by the end of the third century. 
The tendency would rather be the other way. Nor can we 
get any assistance from the fact that, while Irenzus called 
the Jewish Christians Ebionites, Jerome called them Nazarenes, 
for if these are not two names for the same people, the 
Ebionites must be regarded as the more heretical, rejecting 
the divinity of Christ, while the Nazarenes, accepting that 
fundamental doctrine of orthodoxy, were nearer to the 
Catholic Church. It cannot be supposed that the hereticdl 
Ebionites accepted our Matthew in Greek, but the more 
orthodox Nazarenes used a different and more Jewish gospel 
Accordingly, Mr Nicholson concludes that Ireneus wi 
referring to the Gospel according to the Hebrews when he 
wrote of the gospel used by the Ebionites, and consequently 
held this to be Matthew’s work.? But since he accepted ou! 
Matthew as the genuine apostolic gospel, that would only be 
possible on condition that he held the Gospel according to the 


1 Adv. Har., i. 26. 2; iii, 11. 7. 
2 The Gospel according to the Hebrews, pp. 2, 3. 
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Hebrews to have been the Hebrew or Aramaic original of 
our Matthew. ‘This, we see, even Jerome seemed to allow. 
The simpler explanation of the case is that Ireneus had 
never seen the Gospel according to the Hebrews. There is 
no evidence that it had reached Western Europe when 
Ireneus lived. All our references to it are found in the East 
—Palestine, Syria, Egypt. Hearing that the Ebionites used 
agospel that they ascribed to Matthew, but not seeing their 
gospel, Irenaeus would naturally conclude that this was the 
Matthew gospel which he knew, while in point of fact it was 
another gospel which the Jewish Christians ascribed to the 
publican Apostle. A comparison with Hippolytus shows us 
that Ireneus is capable of much greater errors than this in 
his often hearsay descriptions of heretics. The conclusion we 
come to therefore is, that Irenzeus is no authority for ascribing 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews to Matthew, but that 
he does give us evidence for believing that in his day Jewish 
Christians used a gospel which they ascribed to Matthew; 
and then, combining this information with that afforded two 
centuries later by Jerome, for concluding that gospel to have 
been no other than the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
Eusebius gives us two earlier references to this Gospel 
of an indirect character, but still unmistakable. The first 
is in Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian writer, but of the 
Catholic Church, not an Ebionite, whom Harnack dates at 
A.D, 150. ‘He also,” says Eusebius, “adduces something 
out of the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Syriac, 
and particularly out of the Hebrew language.”! ‘The passage 
is confused; probably the text is corrupt. But whatever 
may have been its original phrasing, plainly it asserts that 
Hegesippus quoted this gospel in a Syriac or Hebrew form 
possibly meaning, what Jerome also told us, that it was 
in the Syriac language, but in Hebrew letters. Now I am 
mduced to think that the author of Supernatural Religion is 
orrect when he argues that we have no evidence showing that 


1 Hist, Eccl., iv. 22. 
Vor. IIT.—No. 1. 10 
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Hegesippus used any other gospel.’ Nevertheless, seeing that 
we have but a very few fragments of Hegesippus, Dr Light. 
foot was also plainly right in his triumphant refutation of the 
two assumptions, built on this fact by the author of Super. 
natural Religion, first that Hegesippus never quoted any of 
our gospels, and second, that he did not even know of their 
existence. For our present purpose, however, that controversy 
is beside the mark. What we have to take note of here is, 
that so early a writer as Hegesippus made use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews as an authoritative document. 

The other indirect early reference to this gospel preserved 
by Eusebius is a statement concerning Papias, who cannot be 
dated later than a.pD. 160, and perhaps wrote much earlier. 
The Church historian, after mentioning various things recorded 
by Papias, adds, “and he has published also another relation 
of a woman accused of many sins before the Lord, which the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews contains.”* We cannot be 
certain, on the ground of this remark, that Papias used the 
Hebrew gospel. All that Eusebius tells us is, that he gives a 
story that is contained in it. He may have obtained this story 
by tradition from the elders, whose information he elsewhere 
informs us he valued very highly. Still there is some degree 
of probability that he used the book, and there we must be 
content to let the matter rest. 

There is yet one earlier possible indication of the use of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews in the church of the second 
century. In the Epistle of Ignatius to the Smyrnezans wt 
read, “ For I know and believe that He was in the flesh even 
after the resurrection; and when He came to Peter and his 
company, He said to them, Lay hold and handle me, and set 
that I am not an incorporeal demon.® 

Now, Jerome quotes the expression incorporeal demon 
and ascribes it to the gospel used by the Nazarenes, sayilf 


1 Supernatural Religion, new and revised edition, 1902, pp. 268-276. 
2 Hist. Eccl., iii. 39. 
3 darponoy dowparov, Ad, Smyrn., iii. 1. 4 incorporale daemon 
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“For when the Apostles thought Him a spirit, or, according 
to the gospel which the Nazarenes of the Hebrews use, a 
demon without a body,” etc.’ 

Then we have the fuller expression in Origen, who, while 
discussing the term ‘incorporeal,’* writes, “And if anyone 
should quote it to us out of the little treatise entitled The 
Teaching of Peter, in which the Saviour seems to say to His 
disciples ‘I am not an incorporeal demon,’ I have to reply, in 
the first place, that that work is not included among Ecclesias- 
tical Books.”* These references leave with us the suggestion 
that the curious expression was to be found in “The Teaching 
of Peter” as well as in the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
possibly taken by the one work from the other. There must 
be some doubt, therefore, as to the question in which book 
Ignatius found the saying, if indeed he derived it from either 
of them. Farther back than this we cannot find any traces of 
the gospel. But neither do the early patristic writings con- 
tain certain references to any of the canonical gospels before 
the time of Ignatius ; the possible allusions to one or more of 
them in the apostolic fathers‘ are too indefinite to be cited 
as evidence. Accordingly, it may be admitted that the 
external evidence for the Gospel according to the Hebrews 
is nearly if not quite as ancient as that for the New Testament 
Synoptics, though very much less abundant. 

But our assurance concerning the genuineness and relia- 
bility of the Synoptic gospels is by no means confined to the 
results of patristic inquiries. It rests much more on the self- 
evidencing character of the books themselves. If, therefore, 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews is to be brought into 
line with those gospels, as some contend—not to speak of the 
idea of giving it priority of authority—it must stand this test. 
Here we have to discriminate between two questions that are 
not at all conterminous—-the question of antiquity and the 
question of authority. It would be quite possible to allow 


‘ Com. in Tsa. XViii., pref, a dowpatov. 
De Prin., i., Proem, 8. 4 See Charteris, Canonicity, pp. 102 to 108. 
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greater antiquity for the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and yet to judge it to be less reliable than the gospels, which, 
on this hypothesis, came later. St Luke, in his preface, treats 
his predecessors with scant courtesy. Suppose we grant the 
first contention of its champions, that the Gospel according to 
the Hebrews was among these predecessors, we may still be 
justified in giving it an inferior historical value if it affords 
evidence of being based on uncertain information, inaccurately 
reported, received with indiscriminating credulity, or warped 
by prejudice. How do the fragments that we possess help us 
in settling this point? Let us examine the more suggestive 
of them in order to see whether they furnish materials for an 
answer to the question. 

Taking these fragments in the order of the gospel history, and 
passing over two which are almost identical with our Matthew, 
we come upon this remarkable extract preserved by Jerome:— 

“ Behold the mother of the Lord and his brothers said to Him, John the 
Baptist is baptizing for the remission of sins: let us go and be baptized by 
him. But He said to them: What have I sinned that I should go and be 
baptized by him? unless perhaps just this that I said is ignorance.” ! 

Now, Oscar Holtzmann maintains that such a saying would 
never have been admitted into a gospel if it had not proceeded 
from the lips of Jesus Himself, since in all subsequent times 
it was reckoned a sin to doubt the sinlessness of Jesus.’ He 
attributes the idea of the sinlessness of Christ to the Apostle 
Paul,’ and he thinks he finds a different opinion expressed by 
our Lord Himself in two passages (Mark x. 18 and xiv. 36). 
This is not the place to discuss the great subject of the sinless- 
ness of Jesus. Still it may be remarked that to base a theory 
on questionable inferences derived from the two _passagé 
given, to the neglect of all the gospel testimony to the cot 
trary, is not scientific, especially since an examination of thos 
passages shows that the interpretation of them assumed by 
Holtzmann is far from being warranted. The first admits of 


1 Jerome, Confra Pelag., iii. 2, in Erdwin Preuschen, Anti-legomasa, p. + 
2 Oscar Holtzmann, Leben Jesu, p. 36 text, and also footnote 1. 
3 He refers to 2 Cor. v. 21, comparing John viii. 46; 1 Pet. ii. 2. 
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various interpretations ; the second is not usually regarded as 
indicative of more than the limitation and weakness natural to 
human life. ‘To take our Lord’s prayer in Gethsemane as a 
sign that He confessed Himself to be not sinless is to read a 
strange meaning into it. This passage from the Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews stands absolutely alone in containing a 
definite confession of conceivable faultiness assigned to Jesus 
Christ. It is possible to accept it as historical without contra- 
dicting the idea of the perfect sinlessness of Jesus which runs 
through the whole of the New Testament, if we suppose the 
word ‘sin’ to be used here for a technical breach of the letter 
of the law, apart from moral evil, as it might well be under- 
stood in a strict Jewish household. Indeed, it would seem to 
be this that was intended by the word ‘ignorance.’ We can 
hardly imagine how even an absolutely innocent child could 
have been brought up without ever transgressing unknown 
rules. This impossibility was recognised by the rabbis when 
they fixed the age of thirteen as the period of life at which a 
boy was to be required to keep the Torah. It may be allowed 
that, spoken in this sense, the saying might have fallen from 
the lips of Jesus. It is not safe to say that is certainly not 
genuine. All the same, the whole conversation has the 
legendary air of the apocryphal gospels, with their love of 
personal details. Though of most doubtful origin, it is prob- 
ably very ancient; we cannot well imagine such a tradition 
creeping into a gospel in the later period, when anything even 
apparently derogatory to our Lord would have been resented 
as much by the Jewish Christian as by the Catholic Church. 
The next fragment refers to occurrences at our Lord’s 


baptism. For this, too, we are indebted to Jerome. It is as 
follows :— 


« It came to pass when the Lord had come up from the water, the whole 
fountain of the Holy Spirit descended and rested on Him, and said to Him: 


5 My Son, in all the prophets I waited for Thee, that I might come and rest on 


Thee; for Thou art my rest, Thou art my firstborn Son who reignest for ever.” } 


ee 





‘ Jerome, in Js. Comment., iv. 11, 12 (Preusschen, p. 4). 


10a 
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This passage contains several peculiarities: (1) Jesus is 
called “the Lord” (dominus), a characteristic of the later usage, 
(2) The simpler conception of the Holy Spirit which we meet 
with in the canonical gospels is enlarged to “ the whole fountain 
of the Holy Spirit.” (8) Jesus is addressed by the Holy Spirit 
as “Son.” (4) The reference to the prophets suggests the age of 
reflection, when prophecy was recognised as fulfilled in Christ. 
(5) The description of Jesus as God’s ‘firstborn.’ is not met 
with in any of the four gospels; in the New Testament it does 
not appear till late in the development of apostolic teaching. 
All these five points indicate a later age than the Synoptics. 

But the most remarkable quotation from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews which we possess is that which 
refers to the temptation. It is found twice in Origen,” in the 
first place directly ascribed to this gospel, and the first part of 
it three times in Jerome. In this passage Jesus is represented 
as saying, “ My mother the Holy Ghost lately took me by one 
of my hairs and carried me to the great mountain Tabor.’ 
Oscar Holtzmann thinks that this remarkable saying is probably 
genuine, and represents an older account of the temptation than 
anything we have on the subject in the gospels. His reasons 
for coming to this extraordinary conclusion are, that here the 
incident is given in words ascribed to Jesus Himself, and since 
it must have first been narrated by Him, this fact points to 
priority ; and further that Mount Tabor, being visible from 
Nazareth or its vicinity, the idea of the temptation being con- 
nected with that place points to our Lord’s residence # 
Nazareth. The temptation is approached from Nazareth 
Even the strange reference to the mode of carrying, he points 
out, might be suggested by Old Testament precedents. Bit 
surely the whole passage is obviously apocryphal. There i 
nothing at all approaching it in any other of our Lor 
recorded sayings. It would be difficult to compress mor 
improbabilities into a single sentence. (1) Jesus nowhere else 


1 Heb. i. 6; cf. Col. i. 15, 18; Rev. i. 5, 
2 Comment. in John ii, 12, and Hom. in Jerem. xv. 4. 
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speaks of the Holy Spirit as His mother. In the light of this 
passage we must understand the passage just previously 
discussed concerning the baptism to mean that there also the 
Holy Spirit as Christ’s mother addressed Him as her firstborn 
son! The idea is accounted for by the fact that the Aramaic 
word for spirit is feminine, but such a grammatical inference is 
more in the style of the later times when gnostic fancies were 
afloat, than the simple matter-of-fact manner of the primitive 
gospels, or our Lord’s way of speaking about Himself. (2) 
The fantastic description of the manner in which Jesus is here 
supposed to speak of the Holy Ghost conveying Him to the 
scene of the temptation is scarcely less incongruous. It is not 
to be denied that Jesus commonly talked in figurative 
language, spoke of a fig-tree, or the Mount of Olives, or Mount 
Hermon, being transported to the sea by faith, promised His 
disciples immunity if they trod on snakes and scorpions, 
declared that they should forthwith see angels ascending and 
descending on Him. But in all such cases the metaphorical 
character of His utterance is apparent. Here however the way 
in which Mount Tabor is introduced excludes the idea of any- 
thing but a physical transportation through the air. It may 
be urged that in the second temptation a very similar situation 
is created when we are told that the devil set Him on a 
pinnacle of the temple, as well as on a high mountain. But 
these things are stated in the course of the temptation, and 
they have not the most peculiar feature of the narrative in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Oscar Holtzmann thinks 
that Jesus may be using figurative language, based on 
Apocryphal and Old Testament analogies. It is much more 
likely that those analogies gave rise to the myth in Jewish 
Christian circles. Ezekiel says that the hand of the Lord God 
fell upon him, and adds, “and he put forth the form of a 
hand, and took me by a lock of mine head; and the spirit 
lifted me up between the earth and the heaven, and brought 
me in the visions of God to Jerusalem,” etc.' Here not only 


1 Ezek. viii. 1, 3. 
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is the same curious mode of carrying described, but it is also 
assigned to “the spirit.” In Bel and the Dragon we read 
concerning Habbakuk, “Then the angel of the Lord took him 
by the crown, and lifted him up by the hair of his head, and 
with the blast of his breath set him in Babylon over the den.,”! 
It seems plain that our gospel fragment must have been 
inspired by one or other, or perhaps both, of these earlier 
passages. The prophet, it should be observed, unlike the 
Hebrew evangelist, is careful to indicate the fact that he is 
writing figuratively by inserting the saving clause “in the 
visions of God,” before mentioning so realistic a destination of 
his aerial voyage as the city of Jerusalem. (8) Mount Tabor 
would have been an absolutely unsuitable site for the scene of 
the temptation, because there was a Roman fortress with a 
garrison of soldiers there in the time of Christ. For the same 
reason, as well as on other grounds, the tradition that fixed on 
this conspicuous round hill in the plain of Jezreel as the 
Mount of the Transfiguration is equally erroneous. But the 
twofold selection of the same hill is not without significance, 
for it shows that the fancy of early Christian times was readily 
attracted to it, perhaps simply on account of its peculiar 
situation. For this reason it was singled out in the Old 
Testament for special notice, as by the Psalmist who wrote, 
“The north and the south, thou hast created them : 
Tabor and Hermon rejoice in thy name.” ? 

and again by Jeremiah, where he writes, “ As I live, saith the 
King, whose name is the Lord of Hosts, surely like Tabor 
among the mountains, and like Carmel by the sea, so shall he 
come.”® In other words, the appearance of Tabor in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews is literary, not historical; i 
is due to reminiscences of Scripture, not to observation of 
contemporary conditions ; therefore it is just not such a refer 
ence to the mountain as would be made by a resident # 
Nazareth in sight of the fortress—as Oscar Holtzman 
supposes—but, on the contrary, the kind of reference that would 

1 Bel and the Dragon, 36. 2 Psalm lxxxix. 12. 8 Jer. xlvi 18 
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come to a writer at a distance, to whom Tabor was merely a 
Bible mountain,. known to him by the Scripture passages 
concerning it. 

When we put all these considerations together, can we 
suppose that this grotesque statement in the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews is to be accepted as of even higher historical 
value than the account of the temptation in the Synoptic 
gospels? Surely the more we look into it, the more shall we 
find the obvious impression of its legendary character confirmed. 

Proceeding further, we have Jerome pointing out that in 
its version of the Lord’s prayer this gospel has the Hebrew 
word Machar,! meaning “of the morrow,” where we read 
“daily” in the phrase “our daily bread,” a rendering now 
widely accepted as a translation of the Greek of our gospels, 
so that the concurrence of the Hebrew gospel here is of 
peculiar interest. Whatever may be its historical value, at all 
events it affords a most ancient comment on a difficult passage, 
and very likely it gives us the very word used by our Lord. 

This gospel also adds an interesting bit of information 
about the man with the withered hand, stating that he said, 
“I am a mason, seeking my living with my hands; I pray 
thee, Jesus, to restore my health, lest I shamefully beg my 
food.”* The passage has been described as obviously a late 
gloss. Can we be sure of this? There is nothing inherently 
improbable in it, and the simple appellation “ Jesus ” speaks for 
its antiquity and genuineness. A late writer, not adhering to 
a true tradition, would certainly have written “Lord” or 
“Teacher,” in the usual style of the gospels. 

Here is an interesting version of our Lord’s teaching about 
forgiveness, taken from the Gospel according to the Hebrews : 
“If thy brother sin in word and make satisfaction to you, 
seven times a day accept him. Simon, his disciple, said to 
him, ‘Seven times a day!’ The Lord answered and said to 
him, ‘Yea, I tell thee, up to seven times seven; for in the 


; W? representing the Greek éxvovovov, Matt, vi. 11; Luke xi. 3 
* Jerome, Comm, in Matt. xii. 13. 
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prophets also, after they have been anointed by the Holy 
Spirit, the word of sin is found.’”* 

This has affinities both with Matthew and with Luke. It 
is Matthew only who gives us the “seventy times seven,”* but 
Luke only mentions the “day.”* The final clause about the 
prophets is not in either of those gospels, but there is not any- 
thing extravagant or unlikely in it. It may be the comment 
of some later teacher, or of the writer of the gospel. But 
there is nothing to forbid us to accept it as a genuine saying of 
our Lord. 

Origen has preserved a longer extract from the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, containing the incident of the rich 
young ruler, which varies considerably from all the Synoptic 
accounts. We have this in the old Latin version only. It 
is as follows :— 

« Another of the rich men said to him, Master, what good thing shall | 
do that I may live? He said to him, Man do the law and the prophets. He 
answered him, I have done it. He said to him, Go sell all thou possessest and 
divide it among the poor, and come follow me. But the rich man began to 
scratch his head, and it did not please him. And the Master said to him: 
How do you say, I have done the law and the prophets? since it is written in 
the law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself; and behold many of thy 
brothers, sons of Abraham, are covered with filth, dying of hunger, and your 
house is full of many good things, and nothing at all goes out of it to them 
And turning to Simon he said, It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to go into the kingdom of heaven.” * 

The crudity of this passage has often been pointed to 
a sign of its late and untrustworthy character. But is this 
just? Does it not rather suggest the primitive nature of the 
narrative? If the Gospel according to the Hebrews contained 
much writing of this sort we can understand how the mall 
body of the Church refused to use the book even if it were a 
old as the Synoptics, since the latter works are better in tone 
and style. Still there are features of the paragraph that pot 
to a possible derivation in part from our gospels, rather than 
priority to them and absolute independence. The descriptio! 

1 Jerome, Contra Pelag., iii. 2. 2 Matt. xviii. 21, 22. 

® Luke xvii. 4. * Comm. in Matt. xv. 14. 
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of the poor and the rich man’s neglect of them reads like an 
echo of the parable of the rich man and Lazarus in Luke; 
but the question, “ What good thing shall I do?” and the ex- 
pression “the kingdom of heaven” with which the extract 
closes point to Matthew, the only New Testament book in 
which either occurs. It might appear, therefore, that we have 
here a conflation of Matthew’s account of the young man 
who came to Christ with the parable in Luke. But even 
if that be allowed, we have also a good deal that is found in 
none of our gospels. This may be set down to later 
imagination working over the story. But there is nothing 
to prevent us from attributing it to genuine tradition. 

Jerome has an extract from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, describing what happened at the temple when Jesus 
died, where we read that “the lintel of the temple, of infinite 
size, was broken and divided” ;' and again, Jerome says that 
we read in this gospel, not that “the veil of the temple was 
torn,” but that “the lintel of the temple, of wonderful size, fell 
down.”* This variation cannot be traced to anything in the 
gospels, unless it might be regarded as a legendary modifica- 
tion of the Synoptic narrative based on Mark xiii. 2. It may 
be thought that the typical significance of the rending of the 
veil of the temple, opening up the secluded inner sanctuary 
to public view, would lead to the tradition in our Synoptics 
being made more welcome in the Gentile churches, while 
the alternative tradition in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, not containing the same significant suggestion, 
would be more acceptable to Jewish Christians. 

Jerome has preserved a remarkable extract from this 
gospel about an appearance of the risen Christ to James the 
brother of the Lord, which has become well known to all 
students of early Christian times. It is as follows :— 

“But when the Lord had given his shroud to the priest’s 
servant, he went to James and appeared to him; for James 
had sworn that he would not eat bread from that hour when 

* Comm. in Matt. xxvii. 51. 2 Ep., 120. 
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he had drunk the Lord’s cup until he should see him risen 
from the sleeping ones.” Jerome says that a little later the 
gospel has, “ Bring, says the Lord, a table and bread,” and 
immediately after it adds, “ He took bread and blessed it and 
gave to James the just and said to him, My brother, eat 
your bread because the Son of man has risen from the sleeping 
ones.” * 

This passage cannot be traced to anything in the Synoptics, 
although perhaps the latter part of it might be regarded as 
founded on Luke xxiv. 41-48. But the resemblance is very 
slight. In our third gospel, it is broiled fish that is brought. 
Jesus eats it Himself, and His reason for doing so is to demon- 
strate that He is not merely a spirit. In the Hebrew Gospel 
the case is entirely different. Bread is brought; James, not 
Jesus, is to eat; and the reason for doing so is his release from 
his oath. The story, since it concerns James, may be said to 
be a legendary gloss on St Paul’s bare, brief assertion, “Then 
he appeared to James.”* Still, as the story stands, it must 
be understood to be independent of the New Testament 
Can we regard it as an ancient and reliable tradition? In 
attempting to answer this question the following points should 
be noted :— 

1. The prominence given to James, the head of the Jewish 
Church, in a gospel written for Hebrew Christians, may be 
regarded as a set-off against the prominence of Peter in the 
other gospels. They contain the Petrine tradition (Mark 
being the interpreter of Peter). The Gospel according to 
the Hebrews may contain the Jacobean tradition, and each 
perhaps may be historically valid. Still we cannot but suspect 
a ‘tendency,’ a certain bias, in this prominence of James. 

2. It would seem from this extract that Jesus made Hi 
first appearance to James. But our earliest and bet 
authenticated account of the appearances of the risen Christ 
given by St Paul, puts the appearance to Cephas first, and 
that to James in the fourth place. 

1 De Viris ill., 2. 2 Cor. xv. 7. 
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3. The reference to the shroud looks apocryphal. 

4. So does the reference to the priest’s servant. Is this 
suggested by Mark xiv. 47? Or may we suppose that the 
incident in the garden actually led the high-priest’s servant 
to become a follower of Jesus Christ? It is significant that 
in John (xviii. 10) the man’s name is given. Why is this, 
except that he was of some interest to the church in later 
times ? 

5. James’ presence at the Lord’s Supper does not agree 
with any of our four gospel accounts. It implies that he 
was a close follower of Christ, if not an apostle. This is 
rather like a reflection from his later importance in the church. 
But there is some question as to what drinking the cup of 
the Lord may mean here. May it be an allusion to that cup 
of which Jesus spoke to James and his brother John on an 
earlier occasion, the cup of Christ’s sufferings?’ If so, in 
the passage before us the idea must be that the agony 
James suffered when Jesus was crucified was his drinking of 
the Lord’s bitter cup. 

6. For the same reason, his oath, which represents his 
having more faith in the resurrection and more self-abandoning 
devotion to Christ than any of the Twelve, strikes us as 
apocryphal. 

7. The description of Jesus as the Lord.indicates here, 
as elsewhere in this gospel, a later time than Mark; on the 
other hand, the expression “the Son of man,” occurring at the 
end of the same passage, is quite in the primitive gospel style. 

Origen supports Jerome in another extract, where Jesus 
after His resurrection appears saying, “I am not an in- 
corporeal spirit.”* The extract in Jerome is larger, running as 
follows : “ Behold, touch me and see, for I am not an incor- 
Poreal spirit. And immediately they touched him and 
believed.” This reads very like an echo of Luke xxiv. 36-438, 
where, however, there is no reference to touching ; the latter 


1 Mark x. 38, 39. 
* Jerome, De Viris ill., 16 ; Origen, De Princ., i., Proem, 8. 
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idea suggests the incidents of the Magdalen and Thomas in 
John (xx. 17, 25, 27). 

There is a fine statement of the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews preserved by Jerome, according to which this gospel 
put among the greatest offenders the man “who saddened 
his brother’s spirit.”* Similar is another saying from the same 
gospel, ascribed to our Lord, “Never be glad except when 
you look on your brother with charity.”* This beautiful 
utterance almost guarantees its own accuracy ; it is so com- 
pletely characteristic of our Lord, and so foreign to the 
common temper of the Church in later times. 

And now what conclusion are we to draw from these 
data as to the independence and authoritativeness of the 
gospel ? 

Surely at least a measure of independence must be con- 
ceded. Several of the fragments we have examined are not 
capable of being traced back to any of the canonical gospels.’ 
Some of these fragments bear on the face of them an inherent 
probability, while others are manifestly apocryphal. Taking 
them as a whole, we must confess that they contain a dispro- 
portionate amount of difficult statements when compared with 
our more sober canonical gospels. Therefore, even if we 
granted complete independence to this mysterious work, we 
should be compelled to relegate it to the secondary position of 
those various attempts at writing the life of Christ, of which 
St Luke refers somewhat disparagingly in the preface to his 
gospel. Not only is it not always written in the best taste, 
but it displays dangerous credulity in accepting improbable 
legends. Then some of the less reliable fragments, as we have 
seen, appear to point to a date later than our Synoptics. The 
resemblance to the Synoptics—Matthew and Luke in particular 

1 Comm. in Ez. xviii. 7. 2 Comm. in Epiph. v. 4. 

8 Nicholson reckons that ten of the fragments are independent of the 
canonical narratives, yet that these have parallels to expressions and thoughts 
especially of Matthew and Luke. He finds no evidence of matter peculiar to 


John nor of any peculiar to Mark, except in Ebionite interpolations. See The 
Gos. according to the Hebs., p. 98. 
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—finds its solution most easily in the conclusion that those 
works were known to its author. It would seem then, as a 
result of analysis, that the sources of the work are of three 
kinds: (1) genuine traditions, not preserved in any of the 
canonical gospels ; (2) unreliable legends, also not found in those 
gospels ; (3) passages from two or more of those gospels which 
have been worked over by the author of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, in the light of his own independent materials. 
If these are just conclusions, we cannot allow the gospel that 
position of authority by the side of the Synoptics, sometimes 
in preference to them, and always in preference to the fourth 
gospel, claimed for it by Oscar Holtzmann. On the other 
hand, we must conclude that the almost scornful treatment of 
it by Dr Salmon and other conservative scholars is not just. 
The book must be very ancient, almost contemporary with the 
Synoptics, and it contains some fragments of historical tradition 
and teachings of Jesus, the neglect of which is unwarrantable. 
Still more unjust is it to treat this gospel as a heretical. work, 
wilfully perverting the true tradition of Christian origins. 
Assuredly it is honestly written; and there is no reason to 
doubt the good faith of its author. 


WALTER F. ADENEY. 
LANCASHIRE COLLEGE. 





DISCUSSIONS 


N.B.—The contributions under this heading refer to matters previously 
treated in the “Hibbert Journal.” Criticism of any article will, asa 
rule, be limited to a single issue of the Journal. The discussion ends 
with a reply from the original writer.—Ed. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL. 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1904, p. 766.) 


. 


Dors not Mr St George Stock, in his essay on the Problem of Evil, 
create for himself much of the difficulty which he subsequently admits 
that he is unable to resolve? Having ruled out, on the authority of 
Lactantius, whom he seems to consider final from the Christian point of 
view, any theory of dualism, he finds that “this doctrine leaves no loophole 


for ascribing evil to anything but the will of the divine creator.” Later 
on we are told that the two propositions, “God is all” and “ God is good,” 
bring us inevitably to the proposition, “There is no evil,” which is contrary 
to experience. But it is just because God is all, in other words, each one 
of us is a sharer in the Divine Nature, and therefore in right of this 
possesses free-will, that evil has been brought into the world, because both 
human and angelic intelligences, being free because Godlike, have chosen 
evil rather than good. God in creating other personalities has necessarily 
limited what we must call His Divine Personality, but not His essential 
Being, in which His creation shares. Anyone who believes in the Divine 
Nature in humanity, as Mr Stock does believe, judging by his concluding 
pages, must logically admit that it involves a freedom of the will inconsistent 
with our being mere puppets of God. Our task is to rise from a mere 
unity of being to a personal union with God. 

This double sense in which we naturally think of God as Person and 
as Substance, and of our rise from one form of union to the other, 
becomes an insoluble difficulty to Mr Stock ; first, because he rejects the 
Christian doctrine of free-will, thus making a personal union with God 
impossible, and secondly, because he rejects the general Christian belief in 
the existence of Lucifer or Satan, the “ Prince of this world,” whose fall 
gives the reason for the something out of joint which we all feel in the 


world of nature. We feel that God is the Substance, and yet that Nature 
160 
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as we know it does not adequately express Him. The problem of Evil 
returns in another shape, and is not to be entirely explained by human free- 
will. Differing from the belief of Lactantius as to the creation, Mr Stock 
considers this belief in the existence of Satan as obsolete, but on what 
grounds he has formed this opinion he does not tell us. It supplies at any 
rate an answer to his difficulties as to the cruelty in Nature. “The 
whole creation groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” and 
would not this result naturally happen if the great Angel set over this 
world had in pride declared himself independent of any higher power, and 
thus cut himself off in his consciousness from God, thus becoming 
Mephistopheles, the “ spirit that ever denies,” because he cannot believe in 
God and the soul? “I saw Satan like lightning fall from heaven,” said 
our Lord, not referring to the fact that His messengers had had power over 
evil spirits, but to this fall of Satan from the inner communion with God 
to outer darkness, from the spiritual plane to the infernal. In his fall, the 
earth, his kingdom, was involved, so that God could no longer look upon 
it and see that it was “very good.” In some way which we can only 
dimly apprehend it is out of harmony with the inner realities, and this 
constitutes evil. But in the exercise of our free-will we can individually 
pass from the kingdom of Lucifer to that Kingdom of Christ which He set 
up on earth ; and we hope for the restitution of all things, when God’s will 
shall be done on earth as it is in heaven. 

This, I submit, is a truer presentation of the Christian belief than that 
given by Mr Stock, and I fail to see anything in his arguments which can 
subvert it. His easy supposition that no one any longer believes in the 
personality of “the devil” is part of a point of view which is a little out 
of date, and of this he seems to have some suspicion himself when he later 
on asks whether, after all, we are sure that the spirit of God in its turn 
isa mere abstraction. We are beginning to realise that the key to the 
understanding of the world is to be found in Personality rather than in 
abstractions ; that, just as the justification for the pain and struggle of the 
evolutionary process is to be found in the development of personality, so 
it is a far truer view of God to think of Him as the great Personality, 
personal (7.¢., full of relations) in a fuller sense than we can conceive. 
So, too, with Lucifer; the instinct to personify, like all our deepest 
instincts, is justified by results as well as by the nature of man. The 
belief in the angelic hierarchy, because it was not at first held in its fulness 
by the Jews, is not on that account necessarily mistaken. ‘The Spirit of 
God gives divers revelations at divers times, and this growing belief in 
Personality may be the form which that revelation is to take in this age. 
Such beliefs cannot be proved ; they. must be judged by the extent to which 
they help us to “ see life steadily and see it whole.” 

SyseLta Gurney. 


BrockENHURST. 


Vo. III.—No. 1. 
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II. 


Mr Srocx’s able and interesting article fails to be convincing because it 
omits all consideration of what many would deem the most essential factor 
in the Problem of Evil, viz., the free-will of man. 

Mr Stock contends that theology will have to give up the position that 
“all things are the work of a perfect and all-powerful Creator,” because 
all things are not good. This argument has an attractive simplicity, but 
it does not really touch the kernel of the question. 

The theological position, as I understand it, may be thus summarised :— 

It was the intention of a perfect and all-powerful Creator that man 
should develop to the highest point possible within the necessary limita- 
tions of his finite nature. Man must therefore be a moral being. If moral, 
he must be endued with a free will. But the possession of a free will 
involves of necessity the power of choice between good and evil. 

And since the higher morality can only be evolved (as theology holds) 
“through suffering ”—and suffering is per se an evil—and, since, moreover, 
among the myriads of beings endowed (ex hypothesi) with free-will there is 
a practical certainty that some would choose the evil which is easy, rather 
than the good which is hard, it follows that evil must needs enter such a world. 

Mr Stock further maintains (if I understand him aright) that Nature, 
being “non-moral,” cannot be the work of a moral Creator. Why not? 
A clock or a steam-engine is “non-moral,” but that fact does not preclude 
the possibility that the men who made it are moral. A steam-engine 
may be the occasion of suffering; so may the forces of Nature: and this 
suffering may be a part of a scheme whereby mankind may be made 
(within their limits) perfect. 

Mr Stock gives us a syllogism— 


God is all, God is good, .°. all is good. 
I would venture to amend it thus— 


God is over all, God is good, .*. all tends to good. 


In such a theory, most imperfectly sketched in the above paragraphs, 
I at least can see nothing inconsistent with the truths of science, the 
principles of logic, or the doctrines of theology. 

That there has been a great evolution of religious ideas about God 
since the epoch of the early Hebrews hardly requires detailed demonstra- 
tion in the twentieth century. 


A. SLoMaN. 
GopMANCHESTER VICARAGE, HuNTINGDON. 


III. 


Mr Srock appears to have overlooked a double interpretation of which 
the proposition “God is All” is susceptible. It may mean that God is 
all in the pantheistic sense ; so that if we take up a stick or a stone, o 
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even think of an immoral act, we must say “This is God.” Or it may 
mean “ All is from God,” that is, “everything derives its being from God, 
and is maintained in being by Him.” This latter interpretation is, I 
take it, the specifically Christian version of the statement as against the 
pantheistic. If the words are not susceptible of this meaning, the pro- 
position “God is all” is not accepted by the great majority of 
Christians. 

It is true that this interpretation does not at once relieve us from the 
difficulty which Mr Stock states. For it may be said, “If God is not 
Himself the direct cause of evil, He must have so created things as to 
be susceptible of evil, and being, as Creator, all-powerful and under no 
conditions, He cannot but be held responsible for the evils that ensued 
from conditions which He created.” True, if God in creating is subject 
to no conditions. The argument is good against those who maintain that 
God can do whatever He pleases by a mere fiat—that is, without means ; 
that He could, for instance, if He chose, instantly transform every wicked 
man into a good man, and every evil spirit into an angel. It has often 
been assumed that the Divine power is of this absolute and unlimited 
character. If it were so, I agree that we could not rationally think of 
God as perfectly good. For we must think of God by means of data 
furnished by our own experience. His goodness must be like ours, 
however infinitely it may transcend it. And, unquestionably, one who 
can do a good action and omits it, cannot be regarded as wholly good. 
“To him that knoweth to do good and doeth it not, to him it is sin.” 
(James iv. 17.) 

We are, therefore, thrown back on the question, “Are there limita- 
tions to the Divine power, and if so, of what kind?” Mr Schiller, in 
the “ Riddles of the Sphinx,” maintains that there are, and that the idea 
of an Infinite God must be abandoned. Mr Stock maintains that there 
are, and that the limitations are to be found in “ A God of Nature,” who 
may be “ feared or admired,” but who is unworthy of worship or love ; 
who is “ not moral, nor yet immoral, but simply non-moral ” ! 

If we assume, as all Christians do, at least theoretically, that the 
Infinity of God is an Infinity of Love and Wisdom, it is obvious that 
this Infinite must in its action be in several very real respects limited. 
Such a God cannot do anything that is unloving or unwise. He is self 
limited. This is a limitation which has its counterpart in human 
experience. So far as a man’s love and wisdom become exalted and stable, 
so far does moral evil become impossible to him. In either case, the 
Divine or the human, it is a limitation which is necessary for perfection. 

But further, if we assume an immanent God, that is, a God who not 
only created the universe, but sustains it from moment to moment by an 
act as truly creative as that which first brought it into existence ; and 
that He created and creates it not “out of nothing,” as Lactantius said, 
but “out of Himself,” as Swedenborg taught, we shall easily see that He 
must be limited by His own creative acts. Having created anything, God 
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must thereafter act towards that thing according to the nature He has 
given it, and not otherwise. For creation being the expression, in orders 
of being beneath the Divine, of qualities which constitute the nature of 
God Himself, to act upon created things otherwise than according to the 
nature He has given them would imply action against Himself, would 
indicate a lack of harmony between Himself and His creation, a lack of 
harmony, indeed, in His own nature. This limitation, also, we must 
style “ self-limitation,” and necessary to perfect creation. 

I might follow the same line of thought further, and show that we 
must so think of the infinity of God as to make it compatible with change 
in Him. For if we push the idea of absolute infinity to the extreme, we 
arrive at the idea of a dead God ; for all willing and acting imply change; 
and to will and act is to live. If there must be in a right idea of God 
that which is eternal and unchangeable, there must also be that which is 
mutable. We must even reconcile it with the conception of process in 
Him ; for processes which we see in nature must be remote reflections of 
processes which take place in Him. There must be in Him infinite 
becoming as well as infinite being. In a word, we are compelled by our 
assumptions to think of God under many of the categories which are 
applicable to finite being ; with a specific difference, however, as they are 
conceived to apply to Him. 

‘The problem stated by Mr Stock is not solved by these considerations, 
but it becomes capable of being stated in another form. Is it conceivable 
that a God of infinite love and wisdom would create a world in which 
evil was possible ? or,—to confine ourselves to man, in whom alone of created 
beings moral evil (which is the graver problem) is found,—would create man 
with some element in his nature which, although not in itself evil, was 
capable of becoming evil? ‘No one,” says Mr Stock, “ who allows evil is 
good.” Surely he must be conscious of the ambiguity lurking in the word 
“allows.” It may mean either “allows as approving” or “ permits though 
disapproving.” Many a good father and mother have permitted, and in 
this sense “ allowed,” a headstrong boy to take a course they disapproved, 
because they felt that further opposition from them would do harm rather 
than good, and that their boy must learn wisdom, if at all, from experience, 
and not from their teaching. Can there be anything answering to this 
“‘ disapproving permission ” in God ? 

An answer to this question is given by Swedenborg, discursively 
throughout his theological works. I do not attempt to discuss its 
validity, though I regard it as the only rational interpretation of the 
facts of life which is consistent with the belief that the whole universe 
has been created and is maintained in being by an infinitely loving and 
wise God. I merely wish to show that the terms of the problem stated 
by Mr Stock are interpretable in a sense which abolishes his dilemma. 

The chief assumptions involved in this explanation are the following :-— 

The end or motive of creation is a vast and ever-increasing heavenly 
society composed of human beings. 
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Heaven consists in the presence of God in the whole and every member 
of it, as the spring of every activity; this intimate government and 
control being wholly in accordance with the affections of those who are 
subject to it. 

The possibility of any individual becoming a member of this society 
depends upon an organic spiritual fitness. Psychologically it depends on 
his possession of some degree of the love of goodness or usefulness for its 
own sake. 

This disinterested love of goodness is acquired, and acquired only, by 
a man’s choice between good and evil, as they present themselves to him, 
during his life on earth. As to man’s bodily nature, he is an animal like 
other animals. He is man because he has, added to this animal nature, 
a higher nature which brings him into contact with a whole world of 
spiritual facts which never present themselves to a merely animal mind. 

If man is really to have the power of choosing the better, he must be 
able to choose the worse. If he had not this power, he would be a mere 
automaton, mechanically obedient to the impulses that played upon him ; 
destitute alike of virtue as of vice. Of such beings a heaven of willing 
obedience could not be formed. 

I hold that on the basis of these assumptions it is perfectly conceiv- 
able that a God of infinite love and wisdom should create man with a 
power of self-determination, out of which evil could arise, not by the act of 
God, but by the act of man through a power which God conferred upon 
him. ‘To this extent God must be responsible for the existence of evil ; 
responsible, that is, not as originating, nor as approving it, but as having 
created the conditions out of which evil could arise as well as good; 
because without these conditions the highest order of created beings— 
the likest God, self-limited by good like Him, through Him and under 
Him—would have been impossible. All that we could justly expect would 
be that whatever the choice might be, for good or evil, the best results 
possible under the given conditions would be educed for the individual and 
the race. If the choice of evil be final and irrevocable, we must still be 
able to regard Hell itself as a provision of the Divine mercy for those 
whose states are such as to preclude any method of government less 
sternly punitive. 


J. Howarp SpPaDINe. 
Lonpon. 





THE GLADNESS OF THE PURITANS. 


(Hibbert Journal, July 1904, p. 848. Review of The Cambridge History, 
by H. S. Perris.) 


Tue very title of the book would make one hesitate to rank Grace Abounding 

among the literary expressions of “ the religion of the Law and not of the 

Gospel,” or to find in it little but “a message of fear and not of gladness.” 
lla 
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And its contents justify this hesitation. The expenditure of a few pence 
and a few minutes will convince most readers that for almost every passage 
of mental torment and morbid introspection in this Puritan classic, you 
can light upon another which is aglow with the bliss and peace of genuine 
religion. ‘The rhythm is as strongly marked in the one direction as in 
the other. 

The fact is—to say nothing of the rather heterogeneous character of the 
witnesses summoned by Mr Perris—although the indifference displayed by 
many Protestants of the school in question to the lighter and brighter 
aspects of existence is too palpable to be ignored and too exaggerated to be 
defended, it is only just to inquire how much was due to the exigencies of 
the historical situation, which forced religion into unwarrantable extremes 
and temporary phases of conflict. The martial temper does not make for 
intellectual impartiality, any more than for the softer graces of existence. 
But there is a time for war, among the times of the world, as Simon 
Memmi saw and showed at Florence. The Puritans and Covenanters, like 
their Protestant progenitors, conceived that stern work was the order of 
their day, and it cannot be alleged that impartial historical investigation 
has altogether disproved the accuracy of their estimate. The inference 
is perhaps too well-worn to need repetition. It is this, that the gun and 
axe of the pioneer must come into play, before flowers can be trained outside 
the log-cabin. A sentinel may be excused for indifference to horticulture. 
Were it only as a grave remedy for a grave disease, as a necessary reaction 
against the secularisation of piety, Puritanism might in this way be justi- 
fied to some degree, even in its more sombre and unsympathetic phases. 
“Puritanism,” says Mr Meredith, “I won’t attempt to paint—it would barely 
be decent ; but compare it with the spectacle of English frivolity, and you'll 
admit it to be the best show you make.” Besides, when one discounts 
the constitutional idiosyncrasies of men like Bunyan and Cowper, looking 
narrowly into the private lives of the ordinary Puritans, a very different 
state of matters is presented from the picture dear to novelists, or to those 
who paint merely or mainly from Hudibras and a prosaic, literal interpre- 
tation of the more extreme or striking statements of some Puritan theologians. 
The idea of the ordinary, average Puritan as a sour, fanatical Intransi- 
gentist, gloomily nodding over existence, breaks like a bubble at the touch 
of the evidence furnished by the social mirth and pleasures of men like 
Cromwell himself, or—to take one Northern case out of many—Guthrie of 
Fenwick. As Kingsley was once at pains to prove, the Puritans were not 
strangers wholly to the House Beautiful of poetry and human joy; when 
worked out in practice, the movement in England and Scotland cannot be 
fairly described as having been necessarily antagonistic at all points to the 
innocent charities and courtesies and charms of man’s existence. The Jesuit 
bogey has vanished before historical research. Surely it is time that the 
Puritan bogey were laid also and for ever. 

Furthermore, when gladness is taken in its definitely religious sense, 
Puritanism held within its core the true corrective to any exaggerations of 
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melancholia, as is written plainly all over the works of men like Bunyan 
and Richard Baxter (whose Reliquia, by the way, is a more valuable clue 
to Puritanism than most other works). Certain people who had the mis- 
fortune to be born before either Augustinianism or the “ softening influ- 
ences of the Catholic cult,” are said on good authority to have received the 
word in much affliction, with joy of the Holy Ghost, and it was this 
genuinely Catholic conception and experience of joy, not any Renanesque 
sentimentalism, which Puritans sought to recover; their very sense of 
sin, acute and piercing as it was, reached down to a bubbling source of 
religious fervour under the hard soil of internal and external affliction. Dr 
Dale, if I remember aright, has somewhere traced the comparative absence 
of joy in a well-known Anglican’s religion to his peculiar conception of 
God’s saving work; “in parting with the Lutheran truth about justi- 
fication he parted with the springs of gladness.” Now it was the very 
tenacity and intensity with which the Puritan developed his doctrine of sin 
and grace that opened out into an experience of religious freedom and 
heart’s ease which he would have counted well-won even at the expense of 
any livsglaede, Catholic or pagan; while often, as I have indicated, its 
sombre, austere exterior was built without serious detriment to a radiant, 
adorned interior of domestic and social enjoyment. 

The subsequent and companion generalisation about Scotland and its 
liberal ideas invites a similar process of questioning. The kailyard is all 
right in its place, but I hope Mr Perris does not imagine it is, the best 
standpoint for surveying the trend of modern theology in Scotland. If 
he does, it would suggest, as a recent legal decision has also suggested, 
that the judgments of Englishmen upon Scots’ religion might profitably 
be added to the four things which a Semitic sage pronounced too 
wonderful to understand. On this, however, I must not linger. Only, 
I should like to quote one item of a proof which might be led against 
the rather sweeping statement upon the Protestant leaders and their 
tragic mistake of stamping religion as correct opinion. Intellectualism 
was rather the atmosphere of that controversial age, when dogma was 
being defined, than a spirit peculiar to one party. And even though the 
tendency was strong in Protestantism, it was not unresisted. The 
Racovian Catechism, for example, did represent the visible Church as a 
school rather than as a fellowship; but this Catechism was a Socinian 
manifesto, and, as Ritschl has argued, the Reformers maintained that 
the Church was essentially a fellowship of believing people, of whom 
the pura doctrina evangelii was indeed a mark, but only a mark. As 
amatter of fact, the publication of this very Catechism in England was 
strenuously opposed in 1652 by the Puritan leaders, including, as I have 
elsewhere pointed out, Dr John Owen, then Vice-Chancellor of Oxford. 

James Morrarr. 

DunponaLp, AYRSHIRE. 
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THE EARLY USE OF THE GOSPELS. 
(Hibbert Journal, April 1904, pp. 607-612, and July 1904, pp. 803-807.) 


Dr Sranron objects to my ascribing to him “apologetical bias.” I 
hasten to choose instead of this a purely objective expression and to 
say that his positions are well fitted to serve as the basis of apologetical 
efforts, and that in my opinion they are very difficult to reconcile with 
the facts. 

The same character belongs to two arguments with which he tries to 
oppose me. I had said on p. 611, “What in reality was investigated 
before a writing could be incorporated in the Canon, was rather, whether 
the contents of such writing corresponded to the views of the Catholic 
Church.” Dr Stanton replies (p. 806), “The words of the Muratorian 
Fragment refer, like similar words of Irenzeus, to the harmony of the 
Gospels among themselves, not to their agreement with the Church’s 
creed.” In reality. they refer to the harmony of the Gospels only so far 
as the Church creed is concerned: cum uno ac principali spiritu declarata 
sint in omnibus omnia de nativitate, de passione, de resurrectione, de 
conversatione cum discipulis (N.B.: after the Resurrection !) ac de gemino 
ejus adventu. This, as one can see, concerns hardly more than five of the 
twenty-eight chapters of Matthew. 

Dr Stanton’s second objection against the above words of mine runs: 
“ Serapion, when he permitted the little Church of Rhossus to continue 
their practice of publicly reading the Gospel of Peter, certainly did not 
imagine himself to be settling the Canon of Scripture. He shows no 
disposition to adopt Peter at Antioch ; and, indeed, it would have been 
thought ludicrous for the practice of Rhossus to be taken as a guide in a 
matter which concerned the Church at large.” In reality, no question 
arises as to whether Serapion wished to adopt the Gospel of Peter in 
Antioch ; for no one has desired this. Dr Stanton omits to add, what I 
have expressly adduced from Eusebius (H.E., vi. 12), viz., that Serapion 
had allowed the use of the Gospel of Peter in public worship in Rhossus 
before he was acquainted with it, and that, after he had learnt its contents 
and found heretical views therein, he would not suffer it even in Rhossus. 
If Dr Stanton declines to admit that Serapion intended to establish the 
Canon when he permitted Peter, so much the more certain is it that he 
had this intention when he prohibited its use, for he says expressly, 
“ Peter and the other Apostles, we accept (as well) as Christ, but the 
writings falsely handed down under their name we refuse.” The important 
point, however, is just this ; that he did not regard the Gospel of Peter 
as a pseudograph until the time when he became acquainted with its 
heretical contents. 

Dr Stanton’s remarks on the force of cumulative evidence and on 
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partial anticipation of the formula yéyparra (“it is written”) are of so 
fundamental a nature that I must refrain from discussing them here. 
] therefore only mention that he not only passes by many objections of 
mine in silence, but expressly acknowledges one instance: he has not 
subjected to examination the possibility “that characteristic expressions 
and phrases might well have been the common property of the language 
of the Church, and have been adopted in two writings, independently of 
each other.” He says on this point, p. 806, “It did not fall within the 
scope of the volume I have published to do this.” Why? The scope of 
the volume is to say which ecclesiastical writers betray acquaintance with 
the Gospels. Should there, then, be no inquiry whether their agreements 
with the Gospels have come into existence through reading of these 
Gospels, or independently ? 

One misunderstanding I may, in addition, clear up. I did not say, 
p. 609, as Dr Stanton renders my meaning, p-. 805, “that the author of 
Barnabas, though he knew the saying to be a portion of oral tradition, 
yet used in regard to it the formula ‘it is written."” This indeed would 
be, as he says, “an extraordinary suggestion, which seems to ignore 
altogether the natural force of words.” In reality, from my parallel 
statement that the author had erroneously taken the saying in Matthew 
(xxii. 14) as a quotation from a book actually recognised as Scripture, it 
clearly follows that my meaning was the following :—he was not aware that 
he knew the saying only from oral tradition, but believed, erroneonsly but 
quite firmly, that it stood in a book recognised as Holy Writ. 

Lastly, a footnote of Dr Stanton’s, p. 805, shows with what right 
I have contested his method in direct reference to the chief contents 
of his book. He says: “Dr Schmiedel credits Polycarp with indifference 
to the natural force of words, when he says that in Ad. Phil., vii. 1, his 
source might equally well have been 2 John 7 as 1 John iv. 2,3. There 
is a difference of tense between these two which makes unquestionably 
some, and probably a very considerable, difference in the meaning, and 
Polycarp agrees with 1 John iv. 2, 3.” Certainly Polycarp agrees with 
1 John more nearly than with 2 John. But how, if at the time when he 
wrote, 1 John did not yet exist, but only 2 John? This was the question 
I brought forward. What has to be asked in face of this is not whether 
Polycarp better agrees with 1 John or 2 John, but only whether 2 John 
is sufficient to serve as the basis of the saying of Polycarp. So soon as 
this is granted—and I know not how it can be denied—the proof that 
1 John was known to Polycarp miscarries. When Dr Stanton notwith- 
standing asserts this, he assumes, as so often, what he must first prove. 


Pau, W. ScuMIEDEL. 
Ziiricu, 
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PRESENT ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF IMMORTALITY! 
(Hibbert Journal, July 1904, p. 722.) 


Tue conclusions arrived at in this paper are not very definitely, and 
certainly not dogmatically, stated, but the general impression is that the 
writer is distinctly in favour of the view that a future state is probable. 
Are there not many facts which point in the opposite direction ? 

Taking for a moment the scientific aspect of consciousness, we may 
assume, whether we choose to call consciousness a product or a function of 
the brain, that consciousness, as we know it, does not exist apart from the 
brain. Destroy the brain and we destroy consciousness, and destroy a 
portion of the brain and we destroy a portion of the consciousness. 
Following the gradual growth and development of the brain in the human 
body, we find a growing and developing consciousness. Now, in death 
we find a total and absolute destruction of the brain substance. Can we, 
under these circumstances, hope to find any continuity of consciousness ? 

Before proceeding further, it is well to state definitely what conscious- 
ness in a future state we should be willing to accept as a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of immortality. May we not fairly ask that the 
consciousness of the future state should comprise and comprehend the 
consciousness of the former state? For my part, a consciousness which 
does not comprehend the former state is not the same consciousness, or 
at most is a very incomplete consciousness. 

Taking the states of consciousness on this earth, every normal human 
being is satisfied that on waking from sleep he is the same being, who 
has only suffered a temporary state of unconsciousness, and on passing 
through the great sleep of death the interruption of consciousness should 
surely be no greater than that experienced in sleep during the life on 
earth. Are we justified in believing that consciousness can awaken in a 
future state apart from the continued functioning of the brain substance! 
I cannot help feeling that there can be very few who have given much 
thought to the physiological aspect of the question, who can believe that 
continuity of consciousness can exist apart from continuity of brain 
substance. 

Of the desire to live in a future state surely too much is made. We 
must own, perhaps, that in the normal and healthy condition of mind and 
body, the majority of persons desire a future state, that is, provided that 
the future state is at least not less happy than that of the majority in the 
present state. Can, however, this desire be used as any valid argument 
for the probability of a future state? For my own part, at the present 
moment, I have an ardent desire for a future state, in spite of which, 


1 Dr Mellone wishes to correct the statement in his article to the effect that a 
questionnaire regarding human sentiment as to a future life was issued by both the 
English and American branches of the Society for Psychical Research. The statement 
should apply to the American branch only.—Ep. 
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my reason tells me that as far as I can see such a state is not in store 
for me. 

Again, if a future state is in store for man, can it be denied that at 
least the higher forms of animal life have an almost equal claim to a 
future state ? Can those who claim a future state for man and annihila- 
tion for the higher apes have fully grasped the lessons of evolution? It 
seems incredible that anyone who has studied comparative anatomy closely 
should say that between the lowest forms of human life and the highest 
forms of animal life there is a clear and definite line drawn, on one side 
of which all are mortal, and on the other all are immortal. 

If, on the other hand, the higher apes are immortal, it is a still more 
dificult question where to draw the line. 

On the argument from the inequalities of life too much stress should 
not be laid. For my part, I feel that, in spite of appearances to the 
contrary, on the average the sum total of happiness, in various lives, is 
approximately equal. Those who have never suffered from lack of food, do 
not experience the keen pleasure which is found by those who have known 
the pangs of hunger, when their hunger is satisfied. Again, to the chronic 
invalid, a day of cessation of pain gives a keener sense of pleasure than is 
experienced by a year of health, in one who is normally healthy, and the 
same argument applies to all the other ills of mankind. 

May we not also argue from the known to the unknown, i.e. from the 
known past to the unknown future? For my own part, I am satisfied 
that my consciousness did not exist in a previous state, and it was only 
with the gradual development of my material brain that my consciousness 
has developed, so that I reluctantly acquiesce in the belief that with the 
destruction of my material brain destruction of consciousness must also 
follow. 

On the work of the spiritualists I will only touch. That there is a 
great and worthy field for research on these lines is not to be denied. 
The conclusion of most persons at the present moment would be that we 
cannot do more than suspend our judgment. In every case which has 
been investigated there is at least, of course, one material and living brain 
with its consciousness, often in an abnormal and ill-balanced condition, 
and to a brain in this state all types of conscious and unconscious self- 
deception are possible, and the verdict drawn from this and other sources 
at the present moment must, I feel, be given as “ not proven.” 


W. Esznest Haze. 
Lonpon. 
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The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered in the University of Glasgow in Sessions 1900-1 
and 1901-2.—By Edward Caird, LL.D., D.C.L.—2 vols. Pp. 382, 
377. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 


THERE are many opinions about the Gifford Lectures, and in Scotland 
one hears a great deal about their uselessness. The grumblers, however, 
so far as my experience goes, are usually people who have little interest in 
the prescribed subject, or who are so ignorant of it that they expect to 
find, in ten or a dozen lectures, a handy, final and popular solution of 
problems which by their very nature are perennial. It was inevitable that 
some of the lecturers should make no great contribution to natural 
theology, and that others should be irrelevant in their discourse; but no 
one who is capable of appreciating the lectures of such men as Ward, 
Wallace, Pfleiderer, Fraser, Royce, James, and the Cairds (not to speak of 
those who have dealt mainly with comparative religion), can fail to be 
grateful for the solid and suggestive thinking and the aid to a spiritual 
view of the universe which we owe to the Gifford foundation. And no 
one of the lecturers has given us works of more permanent value than the 
two books of the Master of Balliol, The Evolution of Religion and 
The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers. 

In the lectures on The Evolution of Religion, delivered at St Andrews 
in 1891 and 1892, Dr Caird inquired into the nature of the principle 
which makes man a religious being, “a being who in all ages has been 
conscious of himself as standing in vital relation to a supreme object of 
reverence and worship whom he calls God.” He showed with great 
clearness the fallacy of seeking for this principle in what is merely common 
to all religions, maintaining that the “consciousness of God finds an 
adequate expression only in the highest forms of religious thought and 
experience,” although “we can detect the beginnings of it, under very 
crude and elementary forms, even in the superstitions of savages.” And 
he endeavoured to trace three great stages in the religious life of man: 
the stages of objective, subjective and universal religion. In the present 
set of lectures he passes from the evolution of religion to the evolution of 
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theology. ‘Theology is not religion; it is at best the philosophy of 
religion, the reflective reproduction and explanation of it”; or, as he puts 
it elsewhere, “theology is religion brought to self-consciousness, and 
endeavouring reflectively to criticise and interpret its own unconscious 
processes.” 

In the history or evolution of theology Dr Caird recognises three 
main periods, namely, “the period of Greek and Roman antiquity, the 
Christian era down to the Reformation, and the modern period.” The 
characteristic of the first of these periods is the almost complete freedom 
of philosophy, which “at once breaks away from the tutelage of faith 
and asserts its independence, nay, claims to provide the only true basis 
on which the moral and spiritual life can be supported.” The mythology 
from which it sprang and from which it too easily won its freedom is 
accounted of no value. ‘“ And one consequence of the facility with which 
criticism disposed of the primitive faiths of the ancient world was, that 
the purely intellectual life, the life of philosophical reflection, tended too 
much to withdraw upon itself and to disconnect itself from the life of 
feeling and impulse; to break away, in short, from the unconscious basis 
out of which the life of consciousness arises.” The theology or philosophy 
of this period thus “tended in the end to an exclusive intellectualism, in 
which the form of thought was opposed to the matter, and the actual 
world was not idealised or spiritualised, but rather condemned as unideal 
and unspiritual.” In the second period “the conceptions and methods of 
Greek philosophy were used to formulate and interpret” Christian ideas 
as to the nature of God and man and their relations to one another. The 
attitude of theology is the reverse of that which it took in the first period. 
Philosophy is no longer supreme and free, but is “in a strictly subordinate 
position.” ‘There is a real evolution of doctrine during this period ; but 
theologians did not recognise it, believing “that they were simply main- 
taining an immovable truth,” and that any alterations which were made 
in its expression were merely of a formal kind. Religion and philosophy 
were externally combined, and as a result there was artificially produced a 
system of fossilised dogma. ‘It was inevitable in the long run that the 
reflective power, called forth by this imperfect attempt to work out the 
consequences of the new view of life, should turn against its own pro- 
ducts.” Thus the first characteristic of the modern period, beginning 
with the Renaissance and the Reformation, is the reassertion of the ancient 
freedom of Greek speculation. ‘Modern philosophy, and the theology or 
View of ‘the highest things, in which it culminates, is, like Greek 
philosophy, free speculation. It deals with religion as it deals with the 
other experiences of life, which it tries with perfect impartiality and 
disinterestedness to interpret. And when any attempt has been made to 
limit its freedom, it has asserted itself in a sceptical and even-a revolu- 
tionary spirit against all dogma whatsoever, and even against Christianity 
itself, so far as it was identified with dogma.” But the theology of the 
modern period could not long remain negative or indifferent to popular 
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religion. “It was committed to the hard task of idealising a world which 
in its first aspect seems to know nothing of the ideal, of taking away the 
commonness of life by the power of a more comprehensive vision, and 
finding the key to its discords in a harmony which realises itself through 
them.” The necessity of its own development has “ obliged it to consider 
whether in its own way and by its own methods it can reinterpret and 
justify the thoroughgoing and fearless idealism and optimism of the 
founder of Christianity, while bringing it in relation to the whole results 
of modern life and science.” 

Dr Caird devotes these lectures entirely to the first period in this 
great evolution. It is by no means the least important period or the 
least worthy of study. For by giving man “courage to define and to 
measure, to distinguish and to relate, all the forms of his inward and 
outward life,” by making him “ask distinct questions of experience and 
teaching him the methods by which he could hope to answer them,” by 
attempting “to name and to determine the categories,” and by seeking 
“to grasp and verify that idea of the ultimate unity of all things, which 
lies at the basis of all religion,” Greek philosophy “laid down the 
indispensable presuppositions of all later theological thought, and 
developed that flexible language of reflection in which alone its ideal 
relations could be expressed.” Dr Caird’s position, in short, is funda- 
mentally antagonistic to the Ritschlian view of theology, according to 
which Greek philosophy, with all that has flowed from it, is an evil 
influence that has fouled Christianity at its source, and the one way of 
advance is to go “back to the Gospels” and rebuild Christian doctrine 
without allowing philosophy to govern the process. Dr Caird would 
agree with the Ritschlians in holding that, in order to understand 
Christian theology as it has hitherto developed, we must go back to its 
sources in Greek thought, but in opposition to them he would maintain 
that its development has not been a huge mistake but a rational evolution, 
and that sure progress can only be made on the lines and in the light of 
the master works of European speculation. 

In tracing the development of Greek thought as it affects theology, 
Dr Caird confines himself “mainly to the most important writers, to 
Plato and Aristotle, to the chief representatives of the Stoic philosophy, 
and to Philo and Plotinus among the Neo-Platonists.” In connection 
with Plotinus he also discusses the Gnostics by way of contrast, and in 
the concluding lecture he indicates the influence of Greek philosophy 
upon Christian theology. Plato he regards as the father of our theology, 
“the first systematic theologian, the first philosopher who distinctly 
grasped the idea that lies at the root of all religion, and used it as the 
key to all the other problems of philosophy.” “Plato is the source of 
two great streams of theological thought which have flowed through all 
the subsequent literature of religion down to the present time,” the 
stream of mysticism, seeking “to merge the particular in the universal, 
the temporal in the eternal, and ultimately to lose the intelligible world 
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idealism, “which is the best corrective of mysticism,” and which seeks 
“not to escape from immediate experience into an ideal world, in com- 
parison with which it is a shadow and a dream, but to find the ideal in 
the world of experience itself, underlying it and giving a new meaning to 
all its phenomena.” ‘The mystical or abstractly idealist element in Plato 
is that which, until recent times, has been traditionally regarded as the 
distinctive feature of his philosophy. It is the side of Plato’s thinking 
which was most characteristic of the Platonic schools, and which Aristotle 
most vigorously opposed. And there are still not a few students of Greek 
philosophy who maintain that it expresses Plato’s fundamental thought. 
There can be no doubt of its great influence on the actual course of 
Christian theology, and, as it appears in such a dialogue as the Phado, it 
seems to have much in common with some characteristic doctrines of St 
Paul. But the general trend of recent investigation is to treat it as a 
stage in the development of Plato’s philosophy, which he ultimately to 
some extent overcame, and recent scholars are inclined to lay stress on 
the indications, in what they regard as later dialogues of Plato, of a more 
concrete idealism and an approximation to the position of Aristotle. 
The question remains unsettled, and Dr Caird takes the reasonable view 
that the “two tendencies conflict in Plato, as in subsequent philosophy 
and theology, and if we cannot say that in his writings their conflict 
comes to a definite issue or results in the final victory of the more 
comprehensive view, yet the very statement of the alternative was of 
immense importance in the history of religious thought, and makes the 
study of Plato essential to anyone who would understand its develop- 
ment.” As one might expect, however, from Dr Caird’s other books, his 
own tendency is to give Plato the benefit of the doubt and to emphasise 
the higher, more positive, and comprehensive elements in his thinking 
rather than those which lend themselves more easily to criticism. Thus, 
while he shows that in the Phado, as compared with the Symposium, the 
negative relation of the ideas to sense and opinion is specially dwelt upon, 
he does full justice to those passages in the Phedo in which a less abstract 
theory is indicated ; and in a note on Plato’s relation to Anaxagoras he 
maintains that in the Phado “the Ideas are to be taken as constitutive 
principles of reality within particular spheres of being,” and that Plato’s 
argument “ points to” (though it does not work out) “a hierarchical 
distribution of Ideas, in which the highest Idea is conceived as the 
ultimate ground of all the others.” We have here, however, only the 
germ of the more concrete idealism, and Dr Caird advances, by the 
consideration of later dialogues, to the positions that “an Idea, in the 
Platonic sense, is a principle which transcends the distinction of subject 
and object, of thought and reality, and which manifests itself jn both”; 
tha “an Idea must be conceived as a self-determining or active principle, 
since only that which is self-determined can be said . . . . to maintain its 
unity in difference and its permanence in change”; and finally, that “ Ideas, 
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merely as such, are deposed from the highest place as principles of thought 
and reality, and the place is taken by souls or minds.” This, however, 
implies that all inorganic objects either are mere appearances or are 
somehow living and organic; and as Plato cannot accept the second 
alternative, his idealism passes into a dualism, which he never succeeds 
in fully transcending. “All we can say is that the ambiguous nature 
of the phenomenal world makes Plato at one time exalt it almost to the 
ideal, and at another time set it in almost absolute opposition thereto; 
and that, in his final utterances, we find him dwelling more on the positive 
than on the negative aspect of the relation.” 

While the fundamental doctrine of Plato is that “ the universal is the 
real,” the contention of Aristotle is that “the individual is the real.” 
Whether or not these doctrines are irreconcilable depends upon the 
question whether or not the universal and the individual are conceived as 
abstract, i.e. whether or not the universal is merely “a common element 
found in the particulars as these are given in ordinary experience,” and the 
individual merely the immediate object of sense-perception, a unique 
“this.” In this abstract sense, “ universality and individuality are direct 
opposites of each other.” And Dr Caird’s view of the relation between 
Plato and Aristotle is that they “‘seem respectively to begin with the 
abstract universal and the abstract individual, but that in their most 
developed doctrine they substitute for these what we may call the concrete 
universal and the concrete individual.” Nevertheless Aristotle, like Plato, 
is unable to escape from dualism. In spite of the tendency (in which he 
makes a distinct advance upon Plato) to an organic view of the universe, 
according to which “ matter, as opposed to form, would become a relative 
conception, and the phenomenal world would simply be the real world 
imperfectly understood,” he is unable entirely to get rid of an ultimate 
mutual independence of matter and form, and he draws “a deep line of 
division between the intuitive and the discursive intelligence, between the 
pure reason and the passions and interests of mortal life.” Ultimately, 
then, Aristotle’s dualism is more definite than that of Plato, and he 
“comes to a view of reason, and of God as the unmoved mover, which 
carries us far in the direction of the mysticism of Plotinus.” As thus 
briefly and baldly stated, Dr Caird’s account of Aristotle may seem to 
differ little from the view that is taken by most modern scholars ; but he 
develops his position by an exposition and discussion of Aristotle's 
conception of form and matter, his view of reason in its practical and its 
theoretical use, and his theory of the relation between God and the world, 
which is thorough, fresh, and full of suggestion. In particular, he gives in 
the twelfth lecture a most interesting and luminous interpretation of the 
fundamental difficulty regarding the relation between the “active” and 
the “passive” reason. It is impossible to summarise this in a review ; but 
I know of no abler or more suggestive treatment of the problem. The 
thirteenth lecture also, in which Aristotle’s exaltation of theory is con- 
trasted with Kant’s view of the primacy of the practical reason, and both 
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are found inadequate, inasmuch as they imply discontinuity between 
theoretical and practical consciousness, is an admirable discussion of the 
principles that underlie certain current controversies, especially those 
which have to do with the relation between mechanism and teleology. “A 
teleology,” says Dr Caird, “that takes no account of mechanism is as 
imperfect as a mechanical philosophy that takes no account of teleology. 
The latter, indeed, is less of an illusion; for a science that deals with 
efficient, and not with formal or final causes, is a true science so far as it 
goes, .. . It lays the true foundation for a systematic view of things, 
even though it may not be able to give to that view the highest kind of 
unity... . On the other hand, as the work of the Scholastics often 
showed, the attempt to deal directly and immediately with formal and 
final causes is apt to lead to a philosophy of foregone conclusions, which 
stereotypes our first notions of things, and attempts, by merely analysing 
these notions, to add to our knowledge of objects.” 

The efforts of Plato and Aristotle to attain a comprehensive systematic 
unity having ended in failure to overcome the initial dualism of form 
and matter, the post-Aristotelian schools sought to realise the unity of 
the universe, not by comprehension but by abstraction, “by isolating one 
of its elements, treating it alone as absolutely real, and explaining away 
everything that is different from or opposed to it.” “ Post-Aristotelian 
philosophy presents the spectacle of two opposite dogmatisms dividing 
the field of thought, though each of them really has its raison Wétre 
in the other, and would lose all its meaning if it were successful in 
destroying its opponent.” But, in Dr Caird’s opinion, it does not follow 
that post-Aristotelian thinking, although it was inferior to that of Plato 
and Aristotle in speculative power, indicates a retrograde movement. 
“There may be a dialectical value in the absence of dialectic; and a 
narrowing outlook upon the whole sphere of knowledge may be the 
necessary condition of a growing clearness of perception in one direction.” 
Stoicism is especially valuable because of its treatment of the practical 
side of philosophy, because it “lifted moral and religious ideas out of 
the national or racial setting to which they had hitherto been confined,” 
and because, by combining the assertion of the absolute unity of the 
universe with a thoroughgoing individualism, it sharply defined the 
problem of the relation between the individual man and God. Dr Caird 
devotes four or five lectures to the Stoics, of whose position he gives us 
the most illuminating statement and discussion that we have in English. 
He has read and assimilated the best work of foreign scholars, and with 
the addition of his own learning, insight and philosophic grasp, he has 
made a most valuable contribution to the study of Stoicism. 

The individualism of the Stoic and Epicurean philosophies is inevitably 
followed by the subjectivity of scepticism, and this leads directly. to Neo- 
Platonic mysticism. Philosophy in Greece, as elsewhere, begins with 
the objective, the not-self, then it turns from the outward world to the 
“lf; finally, it ends with the effort to grasp the principle of unity 
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which is beyond this and all other oppositions. Unfortunately in Greece 
the movement from one idea to the other was mainly by a process of 
abstraction, in which thought as it advanced altogether set aside its 
previous points of view. The result, therefore, was a theology which 
vindicates the reality of the Divine Being at the expense of all his 
creatures, and represents the Absolute and Infinite as excluding rather 
than as including all that is relative and finite.” Dr Caird finds in the 
philosophy of Plotinus “a kind of summary or concentrated expression 
of the whole movement of Greek philosophy. Plotinus represents the 
universe as distributed into a series of stages or degrees of reality, 
reaching up from matter to God; and in these different stages we have, 
as it were in an abbreviated form, the different stages in the development 
of Greek thought.” To those who have been accustomed to regard 
Neo-Platonism as the running to seed of Greek thinking, as a retrograde 
and decadent movement, this striking and original interpretation will 
come as a revelation, giving a new significance to the work of Plotinus 
and discovering the secret of his influence on Christian theology. Dr 
Caird devotes no fewer than five lectures to a critical exposition of the 
philosophy of Plotinus, evidently based on a first-hand mastery of his 
writings. One gathers from the sympathy and eloquence with which 
this part of the book is written that Dr Caird has been deeply impressed 
with the greatness of Plotinus and the importance of his work. He 
gives us an admirable view of mysticism in its relation to Pantheism, 
he develops analogies and contrasts between Plotinus and such modem 
writers as Spinoza and Hegel, Goethe and Tennyson; and, in a lecture 
on the controversy between Plotinus and the Gnostics, he writes wisely 
and with insight on the problem of evil. Dr Caird’s view of the value 
of Plotinus’s work as a whole may be summed up in his statement that 
“the philosophy of Plotinus is the condemnation of the Greek dualism, 
just because it is he who carries it to its utmost point. It is proof that 
we cannot so emphasise the transcendence of God in relation to his 
universe as to deny his immanence therein, without ultimately being led 
to the absolute denial that He is its God at all. Or, to put the same 
truth in its particular application, we cannot deny that God is essentially 
related to man, without also denying that man is essentially related 
to God.” 

The fundamental conception of Christianity, held at first only in germ, 
is the idea of the essential unity of God and man, in spite of the actual 
division of men from God and from one another. In the last lecture, the 
influence of Neo-Platonism on the development of this conception and of 
the whole theology which proceeded from it is expounded in outline. The 
political and religious circumstances in which the Church arose tended to 
the re-appearance in a new form of the dualism of human and divine, which 
Christ seemed to have come to terminate, and the influence of Neo-Platon- 
ism acted in the same direction, tending to emphasise the negative and to 
weaken the positive elements of the Christian faith. ‘Christianity could 
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not give up its central idea of the unity of the human with the divine, nor 
could it give up the faith that men in some sense arecapable of being par- 
ticipators in the divine nature. But, under the influence of Neo-Platonic 
modes of thought, the gulf between Christ and other men tended to 
widen.” Yet Neo-Platonism “discharged a very useful office. In the 
region of spirit a victory won too easily is of little value. An optimism 
established without any difficulty becomes worse than any pessimism: 
an idealism that has not entered into all the differences and antagonisms of 
the real is futile.” In the modern period from the time of the Renaissance 
the tendency of thought has been “‘to emphasise the positive rather than 
the negative aspect of ethics and religion,” and the consequence has been a 
disposition towards a “ facile monism,” to the exaltation of self-develop- 
ment apart from self-sacrifice, and to a search for the Divine in nature 
rather than beyond it. ‘ Hence there is much still to be learnt from a 
philosophy that keeps before us the depth of the antagonism between the 
natural and the spiritual, between the real and the ideal, between man and 
God.” 

In such a book as this of Dr Caird, which is not a reasoned statement 
of positive doctrine, but a critical exposition on idealist grounds, there is 
not much room for discussion except regarding matters of detail, and I 
have therefore thought it best in this review to let the book speak for 
itself. It will well repay the study of all who are interested either in 
philosophical or in theological thought, and what I have said about it 
gives only a slight indication of its wealth of ideas and the originality of 
its outlook. One cannot give it higher praise than to say that it is one of 
the best pieces of work Dr Caird has done. 

R. Larra. 


University or Giascow. 





Essais de Philosophie Religicuse.—Par le Pere L. Laberthonniére, de 
lOratoire.—Paris : Lethielleux, 1903. 

Le Réalisme Chrétien et L’Idéalisme Grec.—Par Y Abbé L. Laberthonniére. 
—Paris: Lethielleux, 1904. 


Pine LaserrHonnikre of the Oratory (a congregation dissolved in France 
by decree of the present Government, as the change of title in his latest 
volume reminds us) is the principal disciple of M. Maurice Blondel, whose 
Philosophy of action has so profoundly modified the method of Catholic 
Apologetics in France and Italy. But if M. Blondel was first in the field 
with his Sorbonne thesis of ten years ago, published under the title of 
“L’Action,” M. Laberthonniére has the merit of a clearer style and a more 
popular method of exposition. In these two volumes he has delivered a 
challenge to every form of Rationalist dogmatism which it will be difficult 
for its various exponents to evade. 
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In a brief essay which serves as introduction to the volume which 
M. Laberthonniére published last year, he has sounded the keynote of 
this challenge. Philosophy, he contends, is an art before it can be a 
science, and is always an art even more than a science. By this he 
means that philosophy as an exposition of the-meaning of life depends 
for its value upon the intensity and the quality of the individual life 
which has sought to render an account of itself, or rather of life as the 
whole of which it has realised itself as an integral factor. A metaphysic 
is primarily an “état d’ame.” It is “a moral life elaborating itself, 
acquiring full consciousness of itself, fixing itself in determinate concepts. 
It constitutes quite really a kind of poem, not a poem relating imaginary 
adventures, but a poem acted by the man who writes it, expressing his 
heart and soul, the human reality which he is, with his efforts and hopes 
as well as with his failures and despairs.” In other words—elementary 
as it may be to insist on the fact it is yet necessary to insist on it—a 
philosophy is not a mere abstract juggling with ideas, but an attempt, 
necessarily imperfect and needing to be continually renewed, to establish 
the concrete facts of life in their living relation with life as a whole, with 
that universal reality which, though for the intellect it must ever remain 
an inadequate abstraction, is itself concrete and in continuous living 
relation with us. And just because our lives are a living part of this 
reality, it can not only be vitally apprehended by all, but, in proportion 
to our living effort to enter more and more fully into the secret of its 
operation in ourselves and in all its other manifestations, it can also be 
intellectually apprehended with increasing certainty. The apprehension 
of life’s meaning is vital and concrete before it can become abstract and 
intellectual. It must be felt before it can be known. It must exist for 
the will and conscience before it can exist for the intellect. And yet the 
intellectual process of analysis of moral experience is a real gain for moral 
experience itself. It is even in itself, M. Laberthonnieére finely insists, 
a form of moral effort. “The mere fact of returning into one’s self in 
order to formulate distinctly a conception of self, in order to compose the 
poem of one’s own life, is already an act of courage, a step towards the 
light and the moral ideal.” ‘ What intensity of life has there not been 
in a Plato, a Descartes, a Leibnitz, a Kant, a life concentrated, strong, 
master of itself, entirely absorbed in a ceaselessly renewed effort to reach 
the truth.” 

Philosophy, then, is justified in so far as it remembers that it is a 
science of life which must always remain relative to the art of living. 
But it has not always remembered this. It has forgotten it when it has 
either denied the existence of any ultimate reality or denied its knowable- 
ness or affirmed it of ideas, of things in themselves considered as objects 
of complete intellectual apprehension by us. Scepticism, agnosticism, 
idealism erected into an intellectual dogmatism, all these are denials of 
a true philosophy. The true reality is subject, is something vitally 
experienced, and known only in and through experience. It is the 
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living concrete truth in which the manifold of life is rooted and by seeking 
to give living expression to which it too in its degree can attain reality. 
The life of man is itself a growth out of reality towards reality. The one 
reality is its principle. It can make that reality its conscious end. Not 
otherwise, at least, than by moral effort can man lay hold upon the 
ultimately real. To know it he must by the concrete purpose of his 
moral life have made it his own. The dogmatic affirmation of reality is 
reserved, therefore, for the moral will. This is the method of knowledge 
to which M. Laberthonniére has given the name of moral dogmatism. 

There may seem something paradoxical in the association of the terms, 
dogmatism and method of knowledge. Yet they are neither of them out 
of place in exposing M. Laberthonniére’s thought. For him philosophy is 
primarily a question of method. The fruitful quest of reality depends 
upon the place in which it is sought. To seek it in the knowledge of 
phenomena, however accurate, is to land one’s self in illusion. For the 
knowledge of phenomena is itself only possible through some living corre- 
spondence, some identity of principle, between that which knows and that 
which is known. The reality which is reached through phenomena is 
always subject and not merely object. It is something with which we get 
into felt relation; and only in so far as we feel with phenomenal objects, 
and can act not merely upon them but in them, can we be said to know 
whatever reality they contain. It is, then, that living energy which brings 
us into most immediate and assured contact with the common vital 
principle in other things that holds the key to the knowledge of reality. 
Now this energy is moral effort. It is through moral effort, therefore, that 
reality can be known. Our thought, in so far as the purpose of thought 
is to know what is real, will be worth just what we are worth. The value 
of philosophy is in the last resort a psychological question. It is the 
effort to know, even more than the actual result, that counts. The result 
will be always relative and imperfect. The effort is itself an essential part 
of the living activity of the soul, and is, therefore, so far a concrete 
affirmation of reality. The effort to know is an essential part of man’s 
effort to become what he might be and ought to be. The method of 
knowledge is one with the method of moral action, as knowledge itself is 
but a single form of that action. 

But this method leads inevitably to a dogmatic affirmation of reality. 
By the fact that man is conscious of an internal life, that he is conscious 
of inward growth or of becoming something which is continuous with what 
was given to him, he is led to affirm reality of himself, to feel himself one 
and permanent amid the shows of things which change and pass in him 
and around him. The same instinct of action leads him to assert reality 
of the principle out of which it grows and which originally constituted him 
a separate being. This principle, indeed, which was originally given in 
him, he cannot know so long as he merely passively endures it. But the 
moment he consciously makes it his end, he affirms it as the ultimate term 
of reality, which in one sense he will never reach because he cannot entirely 

12a 
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escape from the phenomenal, because he must always be reaching towards 
it through the phenomenal which in some measure he himself remains, 
But in another sense in making it his end, he has already made himself one 
with it through whatever change he may have to strive and attain, 
Besides, instead of merely passively and unconsciously enduring it as the 
principle of his life, he has consciously and deliberately accepted it as such. 
Thus man by the mere fact of moral action affirms God as the ultimate 
reality. And in the same way he recognises other men as sharing in this 
reality, as being not merely external objects, but subject-centres of a force 
similar to his own. This recognition, again, is not matter of mere sense- 
perception, of any kind of external observation, but of spiritual action. 
It is in so far as we can live in others, share their inner life and act upon 
it, accept their help in constituting ourselves realities, and impart to them 
something of the same power, that we can affirm reality of them also, 
And if in the non-human forms of life we can recognise no consciousness 
of moral aim, we at least know them as alive, as sharing to some degree in 
reality, only in so far as we feel in them the same constitutive vital 
principle as in ourselves. The vital principle which we freely make an end 
of moral effort and attainment they passively endure. 

This is the conception of the knowledge of reality, its method and its 
content, which M. Laberthonniére draws into the service of Christian 
Apologetics. For him Christianity is the supreme concrete revelation of 
this moral dogmatism, of what the life of man ought to be, of the method 
and the nature of the knowledge involved in that life. It is no series of 
abstract propositions, no abstract scheme of knowledge whatever. Its 
dogmatic statements are revealed in no other sense than as they are the 
most satisfactory expression possible of the postulates of this life, and may 
be the most efficient incentives to its further development. As the life is 
in process of development, so its intellectual expressions are imperfect and 
incomplete. But as the life is continuous, is always growing out of its 
past self, so there is an unchanging vital element in dogma, a spirit which 
vivifies and illuminates all its changing forms. It is to this abiding spirit 
that the conception of dogma as changeless can alone be applied. And 
this spirit is the assertion of faith, that moral energy of man which can 
alone affirm reality. As we have seen, this faith is in the highest sense 
rational. The immediate affirmation of reality is an affirmation which 
involves the reason. But the logical explication of its contents must always 
depend upon the fact that we apprehend reality through phenomena. 
Therefore Christian dogma on its intellectual ‘side is provisional and 
relative. Every term which it uses is capable of profound modification, 
has, in fact, been so modified, and will be exposed to continual modification 
in the future. The Christian tradition is concrete and alive, a living force 
to be absorbed and turned to vital account, not a changeless intellectual 
abstraction enslaving thought, and so far necessarily enslaving the moral 
life also. And the Christian tradition is briefly what M. Laberthonniere 
calls the truth of Christ—i.e., the redemptive power of God operating in 
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Jesus of Nazareth, and in humanity organising itself in His Spirit, in the 
Church of Christ. This truth is not now, and never has been in the past, 
capable of being recognised or established by facts of history, though, of 
course, like every concrete truth, it was given in facts of history. The 
Truth of Jesus Christ was certainly given in phenomena. His life was a 
real life, a life happening in the world of phenomena and a part of that 
world. But His Truth could not be phenomenally perceived. It was and 
remains the supreme affirmation of reality by living men, who find in it the 
answer to their own highest needs, the means and the guarantee of reality 
in themselves. The Truth of Christ is an affirmation of that rational 
faith which is the necessary expression of man’s spirit in the fulness of its 
activity. The phenomenal events through which it was revealed lie 
entirely within the purview of historical criticism. 
A. L. Littey. 


Lonpbon. 





Problems and Persons. By Wilfrid Ward.—Longmans, 1903. 


“Tue essential semper eadem of Catholic dogma... . has ever been 
compatible with the assimilation of contemporary culture.” “ And this 
assimilative principle . . . . may well be now applied to the more rapid 
and conscious developments in theology which the age of science demands.” 
(Preface, p. xiv. 1. 20 et seq.) 

“Rest assured, venerable brethren, that we will use the greatest 
diligence to prevent the members of the clergy from being drawn to the 
snares of a certain new and fallacious science which savoureth not of 
Christ, but with masked and cunning arguments strives to open the door 
to the errors of Rationalism and semi-Rationalism.” (The Encyclical 
“Supremi Apostolatus,” January 1904.) 

Early in this same year the books of the Abbé Loisy were placed on the 
Index, and his opinions and conclusions condemned. 

And yet one feels quite sure that Mr Wilfrid Ward is, after all, right 
—and that the order of things is as he sees it, ultimately. Mr Ward 
has collected together in this book several essays published at different 
dates, and dealing with a wide range of persons and subjects, and yet all 
held together by the one idea with which he is himself concerned,—the 
one problem with which he seeks, or seems to care, to grapple. There 
are many persons, and yet but one problem,—for Mr Ward. And these 
Persons all, from the Prime Minister disclosing the foundations of belief, 
to M. Renan devastating the fields of faith, are interesting to Mr 
Ward just in so far as their intellectual and spiritual experience and 
utterances can be made to minister, negatively or positively, to the 
solution of the problem which he has in view. Indeed, he admits himself 
that these essays deal primarily with problems rather than with persons,” 
and these “problems” of which he speaks all arise out of the one 
problem with which he is really concerned—viz., the problem which, the 
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schism of the Catholic Church in the West, and in these islands in 
particular, does persistently present to the devout-minded Catholic, on 
whichever side of the dispute he may find himself ranged. 

No catholic-minded man can be content—can be anything but most 
unhappy—when he contemplates the strife, misunderstanding, bitterness, 
and consequent loss of power and efficiency which result directly from the 
present state of affairs since the time of the Reformation until now; nor 
can he rest from ceaseless endeavour of prayer and thought to grapple 
with the problem which the state of the Church presents. On one side 
and on the other men’s minds are restlessly seeking how order may be 
brought out of chaos, concord out of discord—in a word, they are feeling 
after the possibility of reunion between those who claim, in its historic 
sense, the name of “Catholic.” This is Mr Ward’s problem, viewed from 
the Roman side, and approached in the spirit of a cautious liberal 
Catholicism. The thing that he feels he must do is to try to deal 
sympathetically with some of the misconceptions and prejudices which 
have grown and hardened in the mind of the average Englishman in 
respect to the theology, and the attitude of the Roman theologian, 
towards the achievements of science and “the accepted conclusions of the 
time-spirit.”. And at the same time he essays to sustain the hope of a 
more liberal attitude on the part of Rome towards the demands of 
contemporary learning and culture, by justifying and explaining her rigid 
and formal conservatism in the immediate past, and by demonstrating the 
fact of the slow assimilation into her theology before and during the Middle 
Ages of the ascertained and accepted results of human endeavour in the 
field of philosophy and scientific research. He uses again and again such 
phrases as that which stands at the head of this review. It is difficult not 
to be carried away by the enthusiasm of his optimism; and he sustains 
his expectations and hopes by arguments sound and logically developed. 
One cannot but feel that he has rendered a great service to the cause 
which he has so near to his heart, and that his optimism, which must wait 
many a long decade for its final justification, will yet find some measure 
of satisfaction in the natural effect of his reasoning on any open mind, by 
the removal of misconceptions and by the raising of a legitimate hope 
of the possibility of a better understanding on both sides. At the 
same time, it must be evident that the attitude of the present Pope and 
of the Holy Office is hardly such as to encourage the hopes even of the 
most moderate of liberal Catholics. 'The quotation from the Encyclical of 
the Holy Father which stands at the head of this article is distinctly 
reactionary in tone; and the treatment which has been accorded to the 
Abbé Loisy seems to indicate, as might easily have been surmised, that 
there exists in high quarters a clear animus against the work of that band 
of young and brilliant scholars who in France, Germany, England, and 
America alone are doing something in the direction in which the argument 
of Mr Ward moves. 

It is interesting and noteworthy, although Mr Ward’s argument 
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moves on very much the lines which M. Loisy adopts, that there is not 
apparently any direct recognition in these essays of the immeasurably 
valuable contribution which this learned priest has made to contemporary 
criticism of the New Testament ; and yet it is impossible to believe that 
Mr Ward is not conversant with his work, or is unconscious of the close 
analogy which exists between his own line of thought and that of the 
author of Autowr Mun Petit Livre. He notices Sabatier’s Esquisse, 
Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte ; he quotes Professor Caird and Lur Mundi; 
and in each he finds some endorsement of the view which he adopts. 
But of M. Loisy there is no word,—and one apprehends here an 
intelligent anticipation of events, which results in the preservation on 
Mr Ward’s part of that silence which charity and a due sense of self- 
preservation enjoin, in respect of the Damned. 

Mr Ward’s argument is admirably set forth in an elaborate, scholarly, 
and lucid line of argument in the four principal essays of the book. 
And I think it may fairly be said of the others, brilliant and interesting 
as they are both in their subjects and treatment, that they are entirely 
subsidiary to the one idea which is elaborated in the first four. 'These— 
“The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth Century,” “The Rigidity of Rome,” 
“Unchanging Dogma and Changeful Man,” and the “Foundations of 
Belief”—together with the essays on “'Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman” 
and “Newman and Renan,” form the pieces de résistance of the volume, 
and in them the main thesis is admirably set forth and maintained. 

Briefly, the argument runs thus :— 

The evolutionary view of the world and of society is the “ new frame- 
work” in which the spirit of the nineteenth century has taught us to 
place the phenomena of the universe and the facts of life. 

We view the universe statically no longer, but dynamically. Regard- 
ing mankind as a developing social organism, which “ to live must change,” 
we have begun to realise that the same thing is necessarily true of the 
growth and development of human knowledge, in ‘all departments of 
inquiry, and moreover that, in the general advance of knowledge, all 
ascertained truth in any one department of science must ultimately have 
its effect in modifying or endorsing conclusions provisionally accepted in 
all or any other departments of human knowledge and inquiry. From 
this general law theology cannot be excepted, and the recognition of it 
has incidentally thrown theology into some degree of confusion in many 
directions. For the stereotyped definitions of the theology of a former 
age contain incidentally, along with the truth which each enshrines, 
implications, characterised by a less advanced stage of human knowledge, 
which the common consent of the present-day mind has outgrown and is 
compelled to reject. This has in effect produced a degree of confusion in 
men’s minds which rises to the point, in some cases, of sheer disbelief, 
engendered by bewilderment and doubt. 

The argument of these essays sets itself to meet this difficulty first of 
all by pointing out that, though the recognition of the evolutionary 
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process in the development of human knowledge is but of yesterday, yet 
the process itself is coeval with the history of the mind of man. There- 
fore, this generalisation of the evolutionary process reveals the fact that 
the theology of no age can have been unalterable or final in its terms ; that, 
if a work of discrimination seems to be required to-day, in the face of the 
wide advance of scientific and critical knowledge, a similar work of dis- 
crimination has been necessary in each successive age in the past; and 
that, in theological as well as in all other development of knowledge, the 
law of advance is that of gradual displacement, and of the substitution of 
new for old. Yet as the thinking subject remains constantly the same 
under all the external changes of form and expression which the law of 
life demands, so the underlying supernatural Truth remains, semper 
eadem, unchangeable, and yet in the ever-changing formule of its ex- 
pression approximating more and more to the Absolute Truth, which 
these formule are ever striving to reveal to the mind, and preserve for 
the happiness and welfare of man. The “ Depositum Fidei,” however 
slender in its expression at the outset, implicitly contains all Truth, and 
in the living body of the Church is expanded and developed, as the 
Reality of which successive theological definitions are in turn the part- 
expression. Now, the evolutionary view brings it own compensation. 
The formula of to-day approximates more nearly to the Absolute than 
the formula of yesterday, but is no more final than was that. “The 
old idea of fixity which did not look beyond the tangible formule with 
their supposed unchangeable analysis is parted with. But another 
principle of persistency is disclosed .... the persistency of certain 
central religious ideas, reappearing in a more and more purified form under 
the influence alike of an exacter knowledge of the world of fact, and of 
the criticisms of the intellect and the moral sense: and the persistency of 
the law of development.” 

Thus on a basis of sound philosophical argument does Mr Ward preach 
patience to those whose faith seems to be threatened, and whose doubts 
are aroused by the discrepancy between the implications of traditional 
theology and the accepted conclusions of the time-spirit. And to those 
who urge the impossibility and hopelessness of the expectation that 
Catholic theology can ever bring itself into sympathetic and receptive 
relation with the progress of human thought and knowledge, who are 
dashed by such utterances as those of Pius X. in the Encyclical above 
quoted, and by such facts as those accomplished in the case of M. Loisy, 
he replies, first, by pointing out that the Catholic Church in union with the 
Apostolic See has preserved the ideal of the Church, as a growing, living 
organism, with a definiteness and consistency not to be found elsewhere. 

And, secondly, to the charge of rigidity and narrowness as formulated 
by her enemies, he replies by pointing out that for three centuries and a 
half the Roman communion has been practically in a state of siege. Sur- 
rounded by Protestant, agnostic, and infidel armies,—the horrid brood of 
the Reformation and of the “licentious revel” of the human reason that 
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ensued upon it,—she has been driven to a reactionary conservatism, a 
narrow exclusiveness of all that savours of novelty, and a rigid tenacity of 
her traditional definitions, not from choice or in time of peace, but from 
necessity and in a time of war. The Catholic Church has assimilated ideas 
and customs from every civilisation with which she has been in contact in the 
past ; and this normal power of assimilation and adaptivity may be expected 
to reassert itself as the habits of suspicion and the attitude of hostility 
engendered by the state of war gradually give way under the influences 
of peace. ‘Thus he excuses and commends to the average Englishman the 
Catholic attitude, taking immense pains to do so, and arguing with a con- 
spicuous ability that should ensure a certain measure of success. The tradi- 
tion of three hundred years of hostility and misrepresentation cannot be 
cancelled in a generation or two; and Mr Ward rightly enough deprecates 
the possibility of anything like corporate reunion in England at the 
present hour. He admits that Romans have not, as yet, mastered accur- 
ately the Anglican position and its heritage of doubt and misconception. 
He points out that much of the ablest Anglican argument from Church 
history must necessarily be beside the mark, if the evolutionary principle is 
to be applied to theological as to other domains of science. And in 
support of this he quotes St Vincent of Lerins’ famous dictum that the 
doctrine of yesterday may be to the doctrine of to-day as the foetus to the 
fully developed man; and the argument of Abbé Duchesne to the effect 
that the principle of regarding the explicit definitions of early Christianity 
as final expressions of dogmatic truth, which is applied in arguments 
against the Papal Supremacy and the dogma of the Infallibility, would 
commit the Church to Arianism, or similar heterodoxy, if applied to the 
doctrine, e.g., of the Trinity. On the other hand, he allows that it is not 
as yet possible so to unravel the tangled skeins of history as to understand 
how men like Tunstall believed that to remain within the English Church 
after the breach with Rome did not necessarily involve a separation from 
the communion of the Church Catholic. Taking all these and similar 
difficulties into account, he is at once optimistic, and yet content to await 
the gradual issue of the event, confident that in the long run the strong 
current of Catholic devotion and feeling will surely carry men on towards 
the only visible centre of Catholic unity ; and that as the movement grows 
from more to more, and a better understanding arises through the pursuit 
on both sides of a policy of rapprochement, the ideal of corporate reunion 
will gradually emerge into the light and range of practical politics. 

And this is the only sound and statesmanlike view of the present 
impasse. Individual secessions from one side or the other only serve to 
accentuate differences, intensify bitternesses, and obscure the real aim and 
goal of all patriotic Catholics. The pervert might conceivably act as an 
interpreter for one side to the other; in fact, he becomes usually (ipsis 
Hibernis Hibernior) a new obstacle to the possibility of a better under- 
standing. ‘The one thing worth working and praying for is corporate 
reunion, and of this fact Mr Ward is evidently inclined to be convinced. 
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The concluding passages of the essay on “The Rigidity of Rome” are instinct 
with just and noble feeling, and constitute in themselves an eirenicon which 
may be read and pondered with profit by Anglican and Catholic alike. 
They do honour to Mr Ward in their exhibition of a wise judgment and a 
temperate and sober charity, and cannot fail to carry a measure of convic- 
tion wherever they are read, and “ prepare and make ready the Way of the 
Lord.” 

The space at my disposal does not allow me to say more than just a 
word of the excellence of the other essays. The essay on “'T'wo Mottoes 
of Cardinal Newman,” the clever comparison of that prelate with M. 
Renan, and the delicately sympathetic article on the work of Mrs 
Augustus Craven—these alone would suffice to commend the book to all 
lovers of fine and distinctive characterisation. 

But, as I have said above, all these in their measure are made to sub- 
serve the main idea of the book, and each in one way or another is made to 
lend something of enchantment and attraction to the Church that holds 
Mr Wilfrid Ward’s enthusiastic love and loyalty ; and each. by contrast or 
direct commendation helps to present her in the most favourable light. 

Mr Ward does his work throughout with great literary skill and 
admirable judgment. His optimistic devotion and high hopes for the 
future glory of the Catholic Faith are never allowed to carry him away. 
He is always courteous to an opponent—reasonable and temperate, as 
well as learned and skilful in argument; and through all there shines 
a charity—so much better a thing than mere tact—that not merely disarms, 
but charms, and goes far to convert an opponent into a friend, even where 


the argument may fail to convince. 
ARNOLD PINCHARD. 
St Jupr, BirmincHam. 





An Introduction to the New Testament.—By Adolf Jiilicher, Professor of 
Theology at the University of Marburg. ‘Translated by Janet 
Penrose Ward, with Prefatory Note by Mrs Humphry Ward.— 
London: Smith, Elder & Co., 1904.—Pp. xxii. +635. 


Arvarr from the various prolegomena and the index, this important work 
is in three parts: I. “ A History of each of the New Testament Writings,” 
pp. 32-458; II. “A History of the New Testament Canon,” pp. 459-566 ; 
III. “A History of the New Testament Text,” pp. 567-628. We could 
have wished that the first part had been published separately at a moderate 
price—not because the other two are less satisfactory, but because they 
appeal to a different class; they are more technical than the first part, and, 
for the average reader, less easily intelligible and, we fear, less interesting. 
The first part—the History of the Writings—is a marvellous combination 
of accurate scholarship with attractive popular exposition ; it represents 
somewhat advanced modern views, just as Dr Salmon’s Introduction to the 
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New Testament stands for traditional criticism. Both books are moderate, 
sober, and interesting, and alike deserve to be widely read. 

Professor Jiilicher gives a very modest account of his book: “'The idea 
of competing with a work like Holtzmann’s Introduction has naturally 
never occurred to me. As before, his book will remain indispensable for 
exhaustive studies in this branch of science. All I have desired has been 
to furnish an introduction to Holtzmann and to Weizsicker, and to stimulate 
the interest of students towards yet further study” (p. vi.). Our author 
thus releases himself from the technical etiquette of introduction as to 
exhaustive statement, method, and form, and at the same time relieves his 
reviewers of the duty of criticising him on these points. He leaves himself 
at liberty to choose and arrange his materials to suit the needs of less 
advanced students, and he has done this with marked success ; indeed, the 
book may be used with pleasure and profit by any ordinarily well-informed 
reader who takes a serious interest in the New Testament. Nevertheless, 
it would be a mistake to suppose that this Introduction is a mere 
popularisation of other scholars’ methods and results; it is the original 
work of a writer who has full knowledge of his subject and great critical 
gifts. ‘There are many of his positions we should not endorse; but, on the 
whole, his account of the New Testament fairly represents the views held 
by critics who are not controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. On the other 
hand, Professor Jiilicher is not the victim of an anti-dogmatic reaction ; 
he does not belong to the school of van Manen and Schmiedel. As Mrs 
Humphry Ward says in her Prefatory Note, “ Dr Jiilicher employs a method 
of perfect freedom, but his freedom is no mere cloak for critical license, and 
his eagerness as critic or historian does not rob him of common sense.” 

As regards the dates of the New Testament books, Professor Jiilicher 
gives the following “ Retrospective Survey”: “The latest of its documents 
are separated from the earliest by a full century; the years between 50 
and 70 may have witnessed the appearance of the ten Pauline Epistles, as 
well as of the “ We-document,” the Logia of Matthew, and the original source 
of the Apocalypse ; those between 70 and 100 that of the three Synoptics, 
Hebrews, the Apocalypse, and probably, also, though only by a narrow 
margin, Acts and 1 Peter. Then in the beginning of the second century 
come the Gospel and the three Epistles of John, Jude a little later, the 
Pastoral Epistles probably after 125, and James and 2 Peter last of all” 
(pp. 456, 457). It will be obvious from this passage that our author 
rejects the Apostolic authorship of Hebrews, the Pastoral Epistles, and the 
General Epistles, and also the Lucan authorship of Acts. On the Pauline 
Epistles he writes: “Four of the Epistles of Paul have not been disputed 
even by the Tubingen school, and only those who lack all critical power 
have attempted to shake them. They are those to the Romans, the 
Corinthians, and the Galatians. The three Pastoral Epistles are now 
generally regarded as spurious, but the majority of those who hold this 
view are in favour of the genuineness of 1 Thessalonians, Philippians, and 
Philemon; 2 Thessalonians and Ephesians are almost universally given 
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up, as well as large parts of Colossians. I do not, however, hold that the 
objections even to these last three are insuperable” (p. 54). Mark is held 
to have been the author of the Second Gospel, and Matthew of a collection 
of Logia; and these two works are regarded as the main sources of the 
First and Third Gospels—a theory very widely accepted. On the other 
hand, Matthew did not write our First Gospel (p. 309), and Luke did not 
write either the Third Gospel or the Acts (pp. 435, 445); but he was 
probably the author of the “ We-document” (p. 447). We see, therefore, 
that Professor Jiilicher finds a measure of truth in the traditional view as to 
the First Gospel and the Acts; but he does not admit the presence of any 
Johannine basis in the Fourth Gospel or the Epistles of John, or of any 
Pauline basis in the Pastoral Epistles. Further, the Apocalypse was written 
by a teacher of Asia Minor, whose name was John; but if we understand 
our author rightly, he was neither John the Apostle nor John the Presbyter ; 
but on this latter point some reserve is maintained (p. 282). This John in 
many places inserted “ older Apocalyptic fragments, more or less adequately 
harmonised with the context (p. 290). 

We have said that this work is representative of the dominant school 
of liberal criticism; it may be interesting to consider how far the lay 
reader who is willing to accept the decisions of free criticism, as distin- 
guished from the dogmas of tradition, may safely commit himself to 
Professor Jiilicher’s guidance. We should suppose that the general position 
he assumes as to the date and authorship of Matthew, Mark, the ten 
Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and 2 Peter is fairly established, in spite of 
van Manen and his friends. We must admit that substantially his views 
on the Third and Fourth Gospels, Acts, the Pastoral, and the remaining 
General Epistles are held by an increasing majority of liberal critics, except 
in so far as many would concede a Johannine basis to the Gospel, and 
would admit Pauline fragments in the Pastoral Epistles. Nevertheless, 
we can hardly feel that judgment has been finally entered against the 
Lucan authorship of the Third Gospel and Acts; some consideration is 
due to the recent apologetic of such scholars as Professor Ramsay and 
Professor Bartlet. Again, the denial of any real connection between John 
the Apostle and the Fourth Gospel is, we believe, against the drift of 
present criticism ; nor can we ignore the fact that the defenders of actual 
Johannine authorship have been reinforced by so liberal a critic as 
Principal Drummond. Similarly, there is a widespread inclination to 
discern actual Pauline fragments in the Pastoral Epistles, and in England 
especially many critics of different schools still cling to the Pauline author- 
ship. Even Professor Jiilicher is impressed by the Pauline tone and spirit 
of these letters, though he explains them by the sympathetic skill of a 
disciple who had made a long study of St Paul’s writings. The problem 
of the Pastoral Epistles is exceedingly complex, and the available evidence 
is painfully conflicting: one is sometimes tempted to hope that they may 
be retained for the Apostle by assuming a very free use of secretarial 
assistance, and a considerable amount of textual corruption ; but it is very 
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doubtful whether such hopes are well founded. In the case, also, of the 
General Epistles—other than 2 Peter—the difficulties are serious, though 
of a different character. For instance, 1, 2, 3 John stand or fall with the 
Gospel, and yet have obvious connections with the other General Epistles. 
Again, we do not really know who are meant by “James” and “Jude,” 
and the presence of these names constitutes a tradition so vague and 
ambiguous that it hardly seems worth considering ; we might as well treat 
the letters as anonymous. We must confess that, as far as 1 Peter is 
concerned, the denial of the Petrine authorship is attractive, because it 
annihilates a host of difficulties at a single blow; and yet, is our knowledge 
of Peter and his times sufficient to warrant us in categorically rejecting 
Zahn’s theory that the letter was written by Silvanus under Peter’s 
authority? Professor Jiilicher naturally dates the Epistles according to 
his theory of the development of Christian doctrine; but at present this 
method is precarious, seeing that our views of the development of doctrine 
depend on the dates we assign to the literature. At first sight, indeed, 
it might seem that there was no escape from reasoning in a circle; but 
there are fixed points both for literature and doctrine; nevertheless, there 
isa real danger of arguing at one time that a book is late because of its 
doctrine, and at another that the doctrine is late because it is not found 
in early literature. Moreover, we need to remind ourselves continually 
how little we know of Peter and John, or of the numerous persons named 
“James ” or “ Jude,” or, indeed, of the Church of the first two centuries. 
We feel, for instance, that Professor Jiilicher’s arguments for a date between 
125 and 130 for James are interesting and weighty; but many of them 
seem to rest on doubtful interpretations of ambiguous and inadequate 
evidence, which might assume a different complexion in the light of fuller 
knowledge. Professor Jiilicher argues against the early date of James on 
the ground, inter alia, that its foolish misunderstanding of the Pauline 
thesis of faith is inconceivable in the Apostolic Age, or at least in Jeru- 
salem, among the leading spirits. We may waive the question whether 
the passage in James is such a misunderstanding ; but, assuming it to be 
80, experience shows that no misunderstanding of the teaching of one party 
leader by his opponent is so gross as to be inconceivable. 

It is only fair, however, to Professor Jiilicher to quote a qualifying 
principle which he lays down at the outset: “There is scarcely a single 
branch of science in which the inclination to know everything for certain, 
and to have an answer ready for every question, is so universal as it is in 
the introduction to the New Testament ; scarcely any in which that inclina- 
tion is so little justified. ‘The more decidedly, then, must we emphasise 
from the very outset the fact that our judgments can only be absolutely 
trustworthy on the negative side, while our positive assertions can seldom 
rise above the level of probabilities ” (p. 8). We fear that in history this 
canon has a wide application; as regards ancient literature, certain char- 
acteristics of a book may exclude the possibility of its having been written 
In a given period or by a given person ; but it is seldom that we can obtain 
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conclusive proof of date or authorship. In numberless instances the current 
views are only accepted by an otiose assent ; and even where there has been 
critical investigation, a margin of uncertainty usually remains. For 
instance, we are much more certain that Matthew did not write the First 
Gospel than we are that Mark did write the Second. Nevertheless, 
the extreme form in which the canon is stated suggests a fallacy by which 
Professor Jiilicher has been unconsciously influenced. ‘Our judgments,” 
he writes, “can only be absolutely trustworthy on the negative side”; and 
then contradicts himself by inserting “seldom” into the next clause: “ Our 
positive assertions can seldom rise above the level of probabilities,” im- 
plying that they do sometimes rise above that level, and therefore become 
“absolutely trustworthy.” Yet the impression remains that an undue 
confidence is felt in negative judgments, and that consequently the early 
date and Apostolic authorship of some of the books have been denied 
with an assurance that is not warranted by the evidence; the range of 
possibilities is larger than our author has been willing to admit. 

So far we have purposely ignored the criticism of the history of events 
as distinguished from the history of literature ; however closely connected, 
they both gain by separate treatment, and we are not sure that it is 
desirable to include the discussion of the historicity of narratives in an 
introduction to a collection of literature. Professor Jiilicher, however, 
does so, and decides for a large element of genuine history in the Synoptic 
Gospels and the Acts, supplemented by legendary additions, e.g., the birth- 
stories. The Fourth Gospel is only historical so far as it borrows from the 
Synoptics. We believe that Mrs Humphry Ward pointed out some time 
since that the question of miracles is one of dogma and not of historical 
evidence, and we cannot but feel that our author's naturalistic attitude 
as to physical miracles is not purely critical, but to some extent dogmatic. 

With regard to the sections on the Text and the Canon, we can only 
say that they are admirable statements of the information at present 
available, and of the probable conclusions deducible therefrom. 


W. H. Benner. 


LonpDon. 





Das Evangelium Marci, iibersetzt und erklirt. Von Julius Wellhausen.— 
Berlin: G. Reimer, 1903. 


Like the author whose work he edits, Wellhausen plunges at once into the 
heart of his subject, and without preface or introduction the reader is 
ushered into a vivid translation of the Gospel, broken up into ninety 
successive paragraphs, each of which is furnished with some crisp, curt 
notes, betraying often a rare insight and sympathy, upon the textual 
question (where repeated honour is paid to D and Syr. Sin.), the 
literary problems involved in any passage, or the historical meaning and 
value of the particular section. The division of the Gospel is as follows: 
(1) Introduction, i. 1-15; (2) Jesus in Capernaum, i. 16-vi. 13 ; (8) the 
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wanderings of Jesus, vi. 14—viii. 26; (4) Jesus on the way to Jerusalem, 
viii. 27-x. 52; and (5) the Passion, xi. 1-xiv. 8. With (4) we have the 
beginning of the gospel as it was preached by the apostles (p. 65); but 
in view of ii. 19 f., iii. 28 f. (in Mark’s sense), and iii. 35, it is impossible to 
distinguish so sharply as Wellhausen does between the general character of 
the preceding teaching of Jesus and his subsequent concentration on his 
own person. Besides, he still (cf viii. 34, x. 1) addresses the people now 
and then. As for the close of the Gospel, when one recollects the milieu of 
belief in the exalted Christ in which it was composed, it is incredible that 
xvii 8 should represent its original ending; but at the other end Well- 
hausen is right, I think, in taking i. 2-3 as an interpolation, while his 
omission of viov Ao knocks Schultze’s strained interpretation on the head 
(ff. his remarks on Wrede, pp. 70 f.). Verse 1, however, looks more like a 
title than anything else. Further interpolations or editorial additions are 
found, ¢.g., in iv. 11-12, 35, vi. 538-56, viii. 11-12, ix. 35 (introduced to 
form a bridge between 33-34 and 36-37), xv. 35-36, together with Néyere 
in vii. 11, ete. In ch. xiii. he detects, of course, an incorporated (Jewish) 
apocalypse, assigning to it 7-8, 12, 14-22, 24-27; verses 28-37 form a 
Christian appendix, later than the redaction of 5-27, and dating from a 
period subsequent to the fall of Jerusalem. 

The literary structure of the Gospel, Wellhausen still holds, rests on 
an Aramaic basis, and one feature of the book is the application of this 
hypothesis, with more or less success, to the language (e.g. iv. 22, ix. 8, xv. 
13).and sense (e.g. viii. 34) of various passages. Even in its Greek form, 
the Gospel is of course prior to Matthew and Luke (pp. 37, 49, 64, 95, 
100), whose use of it is presupposed and illustrated. Regarded historically, 
its contents are substantially trustworthy, even vi. 34-44 (apart from 
the exaggeration of the numbers in popular tradition), xiv. 68, etc. Thus 
on xv. 1 f. he writes: ‘ I have no doubt that Jesus was executed as Messiah ” 
(though xv. 2 is a hysteron proteron), and nothing could be finer than his 
incidental statements on the parables (pp. 30-31), the relation of Jesus to 
the Old Testament (pp. 102-104), and the sacrament (pp. 118 f.). Mark 
is not, to Wellhausen, a theological pamphlet in historical disguise, or a 
Gospel in which tendency has overpowered the element of historicity at 
three points out of four. His general attitude towards the mythical 
school may be summed up, perhaps, in his sane words upon iv. 35-41: 
“This story is not an echo of the story of Jonah. In general it is 
seldom correct to hold that the evangelic narratives owe their origin to Old 
Testament types. Taken as a whole, such a theory throws the real facts 
of the case topsy-turvy. What was known of Jesus, and what was 
preserved in tradition, did not agree at all with the O.T. view of ‘the 
Messiah or with the Jewish messianic expectations, and it was only with 
difficulty that one could prove that the contradiction between the two 
disappeared for enlightened eyes.” 

On the other hand, he is alive to one feature in Mark, viz., the frequent 
Superiority of the sayings which the evangelist preserves to the unhistorical 
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and artificial setting provided for them (e.g. iv. 21-22, ix. 50, xi. 23 f, 
xiii. 3-4), and the narrative of the Transfiguration (pp. 76-77) is tenta- 
tively regarded as representing originally the earliest account of the 
Resurrection—in which case its fortunes would be exactly the reverse of 
those which are sometimes ascribed to the story of John xxi. 1 f. 

But, in view of his own sensible remark on p. 21, it would have been 
more satisfactory to have had some more adequate handling of other 
dubiously historical passages, such as v. 1-20, vi. 7-13 (vi. 2 is bluntly but 
arbitrarily pronounced unreliable), xi. 12 f. (which Klein refers to Jer. 
viii., of. ver. 13; see Schwartz in Preuschen’s Zeitschrift, v. 80 f.), all the 
more so, as even the reasons occasionally adduced elsewhere (e.g. pp. 50-51, 
79) do not carry conviction with them. It is unduly sceptical to throw 
doubts on the Lord’s Prayer (p. 98), or on x. 7, xii. 12, xiv. 20-21, 62, 
much more on the éveyxadicapevos of x. 16 (for which he prefers to substi- 
tute the rpocxaXerauevos of D and Syr. Sin.), or to object to xiv. 12-16 
and to xiv. 38 in its present setting. 'The conjecture |1°¥ (Saidan=Beth- 
saida) for the Sidon of vii. $1 has more in its favour than the deletion 
of ypaumareis in ix. 14. In x. 6 he makes the interesting suggestion that 
amd apxis KTicews is=MWNI2, a reference to Genesis in the well-known 
Jewish manner of quotation, and x. 39 is taken to imply John’s early, 
tragic death. But it is arbitrary to dismiss x. 45) as a peraBacis ets ado 
yévos (see the recent examination of it in Dr Denney’s Death of Christ, 
pp. 38 f.). Here as elsewhere the limitations of Wellhausen’s method, 
which aims at exhibiting results rather than processes, serve perhaps to 
lend an unduly oracular and cavalier tone to his pages, just as the absence 
of any introduction, summing up his views on the authorship and date and 
object of the Gospel, obliges one to fit together incidentally scattered 
hints if one wishes to get any coherent idea of the principles upon which his 
synoptic criticism proceeds. This latter difficulty will be eased, of course, 
as later volumes of his commentary appear. And for this reason I shall 
defer any notice of the author’s comments on the “Son of Man” problem 
(pp. 66 f.) and the chronology of the Passion week (p. 114), till I come to 
notice the companion volume on Matthew which has just been issued. 

Meantime it is enough to describe this small book as an almost indis- 
pensable handbook to the study of the Gospels, so fascinating is its robust, 
incisive manner. It neither supersedes, nor will it be superseded by, other 
commentaries upon a larger scale, for Wellhausen goes on his own road 
and looks at things with his own eyes. His rare allusions to any fellov- 
workers will add only to the gaiety, if not to the profit, of theologians, 
though one is sorry to find two pages (95, 141) disfigured by unworthy 
gibes at Weiss. On the contrast between Mark x. 13-16 and 17-31, he 
aptly cites Richard II. (Act V., Scene 3). It is a pity that his Shakspereat 
studies did not extend to Isabella’s quiet rebuke of Angelo for the abuse of 
a giant’s strength. 

James Morratt. 
DuNDONALD. 
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Christianity in Talmud and Midrash.—By R. Travers Herford, B.A.— 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1903. 


Tue early Christian writings, especially the New Testament, are full of 
references to the Jews and Judaism ; so that nothing would be more natural 
than to suppose that the Jewish writings of the same period would have 
a great deal to tell us of Christians and Christianity. But it is notorious 
that any such expectation is disappointed. ‘There are not half a dozen 
passages in these writings that contain unequivocal references to Jesus and 
his apostles ; and there are but few unambiguous notices of the Christians. 
Yet the rabbis of the first three centuries, in every part of the world, must 
have been acquainted with Christianity, and we need not wonder that 
scholars should still ransack their utterances to see what they will yield. 

This is what Mr Travers Herford has done. He has collected no fewer 
than a hundred and thirty-nine passages from Talmud and Midrash, 
transcribing, translating, and commenting ; to say nothing of others which 
he quotes and makes use of. It is not his fault that the result is meagre, 
or that he often leaves us after all with a question whether this or that 
passage has any connection with Christianity at all, and if so, where we are 
to discover the trait in Christianity with which it deals. He attacks his 
problem cautiously enough. No one, whether agreeing with his conclusions 
or not, will accuse him of “having begged the question that he set out to 
answer” (p. 361). Where he is uncertain he suspends his judgment, and 
finds consolation for the poverty of his results in the thought that at any 
rate he has gathered more abundant materials for judgment than can be 
found elsewhere. Some future investigator, he hopes, will profit by them, 
and will penetrate further into the matter, should it really be possible. 
All honour to the man who works in this spirit, and gives us the results of 
his labours, long and far from light, with so much modesty ! 

Yet I cannot withhold certain considerations—weighty, as I think,— 
that may be urged against his book. He lays his basis analytically, 
collecting successively all the passages which he thinks are to the purpose, 
first those “ referring to Jesus and his apostles,” of which there are five-and- 
twenty, and then the far more numerous ones “ relating to his followers,” 
that is to say, the Christians of the early centuries. These latter are 
arranged under several heads, and the whole series is numbered, the 
original texts being given in an appendix. 

The analysis is followed by a synthesis (pp. 342-397), which contains, 
first, a summary of all that Talmud and Midrash teach as to Jesus; and, 
second, an attempt to show that by the Minim we are to understand 
Christians, and specifically Jewish Christians. Some twenty years ago, 
when myself dealing with substantially the same subject on which Mr 
Travers Herford is now occupied,! I had no hesitation in assuming in like 

*“Joden en Christenen in Palestina op het eind der eerste eeuw,” Theologisch 
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manner that the Minim were Jewish Christians who still frequented the 
synagogues, but were gradually expelled from them. So far as I know, this 
was the view generally accepted at the time. But I had thought that since 
then Friedlinder had demonstrated once for all that this was a mistake. 
Mr Travers Herford knows his writings, and with perfect justice condemns 
their extravagance and slovenliness. He is right, moreover, in rejecting 
Friedlinder’s own opinion that the Minim are Gnostics. But in refuting 
him he has been all too prone to lapse into the old view. He admits that 
“the name may occasionally denote other heretics ” (p. 380) ; but as a rule 
he takes the Minim to be Christians; and this, I think, is a mistake. 

Following what I take to be the most probable view, he regards jp 
simply as the ordinary Hebrew word for “ sort,” and therefore as bearing a 
general signification ; but at the next step I think he goes wrong. He 
argues: The Aramaic word for “sort” or “ species” is }}, and this suggested 
nxt, which means “to fornicate.” Now “fornication,” according to the 
well-known symbolism of the Old Testament, means unfaithfulness towards 
the covenant relation with the God of Israel. 

Mr Herford is too well acquainted with the rabbinical caprices of 
etymology to lay much stress on such an argument ; but after all it is of 
little consequence how }» came to signify “heretic.” The word is 
constantly interchanged in manuscripts, editions, and parallel passages with 
Sadducee, Samaritan, Epicurean, and other terms of reproach. It is true 
that this substitution of some other word for Minim is often due to the 
censors, in whose time probably it was understood to refer to the Christians. 
But this explanation is far from covering the whole ground. Mr Herford 
himself refers to passages in which he supposes Sadducees or heathen to be 
referred to under the designation of Minim; see, for example, pages 249, 
277, 313, 332. And if the snake of Genesis iii. and Moses are called Minim 
(p. 199), it is clear that the rabbis used the word for no defined class of 
persons, but for heretics in general. If the word acquired any more specific 
meaning, the fact must be established, in the absence of any express evidence, 
from the applicability of all that is said of the Minim to the Christians. 
But no such applicability can be shown. Only a few of the numerous 
passages collected by Mr Herford contain any distinct reference to the 
Christians. He repeats again and again (e.g. pp. 78, 285, 316, 327, 332) 
in different words what he says on p. 178: “The reference must be to 
heretics, possibly, though not necessarily, Jewish Christians ; but I do not 
know of any heretical practice such as that described.” And on the other 
hand a Christian usage or opinion is sometimes very distinctly referred to 
without the name }» appearing. This is the case with the references to 
Sunday as the day of the “Nazarines” (Nos. 58 and 59); nor are the 
Minim mentioned in the proof that God has no father, son, or brother 
(No. 120); or in No. 10, which clearly refers to Jesus. Moreover, Mr 
Herford more than once finds a reference to some Christian doctrine when 


an error runs through all the page references, to which 112 must be added in every 
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it is not really there. For instance, in No. 94 there is an elaborate proof 
that the one only God made the world without the help of any other. Mr 
Herford discovers a doctrine of “ two powers ” in the heresies here refuted, 
and explains it by the Christology of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; but the 
passage itself does not specify two powers. Mr Herford speaks of “the 
doctrine of the two powers” as though some clearly defined heresy were 
indicated by the phrase. But this is not so. If, for instance, we consult 
the passage Mechilta 66 b. (on Exod. xx. 2), to which Mr Herford refers, 
we shall indeed find a mention of “ the Minim, who teach that there are 
two powers,” but a few lines higher the very same words j7 nw ‘nw are 
placed on the lips of “ the peoples of the world,” i.e. the heathen. There 
is another passage on p. 301. Nothing was more natural than that the 
Jews should constantly come into contact with people who directly or 
indirectly seemed to impugn the doctrine that God is one and alone, and 
that we frequently encounter defences of the same. We find one such in 
Ber. R. on I. i., for instance, which might just as well be directed against a 
Jew of philosophical culture, a disciple of Philo, who assumed various 
Aoyot by the side of God, as against a Christian who supposed God created 
the world through Christ. Cosmological discussions between Jews and 
others, or between Jews among themselves, were in the order of the day. 

Mr Herford is too prone, I think, to assume that every name corre- 
sponds to a sharply defined conception, and that the several designations 
reflect a carefully co-ordinated set of ideas. Thus he argues, on p. 366, 
that in T. Sanh. xiii. 4, 5, four classes of men are sharply rebuked, Minim, 
apostates, traitors, and Epicureans, and therefore Minim cannot be a general 
designation of all unfaithful Jews. “The construction of the sentence 
forbids us to assume that Minim is the genus of which the other three are 
species.” Certainly the three last classes are not grammatically sub- 
ordinated to the first ; but does it follow that Minim are not traitors, nor 
apostate Epicureans? Read on a little further. These four sets—the 
Minim and the rest—are not the only ones condemned’ to Gehenna. The 
same fate befalls “ those who lied concerning the Tora, and those who depart 
from the ways of the congregation, and those who have lied concerning the 
resurrection of the dead,” etc. Are we to suppose that none of these could 
be described as Minim, apostates, and so forth, because they are enumerated 
co-ordinately with them ? 

Mr Herford’s identification of the Minim with the Jewish Christians 
seems to rest on a misapprehension of the religious conditions of the first 
and second centuries. He writes as if, at that period, a set of well-defined 
teligions stood over against each other, which is not the case. In that 
age of awakened religious life all manner of Western and Eastern religions 
surged together, and were often merged in the most weird combinations. 
Judaism itself was anything but united. The rabbinical, the philogophical, 
and the apocalyptical schools were widely severed on certain points, and 
the rabbis themselves had often such fierce disputes that they set each 
other under the ban, thus proclaiming each other heretics ; nay, more than 
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once fell to blows, and supported their injunctions by the sword. Mean- 
while the Gospel of Jesus, sometimes with the constant use of his name, 
sometimes with very sparing reference to it, was making its influence felt ; 
and communities were being formed amongst all kinds of heathen and all 
kinds of Jews, mostly amongst Greek-speaking populations, some of whom 
had come under Philo’s influence. The distinction between Pagan Chris- 
tians and Jewish Christians is far too crude; and no man can say who were 
heretics in the eyes of the rabbis or of the Jews. 

Here is an example. On p. 199 Mr Herford discusses a passage! in 
which certain not very comprehensible specimens of Minuth are mentioned. 
It is asserted, for instance, that whoever sets the tephillim upon his fore- 
head or his palms is in the way of the Minim. It is not easy to see what 
this can have to do with Christianity. Further on (p. 202), Mr Herford 
devotes a passing notice (though without transcribing the text) to another 
portion of the same passage which enumerates other reprehensible practices, 
which, though not expressly called Minuth, are evidently equally to be 
rejected. Thus, if a man says, “Thy love extends to the nest of the 
bird,” silence is to be enjoined upon him. It is easy to see what is 
disapproved of here, viz. the implicit symbolical interpretation of Deuter- 
onomy xxii. 6; for anyone who adopts this interpretation implies that, 
literally understood, the command has little or no importance, and that 
its significance lay in its teaching that God’s love extends to everyone and 
everything. Now this was exactly the view, not indeed of Philo himself, 
but of many of his followers ; and it was likewise the view of the writer of 
1 Cor. ix. 8, who taught that Deuteronomy xxv. 4 did not mean that God 
concerned himself about men, but that the ministers of the Gospel should 
receive their hire. Well, then, the man who, for taking this view, was to 
be silenced in the synagogue, might be a Christian, it is true, but he might 
equally well be a Jew who had never so much as heard of Christianity. 
In one case no less than in the other he might be called a 9, for he did not 
interpret the law according to the halacha, any more than did he who 
applied the tephillim in an unusual way. 

Minim are heretics in general. Some of them, no doubt, may have 
been Christians, as were those referred to in the passage from Jerome 
which Mr Herford (p. 378) triumphantly cites as an unimpeachable witness 
for his view. It is doubtless true that the Palestinian Jews about the year 
400 were acquainted with but few Minim who were not Christians, or 
inclined to Christianity ; but this proves nothing as to the use of words 
three centuries earlier. 

On p. 332 sq. Mr Herford cites, “ without comment, some few passages 
which merely allude to Minim, but contain nothing of importance for the 
study of them.” This does the passages in question scant justice. Some 
of them are important enough. Is it of no interest, for example, to read 
in B. Bathra 28a that a certain rabbi would not turn to the east in 
prayer “ because the Minim teach concerning it”? These men are surely 

1 Meg. iv. 8, 9 (Ber. v. 3). 
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not Christians (whatever “ Rashi” thinks), but we learn from the passage 
that there were still Jews who turned to the east in prayer, as to which 
Succah v. 4 says that it was the practice of the fathers. And these Jews 
are called Minim. 

Had space allowed it, I should have had a word to say on the supposed 
references to the apostles, and the supposed source of the knowledge of 
Jesus possessed by the rabbis; but I must conclude by a few criticisms of 
detail. 

P. 62, 12 ninnd is translated “ people will laugh at him.” How is this 
justified? We should read 13 mand with Levy, Neu-Heb. Worterbuch, 
sv. DI, and translate “If any man says, ‘I am the Son of Man,’ he will 
come to repent it.” 

P. 64, Num. xxiii. 19 is taken wrong. The rabbi understands 
2 5x ws xb, “No man is God; and he lies.” 

P. 68, line 4, read per coitum ferventem. 'The passage is cited because 
it speaks of Balaam and Jesus side by side, and in order to show that 
“Balaam serves frequently as a type of Jesus,” but the opposite inference 
would seem more just. 

P. 104, There are two mistakes in the translation from Abhodah 
zarah 27°. ayy n> does not mean “an hour of life,” but “the temporal 
life”; and the two last lines signify, “It is different in regard to Minuth 
which seduces and which comes to seduce.” What this means, in the 
context, I confess I do not see. Does the foregoing story refer to a Minuth 
that did not seduce, and merely served to rescue the temporal life by 
incantations ? 

P. 126, line 3, on» N33 should not be translated “ a benediction of the 
Minim,” but “the Minim-benediction,” i.e. the benediction in which the 
Minim are mentioned. Nor does jpn mean “to compose,” which would 
suggest that the prayer had to be made by the rabbi himself. It means 
“formulate according to the tradition.” In line 7 for “from the pulpit” 
read “to the pulpit.” ; 

P. 156, lines 6-14 also occur in Bammidbar R. on ii. 9 (ed. Warschau, 
p. 31a). 

P. 161 sqq., Be Abidan and Be Notzraphi. Joél, Blicke in die Reli- 
gions-geschichte zu Anfang des zweiten Chr. Jahrh., ii. 91 sqq., conjectures 
that the former is an intentional corruption of Be Ebjonim (as the latter 
of Be Notzarim), in which case both would refer to Christian houses of 
prayer. 

P. 237, line 3 of No. 87, “Sing, because,” etc. There is an interroga- 
tion : “ Why does it say 1, when ?” ete. 

P. 243, line 15 from below, the reading my318 (wa occurs, which is 
correct, and appears in the editions of the Talmud ; but it departs from the 
text as given on p. 423. Whence did Mr Herford draw the false reading ? 

I may add a passage of some interest to Mr Herford’s rich collection, 
vz, Shabb. 152a (also Koh. Rabba on x. 7): “ A eunuch asked Joshua ben 
Korcha [Korcha means baldness], How far is it to Bald-town? .He 
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answered, As far as to Eunuch-town. The min said,” etc. The reading 
and translation of the dialogue that follows are very doubtful. Three 
different explanations may be found in Levy’s Neu-Heb. Worterbuch, under 
NPN, NY, and x0. The min ends by running his head against a wall! 
The point of interest is that a min eunuch makes game of a rabbi. We 
need not suppose he was a evvotxos dia THv Baci\eiav Tov ovpavov. Men- 
tion may also be made of the passage in Abhodah zarah iii. 4, where Rabban 
'Gamaliel is hard put to it by Proclus, the son of “a philosopher.” 

The following errata and suggestions refer to the texts. No. 27, line 8 
from below, for 117 read 1m ; line 5 from below, for ppm read ppn. No. 35, 
line 2, for prtm) read #13" NM (as conjectured by G. Dalman, Gr. d. Jiid. pal. 
Aram. 89); line 3 from below, for 5p) read 303. No. 36, line 5, for onwyy 
read onipy); line 7, for ys read ‘2790. No. 49, last line, for axon read 
yiaxon (as in Babli). No. 65, line 9, for nn read inn; line 4 from 
bottom of page, for mn read min. No. 70, line 1, for nn read yonn. 
No. 85, last line, for nwmw read jwmrn. No. 88, line 3 from below, for 
mw read mw. No. 94, line 13, for pum read ym. No. 100, line 3 from 
below, for 779 read +4». No. 106, line 4, for ‘sn read 57. No. 108, line 
3, for ywnos read ywnps. No. 112, line 1, for smix read am. No. 115, line 
1, for p>w read mp>sw; line 2, insert } before mwy2. No. 130, line 3, 
s17> stands in Zuckermandel’s text as here; in the parallel passage in 
Talmud we find ny; but the true reading is that of the usual edition of 
Tosephtah, viz. 51775. 

I cannot close this notice by a list of errata, but must offer my hearty 
thanks to Mr Herford for all that he has done. It i is, indeed, no trifling 
achievement to have dredged up and examined such a mass of specimens 
from that sea of Talmud and Midrash, which few Christian scholars venture 
to approach. And Mr Herford never puts us off with second-hand erudi- 
tion, but is always in contact with the original sources. 

H. Oorr. 


LEIDEN. 





The Book of the Covenant of Moab: A Critical Inquiry into the Original 
Form of Deuteronomy.—By John Cullen, M.A., D.Sc. Edinburgh.— 
Glasgow : Maclehose & Sons, Publishers to the University, 1903. 


Tuis is a very able and scholarlike contribution to the study of Deuter- 
onomy, and one, moreover, which is original and interesting in a high degree. 
If Dr Cullen has proved his thesis, then the opinion on the composition of 
Deuteronomy which has long passed almost unquestioned must be absol- 
utely reversed, while the familiar picture of the great reform under Josiah 
will need serious modification. Dr Cullen has stated his case in a singularly 
lucid, modest, and attractive style: his reasoning is close and methodical; 
and whatever our final view of his conclusions may be, we cannot fail to 
learn much from his careful and competent examination of the Deutero- 
nomic vocabulary and style. The present writer does not see his way to 
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adopt the somewhat revolutionary theory which Dr Cullen propounds. On 
that account he is all the more anxious to accentuate his sincere respect for 
Dr Cullen’s treatise, and his sense of the serious attention which it 
thoroughly deserves. It is of course impossible within the limits of a short 
review to exhibit all or nearly all the learned author’s arguments: such of 
them as are linguistic have to be passed over altogether. An attempt, how- 
ever, will be made to explain the position which Dr Cullen occupies, and the 
chief arguments by which he has endeavoured to fortify it. 

There are indeed certain points held in common by Dr Cullen and the 
great mass of critics. He, like them, believes that the reform which Josiah 
inaugurated in the eighteenth year of his reign, a reform which deeply 
affected Judaism ever after, and prepared the way for the absolute and final 
revelation of God in His Son, was based on the book which Hilkiah the 
priest found in the temple. He, like them, holds that this discovery 
prompted and shaped the solemn covenant by which king and people bound 
themselves to their God. Dr Cullen does not doubt that the book which 
Hilkiah discovered is contained in the text of Deuteronomy as we have it, 
while, in accordance with the general opinion, he likewise is convinced that 
the book of Deuteronomy, in its present form, consists of diverse strata, due 
to various persons at various times, and partly exilic. So far we are on sure 
ground, away from the sound of battle. The difficulty arises when we ask 
another question, which is this: Where are we to find the kernel of Deutero- 
nomy, the primary section which furnished Josiah with the programme of 
his reform? Various answers have been given; yet even here a considerable 
measure of argument has prevailed. It has always been supposed that the 
earliest portion of Deuteronomy is to be found in the law properly so called, 
ie. in xii-xxvi. Even here allowance must be made for the probability of 
more recent addition, and for the fusion into one of two revisions of the 
same text. But all this does not disturb the superior claims of the central 
chapters xii.xxvi., as compared with the historical and hortatory intro- 
ductions which precede and the expanded promises and threats which 
follow them. Two poetical pieces—the “Song” and the “Blessing of 
Moses”—may be older in time of actual composition than the law. 
Nevertheless they have been appended to the law at a later date, and are so 
far secondary and subsidiary. Nor is the case essentially altered if we 
look on v.-xi. as an introduction penned by the author of the law himself, 
designed to assert clearly and emphatically the Mosaic authorship of the 
code, as well as to prepare the people for the enthusiastic reception of its 
precepts. The preliminary exhortation may have been published simul- 
taneously with the code, but it has been always assumed that it never existed 
as a separate work, and was never meant to be more than a preface to the 
law. Dr Cullen, however, has reversed the order which up till now has been 
universally admitted. In his view v.-xi., which he calls “the command- 
ment,” or the “ Book of the Covenant in Moab,” is the primitive layer of 
Deuteronomy : it was written at or near the beginning of Josiah’s reign. 
On the other hand, the “law-code,” i.e. xii.-xxvi., was an after-thought, 
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devised and published subsequently to the first great reform in Josiah’s 
reign. ‘The following are the chief arguments which he urges in favour of 
this novel and startling hypothesis. 

Chapters v.—xi., he says, cannot have been written as an introduction to 
the code of law, because the purpose of the two documents is essentially 
different. The legislator in xii.-xxvi. lays the main stress on the one place 
of worship. Sacrifice is to be offered at one place only, and that the 
place “ which Jehovah thy God shall choose out of all thy tribes.” Thither 
oblations of every kind are to be brought: there the Israelite is to rejoice 
before the Lord his God. This injunction to sacrifice at one place only 
has been called “the soul of Deuteronomy”; and assuredly it is the soul of 
the code in xii.-xxvi. ; yet in the supposed introduction nothing is said about 
unity of place. It is the object of worship which occupies the writer’s mind. 
He asks not “where shall we worship,” but “ whom shall we worship?” 
and he replies with reiterated emphasis: “Worship Jehovah and Him 
alone, destroying utterly heathen shrines, and purging the ritual of all the 
heathen elements which have been intermingled with it.” The Hebrews are 
to renounce once and for ever the use of images in the service of Jehovah, 
and for this prohibition a definite reason is given: viz., that when God 
spoke to His people on Horeb, no likeness or form was to be seen. Here, 
then, Dr Cullen pleads, we have two distinct plans of reform, and we are 
obliged to ask which of the two is the elder. He decides for the priority of 
v.—xi., and no one who accepts his presentation of the facts, no one, in other 
words, who sees in v.—xi. an independent plan of reform, will be at all likely 
to disagree with him. ‘The obligation of worshipping Jehovah alone had 
long been a favourite theme of the prophets, and the rejection of images, 
even if they professed to be images of Jehovah, is at least as old as Hosea. 
On the other hand, till Hezekiah’s time no attempt, so far as we know, was 
made to forbid sacrifice except in the temple at Jerusalem, let alone the 
doubtful value of the document in which Hezekiah’s proceedings are re- 
corded. Starting then from this premise, Dr Cullen is impelled to take a 
further step and criticise the narration of Josiah’s reform in 2 Kings xxii, 
xxiii. There, as he thinks, events which followed each other at a consider- 
able interval have been treated as if they had been simultaneous. First of 
all, the young king became acquainted with the “ Book of Covenant,” i.¢. 
Deut. v.—xi., and in obedience to its behest did away with the worship of the 
false gods, and the use of images, sacred pillars and Asherahs in the service 
of Jehovah. After some time had elapsed, the high places were abolished, 
and sacrifice was restricted to the temple in the capital. At this later date 
a code was constructed, still preserved in Deut. xii.—xxvi., to regulate anew 
the religious and civil life of Judah. Now then, as Dr Cullen argues, we 
have hit upon the natural order of evolution, since a formal law does not 
go before but follow a great religious change. It is not the cause but the 
result of a new religious order. 

We have seen that Dr Cullen has had to correct the statements of 2 
Kings xxii., xxiii, and this in a manner which appears to be somewhat 
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arbitrary. Even v.—xi., his so-called “ Book of the Covenant,” will not 
serve his purpose without radical alteration. He cuts out the decalogue 
from ch. v. He expunges such expressions as “these are the statutes and 
the judgments,” etc., since in their natural sense they point forward to the 
specific precepts of the code in xii.-xxvi., though that code, if Dr Cullen is 
right, had not come into being when the “Book of the Covenant” was 
first written. Nor is this all or nearly all, for Dr Cullen finds fragments of 
his primary document outside of Deut. v.—xxvi., nay, outside of Deuter- 
onomy altogether. His “ Book of the Covenant” consists of the following 
passages arranged thus. Deut. xxviii. 69: xxix. 1-5; 7*; 8-14: v. 2: iv. 
10°-16"; 19-26: v. 29, 30: vi. 1-25: vii. 1-viii. 18: xxvi. 1, 2*; 3*-5*; 
6-15; 17, 19* ; 18, 19*: viii. 19, 20: ix. 1-6: x. 12-21: xxvii. 1; 3°; 44; 
5-7: xi, 8-28: xxviii. 1* ; 2*; 7-15; 20-25*; 43-45: xxx. 11-20: Exod. 
xxiv. 4-8: Deut. xxxii. 45,46. This scheme, elaborate though it is, by no 
means represents the intricate nature of Dr Cullen’s results. He also 
attempts to set the “ Law Code,” i.e. xii.-xxvi., once more in its original 
framework, as well as to distinguish the parts of Deuteronomy which were 
at first intended to serve as prologue and epilogue for the first combined 
edition, containing both the “Book of the Covenant in Moab” and the 
“ Law-Code.” 

We admitted at the outset that Dr Cullen’s work is much too com- 
plicated for detailed criticism here. A review which did him justice 
would have to be as long as his own book. So much will scarcely be dis- 
puted by anyone who has followed us thus far. It is possible, however, to 
state in a general way why it is that the present writer remains uncon- 
vinced by Dr Cullen’s plausible and learned reasoning. 

In the first place, the so-called “ Book of the Covenant in Moab” is far 
too vague and hortatory to have produced the effect attributed to it. 
What was there in long exhortations to serve Jehovah alone and pull down 
heathen altars that could startle the sovereign and populace of Judah and 
strike terror into them when they recalled their past neglect, their failure 
to apprehend the infinite difference between Jehovah and the idols? They 
had heard all this in far more pointed language over and over again. 
Jehovah, as the prophets assured them, had been, de jure at least, the sole 
national God ever since He had led them by a mighty deliverance from Egypt, 
and it is hard to see why the clear statement that this command and 
covenant had been given to Moses should avail of itself to quicken the 
prophetic exhortation with new force. The insistence on loyalty to 
Jehovah must have lost rather than gained in force by the added warnings 
against intermarriage with the Canaanites and the assurance that there 
was no occasion to be afraid of them. Such rhetoric as this, though it 
belongs to the Mosaic setting, had no more than a historical interest for 
those who lived when the Canaanites had faded into a dim and confused 
memory. How different when we turn to the “law-code” of xii.—xxvi. ! 
It places on its fore-front the command to serve Jehovah and none but 
Him, and instantly adds that Jehovah is to be worshipped at one place 
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only, the place which He by His own will has chosen to set His name 
there for ever. The precept was new, and yet God had been preparing the 
way for it. Jerusalem had gained in prestige by the fall of the Northern 
kingdom, and the Assyrian, the rod of the divine anger, had swept away 
many a time-honoured sanctuary in the land of the ten tribes. We may 
well accept Dr Cullen’s contention that a code of law is the result rather 
than the starting-point of a religious reform. The code in xii.—xxvi. is the 
precipitate of prophetic teaching maintained for centuries together ; only 
it sums up the teaching with legal precision and drives it home by con- 
necting it with a definite enactment on the one place of sacrifice, an enact- 
ment of an external and material kind, which gave, as it were, a body to 
the prophetic teaching, and could be understood by those to whom purely 
spiritual lessons appealed in vain. This limitation of sacrifice, moreover, 
placed the ritual under the immediate supervision of the prophetic party 
at Jerusalem, and saved religion from the syncretism sure to come so long 
as Jehovah was worshipped at many shrines, once the seats of worship paid 
to the Canaanite Baals. The temple at Jerusalem was free, so far as its 
origin went, from such dangerous associations, for it had been built by 
Solomon, the son of Israel’s darling hero, the famous captain of Jehovah's 
hosts. Once let us suppose that the law in xii.-xxvi. had been written, and 
the introductory exhortation in v.-xiv. is intelligible and appropriate. 
Why should the writer dwell on the one place of sacrifice? He is not pro- 
mulgating a law, but preparing the people for the acceptance of a law by 
awakening within the right moral and religious predispositions. It is to 
be observed, moreover, that the “ Book of the Covenant in Moab,” even 
when corrected and reconstructed by Dr Cullen, still does in all probability 
contain a striking reference to the central shrine which is henceforth to 
absorb the sacrificial worship of Israel. The people are reminded that 
Jehovah their God is not one God but one “Jehovah.” The warning was 
seasonable, for the existence of altars up and down the country would 
foster the belief that the Jehovah, say of Beersheba, was a different being 
from the Jehovah of Bethel. Even in the Christian Church such per- 
verse superstition has not been quite unknown. Ignorant Romanists, 
as readers of Quentin Durward may remember, came to regard our Lady 
of Chartres and our Lady of Monserrat as rival, not identical, objects of 
worship. 

Finally, we cannot help doubting whether, if the real history of the 
Deuteronomic text was as perplexing as Dr Cullen believes it to be, the 
wit of man would ever find the clue by which to thread its way through 
such a labyrinth. We confess to a suspicion that he has undertaken an 
impossible task and yielded to that hypercriticism which mars a good deal 
of recent work by biblical and classical scholars. But we gratefully acknow- 
ledge the stimulus he has given to the study of a book which must always 
hold a foremost place in the religious literature of mankind. 

W. E. Aopois. 
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Lilley (A. Z.) Religion and Revelation ; 
Another View. Indep. R., July 1904, 

{Referring to articles by G. Lowes Dickinson 
in previous numbers.] 

Gossman (Isabella H.) Inspiration in 
Human Life, 246p. Unwin, 1904. 

Miiller (D. Adolf) Die Eigenart des 
teligidsen Lebens und seiner Gewissheit. 

Ar. f. system, Phil., x. 2, 1904. 

{It is not sufficient for a religious man that 
religion should be merely a matter of feeling; 
it must remain a matter of the heart in which 
intuitive knowledge is also recognised. What in 
German is called ‘‘ Gemiit’ seems to the author 
the only term that expresses the spiritual life 
which is characteristically religious. ] 

__ Class (Gustav) Die Realitit der Gottes- 
idee. 94p., Beck, 1904. 

Inge (W. R.) Faith and Knowledge, 
292p. Clark, 1904. 

[Sermons on some fundamental problems of 
Religion and Morals. Author rejects pragmatism, 
or Wtinsch-philosophie, as a retrograde movement, 
and believes that to make the intellect the 
obedient servant of the will is to invert the 
normal course of spiritual progress.]} 

Kaftan (Julius) Kant, der Philosoph des 
Protestantismus Rede gehalten bei der vom 
Berliner zweigverein des evangelischen 
Bundes veranstalteten Gedichtnis—feier am 
12 Feb, 1904, 34p. 

Reuther & Reichard, 1904. 

[Kant’s significance consists in his recourse to 
moral experience as that in which we may truly 
find, and in which we should seek, the way to 

- Here we become aware of what the mean- 
ing of all existence is, of the goal that awaits us, 
and the object we should aim at.} 

Devas (C. S.) More Light on Religion 
and Philosophy. Dub, R., July 1904. 

[Object of article “to make known a storehouse 
of learning and good sense,” viz., Otto Willman’s 

ichte des Idealismus.} 

Weis (L.) Der spekulative und der 
praktische Gottesbegriff Kants, 

; ; Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1904, 
Valli (Z.) 11 fondamento psicologico 
della religione. 243p. Loescher, 1904. 
Bradford (Amory H.) The Growth of 
the Soul. 329p, Melrose, 1904. 
{Author is more interested in tracing the ascent 

of the soul than in accounting for its origin. He 
Considers the following subjects: the nature and 
Senesis of the soul, its awakening to a conscious- 
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ness of responsibility, the experience of moral 
failure, its second awakening, the part of Christ 
jn promoting its awakening, the intimations of 
immortality.] f 
Norero (H.) L’Expérience morale et 
l’expérience religieuse. 
Rev. chrétienne, July 1904. 
Gerber (Gustav) Ueber das religidse 
Gefiihl, 
Z. f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 2, 1904. 
(Religion is based upon a feeling, which is given 
to us with the feeling of our self and which de- 
velops with the latter. Such religious feeling is 
the feeling of the divine cause working in us.] 
Stanyon (J. S.) The Eternal Will. A 
Study in the Interpretation of Life. 130p. 
Allenson, 1904, 
{A little work by the translator of Hermann’s 
“ Communion with God,” attempting to establish 
the beliefs of religion through an analysis of 
experience. ] i 
Garvie (A. E.) Authority in Religion. 
Cont. R., Aug. 1904. 
Gittler (C.) Wissen und Glauben. 
Sechzehn Vortrage. 2% Auf. 227p. 
Beck, 1904. 
Spiller (Gustav) An Examination of the 
Rationalistic Attitude. 
Inter. J. Eth., July 1904. 
{The rationalist will gain in influence and 
respect if he admits that not only the popular 
supernaturalism but a light-hearted naturalism 
threatens to dethrone reason, that reason is to be 


honoured in every department of life and not, only 
in matters of religion.] 


Mallik (M. C.) The Problem of Ex- 
istence. Its Mystery, Struggle and Com- 
fort in the Light of Aryan Wisdom. 3839p. 

Unwin, 1904, 

(‘The contents of this book are generally the 
product of the ancient Aryan mind, supported by 
the thoughts of sages and saints of later times 
and adapted to current ideas of materi: 
existence.”] 

Anon, Faith of a Christian. By a 
Disciple. 312p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Wolf (A.) Prof. Harnack’s ‘‘ What is 
Christianity?” Jewish Q. R., July 1904. 

(Writer says Harnack’s “ Christianity” is Fane 
personal, having no resemblance with historic 
Christianity, and strongly objects to his ‘‘ making 
reflections” on Judaism, in the interest of this 
‘¢ distilled Christianity.”] . 

Andresen (Karl) Ideen zu einer jesu- 
zentrischen Weltreligion, 2% Auf. 381p. 

Lotus, 1904. 
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13 Caillard (EZ. M.) The Christian Theory 
of Creation. Cont. R., Sept. 1904, 
15 Anon, Man’s Place in the Universe, 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904, 


[A discussion of A. R. Wallace's work under 
this title.) 


See also Anon. in Edin. R., July 1904. 
Cp. D. 58, Hamilton, 

Batten (S. Z.) The Logic of Evolution, 

Amer. J. of Th., July 1904. 

Hyslop (James H.) Has the Universe 

an Intelligent Background and Purpose ? 
Inter. J. Eth. , July 1904. 

(Nature will appear rational if it provides for 
the conservation of consciousness, as well as that 
of energy and matter, and it will not appear 
adequately rational until we are convinced that 
it does make this provision.] 

Johnson (F.)  Christian’s Relation to 
Evolution ; Question of Gain or Loss. 
172p. Revell, 1904, 

Macloskie (G.) Mosaism and Darwinism. 

Princeton Th. R., July 1904. 

Eerdmans (B. D.) Een gereformeerd 
pleidooi voor de openbaring. 

Th, Tijd., July 1904. 
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Mories (A. S.) Haeckel’s Contribution 
to Religion. 80p. Watts, 1904. 

[One object is to show that a rigorously applied 
Materialism ends of necessity in Idealism.] 

Titius (A.) Religion und Naturwissen- 
schaft. 114p. J. C. B. Mohr, 1904. 
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of Democracy. 124p. Macmillan, 1904, 
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17 Lamarche(M.) La priére. 
Rev. chrétienne, July 1904. 
{First article, discussing the objective efficacy 
of prayer.) 


B BIBLE 1 Old Test. 
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d Hastings (James), ed. A Dictionary of 
the Bible. Extra vol. containing Articles, 
Indexes, and Maps. 936p. Clark, 1904. 
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them are Schiirer on the Diaspora; W. ‘ 
Ramsay on Greece and Asia Minor ; and Kautzsch 
on the ‘ Religion of Israel.’’} 

Gray (J. M.) Synthetic Bible Studies ; 
or, Through the Bible in the Year. 

Oliphant, 1904, 

Henson (H. Hensley) The Value of the 
Bible, and other Sermons (1902-1904), 
With a Letter to the Lord Bishop of London. 
8365p. Macmillan, 1904. 

{These discourses are published as the only 
answer the author can consent to make to the 
numerous attacks to which his teaching and his 
character have for some months been exposed.] 


Thynne, 1904, 
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t Waller (G.) The Biblical View of the 
Soul. 18ép. Longmans, 1904, 

{A careful tabulation of the various uses of 

Nephesh, Sheol, Shakath, Doomah, Shooagh, and 
Rooagh in the 0.T.] 

v JTjzeren (J. van) Een Griek over het 
Grieksche Nieu-Testament. 

Th, Tijd., July 1904, 

(Critique of N.T. translated into modern Greek 
by A. Pallis, 1902.] 

Chamberlin (G. L.) Introduction to the 
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(University of Chicago Press.) 206p. 
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lr Bewer (J. A.) Die Anfinge des 
nationalen Jahweglaubens. 

Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1904, 

(Yahweh, the thunder-god of the patriarchs, 
was identified by the wandering Israelites with 
the god of the volcanic Sinai; and became then 
the national god. His ethical character is the 
reflexion of the moral experience of Moses, to 
whom also are due the ten words.] 

Friedlinder (M.)  Griechische Phil- 
osophie im alten Testament. Line Ein- 
leitung in die Psalmen- und Weisheits- 
literatur. Reimer, 1904. 

Kerswill (W. D.) The Old Testament 
Doctrine of Salvation. 224p. 

Philadelphia Presbyterian Board of Pub., 1904. 

Peake (A. S.) The Problem of Suffering 
in the Old Testament. 213p. 

Bryant & Kelly, 1904. 

{After discussing treatment of problem in 

Habakkuk, Ezekiel, Isaiah, Job, and the Psalms, 
author reaches the conclusion that the Old 
Testament yields many helpful suggestions, but 
that they are too crude and dubious to serve our 
need. All that is said in the Old Testament gets 
a@ much deeper significance in Christianity, 
especially the thought of vicarious suffering and 
the conviction of immortality.] 

Pooler (L. A.) Studies in Religion of 
Israel. 288pp. Hodder & S., 1904. 

Wiinsche (A.) Die Biblische Todesstrafe 
der Steinigung. 6p. 
Vierteljahr fiir Bibelkunde, May 1904. 

2 Houghton (Lowise 8.) When did Israel 
enter Canaan ? Biblio. Sacra, July 1904. 

8B Lanz. Liebenfels (J.) Anthropozoon 
Biblicum. 40p. 

Vierteljahr fiir Bibelkunde, May 1904. 

{Singular exegesis of Job xl. and xli.] 

F M'‘Fadyen (J. E.) Messages of the 
Psalmists. Psalms of Old Testament 
arranged in their Natural Grouping al 
freely rendered in Paraphrase.  356pp. 
(Messages of the Bible.) J, Clarke, 1904. 

Q  McNeile (A. H.) An Introduction to 
Ecclesiastes, with Notes and Appendices. 
168p. Camb. U. Press, 1904. 

4E Driver (S. R.) Translations from the 

Prophets, Jeremiah xlvi.—xlix. 

Expos,, July and Aug. 1904. 
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Ocsterley (W. O. E.) The Old Latin 
Texts of the Minor Prophets. 10p. 
J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
(Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi.] 
Harper (W. R.) The Structure of the 
Book of Amos. 38p. 4to. 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1904. 
(An effort has been made in this paper to 
present the text of Amos with special reference 
to (1) its strophic structure ; (2) the separation 
of later additions ; (3) such modifications of the 
text as a conservative criticism would suggest.”] 


5k Moulton (J. H.) Characteristics of New 


Testament Greek. V. and VI. 
Expos,, June and Aug, 1904. 
Nestle (Prof. E.) A New Greek Testa- 
ment Text, with Critical Apparatus, 668p. 
B. and F, Bible Soc., 1904. 
Whittaker (Thomas) The Origins of 
Christianity, with an Outline of Van 
Manen’s Analysis of the Pauline Literature. 
2832p. Watts, 1904. 
[The Gospel story is not merely legendary but 
mythical. Before the Fall of the Temple we 
must assume nothing at all corresponding to 
Christianity save an obscure cult and an indeter- 
minate Messianic movement. The quasi-historical 
life and death of Jesus, around which a new sect 
or sects came to cohere, did not take form till 
after the year 70. The period of oral myth- 
making lasted till end of first century and then 
began the production of N.T. literature.] 
Bacon (B. W.) The ‘‘ Coming One” of 
John the Baptist. Expos., July 1904. 
{Supposes the Baptist’s conception of the 
“Coming One” to have been vague and indeter- 
minate, and not necessarily referring to the 
Messiah.) 
Klein (@.) Zur Erliuterung der Evan- 
gelien aus Talmud und Midrasch. 
Ztsch, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1904. 
[Parallels are given to a few of the Gospel 
incidents. ] 


Loisy (A.) Review of Wellhausen’s Das 
Evangelium Marci and Das Evangelium 
Matthaei. 

Rey. de l’Hist, des Rel., May-June 1904. 


b Bennett (W. H.) The Life of Christ 


according to St Mark xxvii. 
Expos,, July 1904. 


N Cairns(D. S.) The ‘‘ Self Assertion ” of 


Jesus, i, Cont. R., Sept. 1904. 
(Deals largely with Dr Martineau’s view that 
Jesus did not claim to be the Messiah.] 
Lyttelton (E,) The teaching of Christ 
about Divorce, J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
Ross (D, M.) Teaching of Jesus. 212p. 
Handbooks for Bible Classes, 
T. & T. Clark, 1904. 


y Anon, The Criticism of the Synoptic 


Gospels. III. Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. 
(Dealing apologetically with the narratives of 
the Infancy and the Resurrection.] 

_ Burton (E. de Witt) A short introduc- 
tion to tlfe Gospels, 150p. 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 1904. 


C Bernard (J. H.) The Death of Judas, 


Expos, , June 1904, 
(A consideration of the differences in the 
accounts given in Matthew and Acts.] 


_Milne(T.) §, Matthew’s Parallel Narra- 
tives, J. of Th. St., July 1904. 


D Burkitt (F. C.) St Mark and Divorce. 


J. of Th. St., July 1904. 


8 the ee -) Loisy upon the Sermon on 


Expos., Aug, 1904. 





7M Clemen (Carl) Paulus, sein Leben und 
Wirken. Th. i. Untersuchung. Th. ii. 
Darstellung. Ricker, 1904, 
Milligan (G.) The Authenticity of the 
2nd Epistle to the Thessalonians, 
Expos., June 1904, 
[A defence.] 
S agar (A. BR.) The Authorship of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Expos., July and Aug. 1904, 
[To prove Luke’s authorship of the Epistle.) 
U_ Kirn(Dr) Noch einmal Jakobus, iv. 5. 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1904. 
{Further discussion of the author's proposed 
emendation : mpds rov Gedy for mpds dOdvov.] 
Cullen (EZ. H.) Teaching of James: 
Studies in Ethics of Epistle of James. 
256p. Stockwell, 1904, 
Matthews (J. H. D.) Spiritual Healing. 
Expos., Aug. 1904. 
[Exegesis of James v. 14 and 15.] 
Y  Chapman(J.) The Historical Setting of 
the Second and Third Epistles of St John. 
J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
Findlay (G. G.) Studies in the First 
Epistle of John, iii. and iv. 
Expos., July and Aug. 1904. 
Z Cladder (H. J.) Strophical Structure in 
St Jude’s Epistle. J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
Mayor (J. B.) Notes on the Text of the 
Epistle of Jude. Expos., June 1904, 
8 Ramsay (W. M.) The Letter to the 
Church in Pergamum. LExpos., June 1904. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Letter to the 
Church in Thyatira. Expos., July 1904. 
Ramsay (W. M.) The Letter to the 
Church in Sardis. Expos., Aug. 1904. 
Schmidt (Carl), ed. Acta Pauli aus der 
Heidelberger Koptischen Papyrus, Hand- 
schrift No, 1 herausgegeben. Uebersetzung, 
Untersuchungen und Koptischer Text. 
Vol. i, 328p. Vol. ii, Tafelband, 80 
Photographic Plates. Hinrichs, 1904. 
{An important and long-expected work. The 
fragments, beautifully reproduced in vol. ii., were 
originally purchased from a dealer in Coptic 
antiquities in Achmim, and have already thrown 
much new light on’ the nature of this ancient 
work.) 
See J. H. Wilkinson in Crit. R., July 
1904; and F, Bacchus in Dub. R., July 1904. 
Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S8.), ed. 
New Sayings of Jesus and Fragment of a 
Lost Gospel. (Eeypt Exploration Fund.) 
With Translation and Commentary. 45p. 
Frowde, 1904. 
Grenfell (B. P.) and Hunt (A. S.), ed. 
The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Part IV. (Egypt 
Exploration Fund, Greco-Roman Branch.) 
8306p. 
Anon. The New Sayings of Jesus. 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. 
Biichler (A.) [Eine  eigenthiimliche 
Einzelheit des Astartedienstes in den 
Psalmen Salomos. 24p. 
Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Bibelkunde, May 1904. 
[In the passage viii. 8-13.] - 
Macler (F.) L’Apocalypse arabe de 
Daniel. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1904, 


(Introduction, Arabic text, and translation. 
The writer thinks it is a Christian work.] 
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Waite (H.) Simon Magus in der 
altchristlichen Literatur. 
Ztsch, f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1904, 


C CHURCH 14° Social Problems, 20 ° 
Polity, 42 ** Liturgical, 50 ** Sacraments, 
60 Missions. 

14 Percival (J.) The Church and National 
Life—Union and Progress. A Charge 
delivered to the Clergy and Churchwardens 
of the Diocese of Hereford. 91p. 

Rivingtons, 1904. 

Hunt (W. H.), ed. Sermons on Social 

Subjects. 252p. Skeffington, 1904. 

(By various authors and preached at St Paul’s 

Church, Covent Garden, under the auspices of the 
Christian Social Union.) 

20 Lowrie (W.) The Church and _ its 
Organization in Primitive Catholic Times. 
An Interpretation of Rudolph Sohm’s 
‘*Kirchenrecht.” The Primitive Age. 
402p. Longmans, 1904, 

26 Hayman (the late Rev. H.) The Posi- 
tion of the Laity in the Church. 

J. of Th. St., July 1904, 

{A criticism of the Report of the Joint Com- 

mittee of the Convocation of Canterbury on the 

Position of the Laity. Scripture and Church 

History testify to the elective rights of the clergy 

and laity, but give no support to the idea of real 
lay partnership in government.] 

80 Macfayden (D.) Humanity measured 
by Jesus Christ. Cont. R., Aug. 1904. 

40 Scott (Hugh M.) The Place of oixodouh 
in New Testament Worship. 

Princeton Th. R., July 1904. 

41 Codrington (H. W.) The Syrian Litur- 
gies of the Presanctified. III. 

J. of Th, St., July 1904, 

42 Freisen(J.) Manuale Lincopense, Brevi- 
arum Scarense, Manuale Aboense. Katho- 
lische Ritualbiicher Schwedens und Finn- 
lands im Mittelalter. 260p. 

Paderborn, Junfermannsche. 

Turton (Z. H.), ed. The Vedast Missal, 
or Missale Parvum Vedastinum. A 13th 
Cent. MS., probably Flemish, but con- 
taining the germ of the subsequent English 
uses, 112p, Baker, 1904. 

43 tales (Vernon), ed. Essays on Cere- 
monial. By Various Authors, 322p. 
(Library of Liturgiology and LEeclesiology 
Jor English Readers.) Dela More Press, 1904. 

53 Holtzmann (0.) Das Abendmahl im 
Urchristentum. 

Ztsch. f. neutest. Wiss., Heft 2, 1904, 

z Wright (J.) The restoration of the re- 
servation of the blessed sacrament for thesick. 
10lp. Milwaukee, Young Ch. Co. [1904]. 

60 Delagneau (S.) L’Evangélisation apos- 
tolique et l’évangélisation actuelle en pays 
catholique. Rev, chrétienne, June 1904, 

{A rather pessimistic account, from the Pro- 
testant side, of Protestant evangelising work in 
Roman Catholic Canada. } 

Griffis (W. E.) Dux Christus. Outline 
Study of Japan. 310p. Macmillan, 1904. 

Lennox (Cuthbert) James Chalmers of 
New Guinea, Missionary, Pioneer, Martyr. 
4th ed. 222p. Melrose, 1903. 

Stock (£.) A Short Handbook of 
Missions, 214p. Longmans, 1904. 
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D DOCTRINE 10 * God, 22 * Christ, 60 © 
Eschatology, 70 ** Faith, 90 Apologetics, 


_ — (C. N.) The Divine Fatherhood, 
4 


Pp. Hodgson, 1904, 
12 Masterman (J. H. B.) Was Jesus 
Christ Divine? Enquiry into Credibility 
of the Incarnation. 120p. 
Gardner, Darton, 1904, 
15 Watkins (0. D.) Divine Providence, 
192p. Rivingtons, 1904. 
20 Clark(H. W.) The Christ from With- 
out and Within. A Study of the Gospel 
by St John. 2382p. Melrose, 1904, 
Walker (W. H.) The Development of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Christ in the 
NewTestament. Amer. J. of Th., July 1904, 
22 Butler (Slade) The Virgin Birth. 
19th Cent., July 1904, 
26 Tymms(T.V.) Christian Idea of Atone- 
ment. Lectures delivered at Regent’s 
Park College, London, in 1903, 488p. 
Macmillan, 1904, 
33 Mason (A. J.) A Modern Theory of the 
Fall. J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
_[A criticism of Tennant’s Origin and y Hen 
tion of Sin and The Fall and Original Sin.) 
42 Scheel (O.) Zu Augustins Anschauung 
von der Erlésung durch Christus, 
Theol. St. u. Krit., Heft 4, 1904, 
58 Hamilton (Jos.) Our Own and other 
Worlds ; intr. by W. H. Withrow. 
New York, Eaton & Mains, 1904. 


{An argument in favour of the theory that the 
other worlds are inhabited.] 


62 Proctor (F. B.) Lost Article of the 
Creed ; New Testament Teaching on Con- 
dition of the Dead. 286p. Simpkin, 1904, 

63 Randies(M.) After Death, is there a Post- 
mortem Probation? 278p. Kelly, 1904. 

80 Churchman (P. H.) An Appeal to the 
New School of Theology. I. 

Biblio, Sacra, July 1904. 

Temple(Henry) Trinityin Unity. Four 
Lectures, 46p, Longmans, 1904. 
{Lectures preached in York Minster urging 
the importance of preserving the status of the 


Anglican Communion in its relation to the 
Church Catholic.] 


Welldon (Bishop) A Practical View of 
the Athanasian Creed. 
19th Cent., July 1604. 


E ETHICS 1-9 Practical Theology, 
Christian Ethics, Transition to General 
Ethics, 10 Theories, 20 Applied Ethics, 
Sociology, 23 Economics, 27 Education. 


1 Chandler (A.) Greater Catechism at 
Work in a Large Town Parish. 136p. 
Mowbray, 1904. 
7 Inge (W. R.) Light, Life and Love, 
Selections from the German Mystics of the 
Middle Ages. 224p. Methuen, 1904. 
Lyman (E.W.) Faith and Mysticism. 
Amer. J. of Th., July 1904. 
10 Gibson (W. R. Boyce) A Philosophical 
Introduction to Ethics, 223p. 
Sonnenschein, 1904. 
[An advocacy of the spiritual principle in Ethics 
from the point of view of Personal Idealism. 
Author advances to his position through a critical 
examination of the views of Taylor, Greed, 
Bradley and others.] 
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Bergemann (P.) Ethik als Kultur- 
philosophie. 640p. Hoffmann 1904, 
Giddings (F. H.) The Heart of Mr 
Spencer’s Ethics. Inter. J. Eth., July 1904, 
(The most direct avenue to Spencer's philos- 
ophy of life lies through his ideas upon the 
subject of militarism.) ; 
Kutna (G.) Egoismus und Altruismus 
als Grundlage des Sittlichen. aa 
Mayer und Miiller, 1903. 
Gusti (Demetrius) Egoismus und Al- 
truismus, ii. ‘ vs 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil., xxviii. 2, 1904. 
{The individual is from a psychological and 
ethical point of view neither egoistic nor altruistic. 
The individual will as such is in consequence of 
its psychical structure dependent on_othere. 
Out of the interaction of individual wills arises 
the collective will; the terms egoism and 
altruism only applicable in cases of conflict 
between the individual and the collective will.) 
Westermarck (E.) Remarks on the 
Subjects of Moral Judgments. 
Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S. iv., 1904. 




















in virtue of their volitional character.] 
Jones (E. E. C.) Professor Sidgwick’s 
Ethics. Proc, Aris. Soc., N.S. iv., 1904. 
{Defends Sidgwick as against the criticisms of 
J, Seth and Moore.) 
Ingram (John K.) Practical Morals: 
A Treatise on Universal Education. 177p. 
Black, 1904. 
(Written from the standpoint of Positivism. A 
study of the entire life of the individual in its 
relations to the larger life of the race.]} 
Parodi (D.) Morale et Biologie. 
Rev. Phil., Aug. 
. _— particularly with the views of M 
0) 


20 Berolzheimer (F.) System der Rechts- und 
Wirtschaftsphilosophie, Bd. i. Kritik des 
Erkenntnisinhaltes, 328p. Beck, 1904. 

Adler (M.) und Hilferding (R.) Marx- 
Studien, 4383p. Brand, 1904. 
Fourniére (£.) Les théories socialistes 
au XIX siécle, 446p. Alcan, 1904. 
Lanson (G.) 
sociologie, 
Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1904. 
(Subject matter of literary history in great 
Part sociological. Great literary personalities 


are at least in some measure representatives of 
the collective life.] 


Tayler (J. L.) Aspects of Social Evolu- 
tion. 1st Series, Temperaments, 3830p. 

Smith, E., 1904. 

Goldscheid (Rudolf) Jahresbericht tiber 

Erscheinungen der Soziologie in den Jahren 

1899-1904, i, Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 3, 1904. 
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Geldes, which has hitherto been far from estimated 
at its proper value. ] 


Kropotkin (Prince) The Ethical Need of 
the Present Day. 19th Cent., Aug. 1904. 
23 Russell (Hon. R.) First Conditions of 
Human Prosperity. 156p. Longmans, 1904, 
Kinley (D.) Money. A Study of the 
Medium of Exchange. (The Citizen’s 
Library.) 433p, Macmillan, 1904. 
Seager (H. R.) Introduction to Econ- 
omies, Bell, 1904, 
Rist (Ch.) Economie optimiste et écon- 
omie scientifique, 

Rev, de Méta. et de Mor., July 1904. 
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{Moral judgments may be passed onthe motives | 
of acts as well as upon the acts themselves simply | 


L’histoire littéraire et la | 


(Discusses inter alia Simmell’s Philosophie des | 
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Oppenheimer (F.) Ein neues Bevilker- 
ungsgesetz. 
Vierteljahrssch. f. wiss. Phil. , xxviii, 2, 1904. 
(Defends his theory that the produced and pro- 
ducible means of subsistence, in consequence of 
the unceasing progress in agriculture, constaatly 
increases with the increase of population, as 
— who maintain the law of decreasing 
returns. 


Unwin (G.) Industrial Organisation in 
16th and 17th Centuries. — 
rowde, 1904. 


Lichienberger (M.) Liassistance par la 
terre. Colonies agricoles et jardins ouvriers. 
Rev. du christianisme social, May 1904. 

{An account of schemes tried in various coun- 


tries to provide work on the land for the 
unemployed. 


} 
24 Comte (Z.) Placement & la campagne des 
ouvriers sans travail. 
Rev. du christianisme social, May 1904. 
Harrison (A.) Women’s Industries in 
Liverpool. 64p. Williams & Norgate, 1904. 
Higgs (Mary) How to deal with the Un- 

employed. 202p. Brown, Langham, 1904. 
| 27. Barnes (Earl) Student Honor: A Study 
in Cheating. Inter. J. Eth., July 1904. 

Bervliet (J. J. Van) L'éducation de la 
mémoire 4 ]’école. Rev. Phil., June 1904. 

{Account of an attempt made in a primary 
school to institute a rational course of training 
of the memory.] 

Lexis (W.) General View of History and 
Organisation of Public Education in the 
German Empire. Tr. Asher, 1904. 

Wylie (R. C.) Our Training Schools for 
Citizenship, Biblio, Sacra, July 1904. 

Thompson (H. M.) Moral Education in 
Schools, i. Inter. J. Eth., July 1904. 

(Whether in combination with religious in- 
struction or nut, direct moral instruction is the 
logical outcome of the demand of the parents 
that the tone of a school shall be good. Sketch 
of a course of moral instruction actually applic- 
able to children.] 

Holcombe (Hon. Chester) The 
Training of the Young in China. 
| Inter. J. Eth., July 1904. 
| 28 Tolstoy (Leo) ‘‘ Bethink yourselves!” 
Trans, by U. Tchertkoff and I. F. M. 
64p. Free Age Press, 1904, 
| {Reprint of the Author's Letter to the Times 

on the Russo-Japanese War.) 
The Science of Life. 

p- Burns & Oates, 1904. 
31 Howard (G. £.) A History of Matri- 
monial Institutions chiefly in England and 
the United States; with an introductory 
analysis of the literature and the theories 
| of primitive marriage and the family. 
| 8 vols, 1579p. 

Univ. of Chic. Press, 1904, 

{Contains a bibliography and index of cases.) 
34 Chapple (W. A.) The Fertility of the 

Unfit. Pref. a Rutherford Waddell. 

142p. hitcombe & Tombs, 1904. 
| 41 Barnicoat (C. A.) The Government 
| Prison Settlement at Waiotapu, New 
| Zealand. Inter. J. Eth., July 1904. 
| {An experiment in the utilisation of prison 
| labour.] 
| 
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50 Brown (H.) The impending peril, or, 
Methodism and Amusements. 3804p. 
Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham, 1994. 
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84 Fehlandt (A. F.) A Century of Drink 


Reform in the United States. 410p. 
Cincinnati, Jennings & Graham, 1904, 


F PASTORALIA 2 Sermons 


Briggs (C. 4.) A Plea for the Higher 
Study of Theology. 

Amer. J. of Th., daly 1904, 

(Urges a higher standard of theologica educa- 

tion for the ministry; otherwise the decline in 

——™ respect for Church and Ministry must 


0 on.) 
i Welldon (J. E. C.) Difficulty of Preach- 
ing Sermons, 19th Cent., Sept. 1904. 
Pierson (A. T.) Making of a Sermon. 
400p. Marshall, 1904. 
Richardson (E. C.) Voragine as a Preacher. 
Princeton Th. R., July 1904. 
Butler (W. J.)  Butler’s Sermons for 
Working Men. (The Oxford Sermon Library, 
Vol. ii.) 298p. Mowbray, 1904, 
(Preached to agricultural labourers by the late 
Dean of Lincoln, when he was incumbent of 
Wareside, and first published in 1847.] 
Hancock (Thos.) The Pulpit and the 
Press, and other Sermons, 298p. 
Brown, Langham, 1904. 
Meyer (F. B.) In the Beginning God! 
214p. (World’s Pulpit Series.) 
S. C. Brown, 1904, 
Smith (Martin R.) The Divine Presence. 
2038p. Longmans, 1904, 


2 English 


Christian Sage sik 
h. Quar. R., July 1904. 

(Brief sketches of yo lives of 8. Teresa, 8. 
Francis de Sales and 8. Vincent de Paul.} 

Gregory the Great: a Life of Pope St. 
Written by a monk of the Monastery of 
Whitby (probably about a.p. 713). Now 
for the first time fully printed from MS. 
Gallen, 567, by Francis Aidan Gasquet. 

Hocedez (BE. ) Nicolai de Fara Prafatio 
in Vitam S. Johannis a Capistrano. 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 28, fasc. 2 and 8. 

(Text and introduction.] 

Manitius (M.) Collationes ad_ SS. 
Augustinum Leonem Caesarium Baronti 
visionem. 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 23, fasc, 2 and 3. 

Moren (Dom) La plus ancienne vie de 
S. Ursmer. 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 23, fasc. 2 and 3. 

{Latin Text of an acrostic poem which the 
writer thinks is due to 8. Ermin, Ursmer’s im- 
mediate successor.] 

Poncelet (A.) Catalogus codicum hagio- 
graphicorum latinorum bibliothece publice 
Rotomagensis. 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 23, fasc. 2 and 3. 


Anon. 





(Besi the ation and description of 
the codices, the text of ten fragments is given.] 

Poupardin (R.) Vie de S. Romain du 
Mans attribuée & Grégoire de Tours. 

Anal. Bolland., Tome 28, fasc. 2 and 3. 
[Text is given. Gregory's authorship is denied. ] 
Kawerau (G.) Luther und Luthertum. 

Theol, St. u. Krit,, Heft 4, 1904. 

{A sharp attack on Pére Denifie’s Luther u. 

Iuthertum, and Luther in rationalistischer und 
christlicher Beleuchtung.)} 
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2 Dyke (Paul Van) Thomas Cromwell, 
Part II. Princeton Th. R., July 1904. 
Lawless (Hon. E.) Maria "Edgeworth. 
(English Men of Letters.) 219p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
— Bey at a Drom mond. 
A Bio i etch (with Bibliography), 
5th x D78p. Melzose, 1964, 
Walker (P. H.) Clerical Cameos. A 
Series of Pen Portraits of typical Scottish 
Ministers. 118p. Glasgow, Ker & Co., 1904, 
T Carlyle (T.) Letters and Speeches of 
Oliver Cromwell. With elucidations. Ed. 
with Notes, Supplement, and enl. Index, 
by S. C. Lomas. Intro. by C. H. Firth. 
3 vols, 1774p. Methuen, 1904, 
V (An Old oy) Early Days at Upping- 
ham under Edward Thring. 163p. 
Macmillan, 1904. 
Douglas (G., Sir) Life of Major-Gen. 
Wauchope. 3 Ports. in Photogravure, 
438p. Hodder & S., 1904, 
Green (T. B.) Life and Work of Samuel 
Smiles. Pref. by Mrs A. Tweedie. 68p., 
Betterment of London Printing and Pub- 
lishing Co., 1904, 
4 Aeschimann(J.) Une grande figure de 
prétre social. 

Rev. chrétienne, June, July 1904. 
{Biographical account of the Abbé Rambaud.} 
Dartique (H.) Profil d’universitaire. 

Rev. chrétienne, June 1904, 
(Biographical sketch of M. Octave "Gréard, ‘ ‘the 
firat teacher in France."} 
Iibert (Sir C.) Montesquieu. The 
Romanes Lecture, 1904. 46p. 
Clarendon Press, 1904, 
7 = Steiner (EF. A.) Tolstoy the Man. 
Macmillan, 1904, 
73 G.R. John Alexander Dowie. 
Rev. chrétienne, June 1904. 


H HISTORY x Persecutions C Chris- 
tian M Medieval R Modern 2 English. 


em nga Rtudes sur 1’Histoire 
Auguste. Nutt, 1904. 
Newberry wid £.) and Garstang (J.) A 
Short History of Ancient Egypt. 111p. 
Constable, 1904. 
x  Delehaye (H.) Passio sanctorum sexa- 
ginta martyrum. 
Anal. Bolland., Tome 28, fasc. 2 and 3. 
{The story of sixty soldiers martyred in Palestine 
at the time of the Arab conquest. ‘The docu- 
ment is important as giving the key to a series 
of hitherto obscure literary and hagiographical 
problems.”) 
C  Lausiac History. 
complete in the TISS. of t 
Butler. J. of Th. St., Pe y Tou 
Lausiac History of Palladius. IL. By 
Dom Cuthbert Butler. (Texts and Studies.) 
8vo. 382p. Clay, 1904. 
R_ Cambridge Modern History (The). 
Planned 7 the late Lord Acton. Vol. 
VIII. The French —, 904p. 
Clay, 1904. 
Anon. The Cambridge Modern History. 
Edin, R., July 1904. 
{Deals with Vol. ii. on the Reformation] 
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1 Gasquet (Abbot) English Monastic Life. 
Illus, 3846p. Methuen, May 1904. 
2 Anon, Truth in History. 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. 
{An indictment of the method of Carlyle and 
other historians, as illustrated in their treatment 
of Cromwell.) 


Twemlow (J. A.), Prep. Calendar of 
Entries in the Papal Registers relating to 
Great Britain and Ireland. Papal Letters, 
Vol. vi., A.D. 1404-1415. 663p. 

Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1904. 

V Amos (A.), Hough (W. W.) Cambridge 
Mission to South London. A 20 years’ 
survey. Macmillan, 1904. 
6 Hull (Eleanor) Pagan Ireland. Epochs 
of Irish History. I. 228p.  Nat., 1904, 
4 Armstrong(H#.) French Wars of Religion : 
Their Political Aspects. Expansion of three 
lectures delivered before Oxford University 
Extension Summer Meeting of August 


1902, Corr.edit. 140p. Simpkin, 1904. | 


Reuss (R.) Vieilles paperasses et vieilles 


gens, (Souvenirs d’une famille alsacienne | 


au temps de la Révolution.) 
Rev. chrétienne, June and July 1904. 
73 Anon, Religious Liberty in America, 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. 
(Short account of American Church History.) 


I INDIVIDUAL CHURCHES AND 
WRITERS. C Fathers 2 R. C. 
Church 3 Anglican. 


Crum (W. £.) Inscriptions from 
Shenonte’s Monastery. 
J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
A Bigg (C.) Notes on the Didache. 
J. of Th. St., July 1904. 
C Anon. Clement of Alexandria. 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. 
Cramer (J. A.) Die Erste Apologie 
Justins. Ztsch, f.neutest. Wiss., Heft2, 1904, 

(First article. Writer thinks the Apologies are 
composite, partly the work of Justin, and partly 
that of an Alexandrian Jewish Christian. This is 
an attempt to recover the original form.]} 

Brooks (E. W.), ed. and trans. The 
Sixth Book of the Select Letters of Serverus 
of Antioch, In the Syriac Version of 
Athanasius of Nisibis. ol, ii, (Transla- 
tion). Part II, 282~-480p. 

Williams & Norgate, 1904, 

Chrystal (J.) Authoritative Christianity : 
the Six Synods of the Undivided Church. 
Vol. 2, Council of Ephesus, Acts ii.-vi. 


491p. Jersey City, Chrystal, 1904. 
Jones (A. S. D.) A Homily of St 
Ephrem. J. of Th, St., July 1904. 


{Text and translation.) 
2 Casartelli (L. C.) The Dutch Pope. 


Dub. R., July 1904. 
(Pope Adrian VI.) " aiid 


Benedict XIV. (Pope). Opera inedita 
primam publicavit Franciscus Heiner. 
"— St Louis, B. Herder, 1904. 

orneloup (Abbé) Story of my Con- 
version, Trans, from French by H. E. W. 
and M. M, 126p, 

Griselle (Eugene)  Fénelon Méta- 
physicien, ((uvres inédites) fin. 

Rev. de Phil., July 1904. 
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Lilly (W. 8.) Cardinal Newman and 
the New Generation. Fort. R., Aug. 1904. 

Passy (P.) The Religious Situation in 
France. Cont. R., July 1904, 

Massie (J.) Concession, Compromise 
and Concordat. Cont. R., Aug. 1904. 

Comper (J.) Ohurch Principles; or, 
Scriptural Teaching of British Churches. 
Pref. by Richard Meux Benson. Memoir 
by James Wiseman. 232p. Stock, 1904. 

Inither (Martin) Works. Standard ed., 
tr. and ed. J. N. Lenker, in 18 v., v. 3. 
Epistles of St Peter and St Jude explained. 
383p. Minneapolis, Lee. 

Hastie (W.) The Theology of the Re- 
formed Church in its Fundamental Prin- 
ciples, Ed. by W. Fulton. 282p. 


Clark, 1904. 
[The Croall Lectures for 1892.) 
Lods (Arnaud) Les Associations dé- 
clarées pour l’exercice du culte. 
Rev. chrétienne, June 1904. 
(Gives account of a project now before the 
French Chamber for the separation of Church 
and State. The associations referred to are 
Lutheran, and their object is to prevent the 
separation, and, failing that, to help the disen- 
dowed churches (Lutheran).} 
Knappert (L.) De theologie van Petrus 
| Bloccius, Th. Tijd., July 1904, 
{A Dutch reformer of 16th century.} 
Foster (F. H.) Prof. Park’s Theological 
System. Biblio. Sacra, July 1904. 
(Conclusion. Deals with Park’s views on Re- 
generation, Sanctification, and Eschatology.] 
Brown (J.) From the Restoration of 
1660 to the Revolution of 1688, 148p. 
(Hras of Nonconformity. ) T. Law, 1904. 
Fothergill (G.) List of Emigrant Minis- 
ters to America, 1690-1811. E. Stock, 1904. 
Birrell (Augustine) The Case of the Free 
Church. Indep. R., Sept. 1904. 
See also Balfour (Frances) in Nat. R., 
Sept. 1904. 


i) 


ns 





o 


L LITERATURE. 2 English 3 German 
5 Italian 9 Classical. 


Lee (Vernon): The Nature of Litera- 


ture, i. Cont. R., Sept. 1904. 
Elton (Oliver) The Meaning of Literary 
History. Quar. R., July 1904. 


(Deals mainly with Courthope’s History of 
English Poetry and Saintsbury’s History of 
English Literature. | 

H Ker(W.P.) The Dark Ages, (Periods 
of European Literature.) 360p. 
Blackwood, 1904. 
{A survey of European Literature from the 6th 
century to the end of the 11th.) 
Gwynn (Stephen) The Masters of English 
Literature, 424p. Macmillan, 1904. 
Anon. English Poetry from Shakespeare 
to Dryden. Church Quar. R., July 1904. 
[Review of Courthope’s History of English 


Poetry.) 
Lilly (W. 8.) Shakespeare’s Protes- 
tantism. Fort, R., June 1904. 
Gregory (A. EZ.) The Hymn-Book of the 
Modern Church. Brief Studies of Hymns 
and H Writers, 350p. Kelly, 1904. 
Waller (A. RB.), ed. a by Richard 
Crashaw. (Camb. —_— Classics.) 402p. 
amb. U. Press, -1904. 
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V Butler (Samuel) 


Essays on Life, Art 
Edited by R. A. Streatfield. 

Richards, 1904. 
Matthew Arnold and Insularity. 


and Science, 
340p. 
Anon. 


Edin, R., July 1904. | 


{Arnold’s message is one for individuals, and | 


not, as he insisted, for communities.] 

Hayllar (Florence) 
Frideswide and other Poems. 

Constable, 1904. 

Yeats (W. B.) Tables of the Law and 

Adoration of the Magi. 


Series. Mathews, 1904. 


) 
W Welsford (Enid) The Seagulls, and other 


17 Stange (C.) 
p. 


Poems. Putnam, 1904. 
(These poems, many of them simple and pretty, 
and all free from precocity, were written by a 
little girl between the ages of six and ten years. 
Introduction by Mr Bosworth Smith.) 
Swinburne (C. A.) A Channel Passage, 


and other Poems, Chatto & Windus, 1904. 


84p. 


Ker (W. P.) A Great French Scholar, | 
Quar. R., July 1904. | 
and | 
Diderot’s Thoughts on Art and | 
Style. 274p. Rivingtons (Second Edition). | 


Gaston Paris. 
Tollemache (Beatriz L.), 
trans. 


select. 


Courtney (W. L.) The Development of 
Maurice Maeterlinck, and other Essays. 
174p. Grant Richards, 1904. 
Das Problem Tolstois. 


7 
34 Dieterich, 1904. 


M RELIGIONS. MYTHOLOGY. 4 


5 
6 
7 


Hinduism. 7 Judaism. 
12 Occultism. 


Frobenius (Z.) Vas Zeitalter des Sonnen- 


gottes, 
Anon. Buddhist India, 


9 Demonology. 


Smith (H. G.) Persian Dualism. 
Amer, J. of Th., July 1904, 


Adler (M. N.) The Itinerary of Ben- | 


jamin of Tudela (continued). 


Jewish Q. R., July 1904, | 


(Text with translation.] 
Ginzberg (Z.) Genizah Studies. I. 


Jewish Q. R., July 1904, | 
{Text of British Museum fragment (13th cen- | 
tury), giving three answers from a collection of | 


Geonic Responsa.] 


Gottheil (R. J. H.) Some Spanish Docu- | 


ments, 
{I. Early Spanish Shetarot. 
pedigree.] 


Jewish Q. R., July 1904. 
TI. A Marrano 


Henriques (H. S. Q.) The Jews and the | 
English Law. VI. JewishQ. R., July 1904. | 

{The writer declares that all Cromwell did for | 
the Jews was to connive at the presence of some | 
This article is , 
mainly a review of the general religious conditions 


half-dozen families in England. 


in Charles II.’s reign. 


] 
Hirschfeld (H.) The “4 Portion of | 


the Genizah at Cambridge. 


Margoliouth (G.) Spanish 
Books in the British Museum. 


rvice- 


Jewish Q. R., July 1904. | 


[Description of MSS. of Spanish synagogal 
liturgies. ] 

Poznaiski (S.) Ibn Hazm iiber jiidische 
Secten. 

Schechter (S.) The Mechilta to Deuter- 
onomy. Jewish Q. R., July 1904. 


{Text and notes. } 


Legend of Saint | 


(Vigo Cabinet | 








Reimer, 1904. | 
Ch. Quar. R., July 1904. | 


Jewish Q. B., July 1904 | 


Jewish Q. R., July 1904. | 
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Wiinsche (A.) Gedanken iiber Bild und 
Vergleichungim Hebriischen und Arabischen 
nach Wesen und Bedeutung. 

Vierteljahr fiir Bibelkunde, May 1904, 

Steinschneider (M.) Allgemeine Einleit- 
ung in die jiidische Literatur des Mittelalters, 

Jewish Q. R., July 1904, 

Lévy (Lowis-Germain) Une Religion 

rationnelle et laique. 2nded. 77p. 
Barbier-Marilier, 1904. 

{An attempt to show that Judaism is a religion 
in accord with modern science and philosophy.) 

Scott (H. Macdonald) The Modern Jew: 
his whence and whither. 

Biblio. Sacra, July 1904, 

The Awakening of the Soul. A philo- 
sophical Romance. Rendered from the 
Arabic, with an Introduction by Dr Paul 
Bronnle, Orient Press, 1904. 

Tisdall (W. St Clair) Manual of Lead- 
ing Muhammadan Objections to Christianity. 
240p. S.P.C.K., 1904. 

Thompson (R. C.) The Devils and Evil 
Spirits of Babylonia, Vol. ii, ‘‘ Fever 
Sickness” and ‘‘ Headache,” etc. (Semitic 
Text and Translation Series.) 179p. 

Luzac, 1904, 
Anon. The History of Magic during the 
Christian Era. Edin, R., July1904. 
12 Crawford (C. H.) Natural laws govern- 
ing the mortal and immortal worlds. 2238p. 
Chicago, Homewood Pub. Co., 1904. 

Drake (Mrs M, E. B. L.) Psychic light 
the continuity of law and life. 605p. 

St Louis, L. C. Parker, 1904. 
Recent Lights on Ancient Egypt. 
Quar, R., July 1904. 

(Main requirement of Egyptology seems now 
more than ever to be accuracy of observation and 
of interpretation, which alsomeans distinguishing 
clearly between fact and conjecture.]} 

52 Revon (M.) Le Shintoisme (3° article). 
2. Le Monde des dieux. 
Rev. de l’Hist. des Rel., May-June 1904. 


31 Anon. 


P PHILOSOPHY 10°: Metaphysics, 21 
Epistemology, 38 ** Psychical Research, 40“ 
Psychology, 60 ** Logic, 70 ** Systems, 90" 
Philosophers. 


Moore (G. E.) Philosophy in the United 
Kingdom for 1902. 
Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 2, 1904. 
{Deals with Sidgwick’s Scope and Relations of 
Philosophy and Lectures on the Ethics of Green, 
Spencer and Martineau. Criticises also Schiller’s 
essay in Personal Idealism. Schiller confuses 
the existence and persistence of a belief with the 
truth of its object.) 
Bos (C.) La philosophie francaise, 1902. 
Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 2, 1904. 
(Discusses inter alia Xavier Léon’s work on the 
Philosophy of Fichte.] i 
h  Mozley (J. R.) European Thought in the 
Nineteenth Century. Quar. R., July 1904. 
{Discusses Merz’s first two vols.] M 
11 Opitz (H.) Grundriss einer Seins: 
Wissenschaft. Th. 2. 2388p. Haacke, 1904. 
12 Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Method in 
Philosophy. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S, iv., 1904. 
(The validity and gees J of philosophy does 
not depend upon its success in framing 4 
speculative theory of the universe: all our 
knowledge is based upon data which ale 
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revelations, in the sense that we have no 
further test of their truth.) ’ 
13 Favre (Louis) Notes sur Vhistoire géné- 
rale des sciences, 131p. Schleicher, 1904. 
14 Fischer (Julius) Zum Raum- und Zeit- 
Problem. Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 3, 1904. 
{In space and time, infinity and eternity are 
not to be found; they are not perceptible ob- 
jective qualities, but conceptions which we form 
by abstracting from space and time altogether. 
Infinity is the negation of space and eternity the 
negation of time.] . 
17 Singer (£. A.) On Mechanical Explana- 
tion, Phil. R., May 1904. 
{It is in the development of biological science, 
if anywhere in experience, that we must look for 
facts that promise ultimately to resist mechanical 
explanation. Here, however, the author can 
find no obstacle to our progress in the direction 
indicated by the mechanical ideal. } 
Whetham (W. C. D.) The Recent De- 
velopment of Physical Science. 356p. 
Murray, 1904. 
{An attempt to consider first the philosophic 
foundations of physics, and then to trace some of 
the more important developments of the ex- 
perimental investigations for which the last few 
years have been remarkable. The latter include 
the liquefaction of Gases, the — of Solu- 
tion, the conduction of Electricity through Gases, 
Radio-activity, Atoms and Aether and Astro- 
Physics. The book is as far as possible without 
technical language, and appeals to students of 
science in general.) 
Levy (L. A.), Willis (H. G.) Radium, 
and other Radio-active Elements. 105p. 
Marshall, 1904. 
Soddy (F.) Radio-Activity. An Ele- 
mentary Treatise from the Standpoint of 
the Disintegration Theory. 214p. 
7 The Electrician Office, 1904. 
Strutt (Hon. R. J.) Radium: its Pro- 
perties and Possibilities. Nat. R., Sep. 1904. 
_Zimmern (Antonia) Invisible Radia- 
tions. 19th Cent,, July 1904, 
18 Von Hartmann (Edward) Energetik, 
Mechanik und Leben. 
Z.f. Phil. u. Phil. Krit., cxxiv. 2, 1904. 


(We can assume with certainty that when the 


conditions of life on the earth become gradually 
worse, the higher organisms, so soon as with all 


the progress in the arts they are no longer able | 


to resist the encroachments of nature, will be the 
first to die out, and then the lower animals, 
until at last only unicellular creatures will linger 
on as a pitiable residuum.) 

19 Coutwrat (Z.) Les principes des mathé- 
Matiques. iv. Le continu. v. L’Idée de 
Grandeur, 

Rev. de Méta. et de Mor., July 1904. 
(Treats of the definition of irrational numbers, 
and of continuity, and of the relation of quantity 


to number, with reference to Russell’s Principles 
of Mathematics. - 


Duhem (P.) La théorie physique, son 
objet, sa structure (38 article). 

Rev. de Phil., June 1904. 

21 Fouillée (4.) La priorité de la philos- 


ophie des idées-forces sur la doctrine de | 


M. R. Ardigo, Rev. Phil., July 1904. 

Forsyth (T. M.) The Conception of Ex- 
perience in its relation to the development 
of English Philosophy. Mind, July 1904. 

(Experience is never only subjective or only 
objective. As the source of knowledge it is 
essentially one, and yet is never without a dual 
character. There is no knowledge other than 


interpretation of the reality present in immediate 
experience, } 





Kraft (Victor) Das Problem der Aussen- 
welt, Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 3, 1904. 
(What we are aware of as immediately real is 
only the psychological manifold of the contents 
of our consciousness, which appear always only 
as objects for a subject. The problem of the 
external world resolves itself into the funda- 
mental question as to the relation between being 
and knowledge.]| : ) 
Levy (A.) Vorbedingungen einer jeden 
wahren philosophischen Erkenntnis. 
Ar. f. system. Phil., x. 3, 1904. 
(Such pre-conditions are recognition of the 
difference between subject and object, and be- 
tween the ego and the human body.} 
Russell (Hon. B.) Meinong’s Theory of 
Complexes and Assumptions, ii. 
Mind, July 1904. 
(Discusses the chapters in Meinong’s Ueber 
Annahmen dealing with first principles, the 
characteristic functions of the sentence, the most 
obvious cases of assumptions, the objectivity of 
the psychical, the apprehension of objects of the 
higher order, and the Objective to which a judg- 
ment refers.] 
Stout (G. F.) Primary and Secondary 
Qualities. Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S. iv., 1904. 
[There is no essential difference between the 
primary and secondary attributes of matter so 
far as regards their connection with sense- 
experience. Both are dependent on it for the 
positive content which makes them more than 
mere powers or occult qualities. Both are inde- 
pendent of it as regards their existence.] 


24 Wells(H. G.) Scepticism of the Instru- 


ment. Mind, July 1904. 

(Our instrument of knowledge is faulty (1) 
because it can work only by disregarding indi- 
viduality and treating uniques as similar objects 
in this respect or that, so as to group them under 
one term ; (2) because it deals with negative terms 
by treating them as though they were positive ; 
and (8) because it is only capable of reasoning 
= ideas by projecting them on the same 
plane.) 


26 Mentré (F.) Le hasard dans les dé- 


couvertes scientifiques, d’aprés Cl. Bernard. 
Rev. de Phil., June 1904. 


27 Bradley (F. H.) On Truth and Practice. 


Mind, July 1904. 
{Author shows why the ultimate criterion of 
truth cannot be merely practical, states objections 
to any gospel of practice for the sake of practice, 
and examines the senses in which it may be 
claimed that all ‘truth is practical. The funda- 
mental difficulty to the doctrine that reality in 
the end is will he takes to be that will must imply 
and must presuppose what is other than itself.) 
Hobhouse (LZ. T.) Faith and the Will to 
Believe. _ Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S. iv., 1904. 
{As a forerunner of thought, feeling has its 
place, and we should do ill to close our minds 
absolutely to its suggestions. But we do still 
worse if we deliver over our reason to its guid- 
ance. And we do worst of all when we seek to 
escape the whole difficulty by discrediting reason 
and clouding the issue between truth and falsity.) 
Creighton (J. E.) Purpose as Logical 
Category. Phil. R., May 1904. 
(The view that reality must be interpreted in 
terms of will must logically remain purely indi- 
vidualistic. As such, it fails to do justice to the 
objective and universal aspect of or A 
string of individual purposes fails also to afford 
any unity to life and experience.]} 
Goblot (Z.) La finalité en Biologie, 
Rev. Phil., July 1904. 


28 Mackenzie (J. S.) The Infinite and the 
Perfect. Mind, July 1904, 


(The true infinite is without end, not because it 
goes on indefinitely, but because, like a circle, it 
returns into itself. It isa completely determined 
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finite; and may, therefore, better be called the | 
perfect. The perfect is not something that in- | 


cludes the whole of existence, but rather something 


through which the whole of existence is seen to | 


have meaning.) 

30 Dumas (G.) Le sourire: étude psycho- 
physiologique. Rev. Phil., July, Aug. 1904. 
{Author argues as against Darwin and Wundt 
that a sufficient explanation of laughter is to be 
obtained from the physiological mechanism alone.] 

83 Barrett(W. F.) Presidential Address, 
Proc. S.P.R., vol. xviii., part 48, 1904. 


[Deals inter alia with telepathy. ‘‘What is | 


telepathy but the proof of the reasonableness of 


prayer? If our creaturely minds can, without | 
voice or sensation, impress each other, the | 


Infinite mind is likely thus to have revealed itself 
in all ages to responsive hearts.”] 

Marie et Viollet. Spiritisme et folie. 

J. de Psych., July-Aug. 1904. 
37 Allara (Vincenzo) Sulla quistione del 
Genio. Arch. f. system. Phil., x. 2, 1904. 

[A discussion of the 2nd edition of Lombroso’s 

Genio e Follia.j 
40 Pfdnder (A.) LEinfiihrung in die Psy- 
chologie. 430p. Barth, 1904. 

[An attempt to treat psychology as wholly 
independent of any epistemological basis.) 

Bawden (H. Heath) The Meaning of the 
Psychical from the Point of View of the 
Functional Popenelogy. Phil. R., May 1904. 

[It is the contention of the functional view that 

the a and the physical are, under certain 

conditions, one in our experience. They are a 
unity in every act; the duality is the duality of 
thought. ] 

Conrat (F.) H. von Helmholtz’ Psycho- 
logische Anschauungen. 286p. 

Niemeyer, 1904. 

{An exhaustive treatment of Helmholtz’s work 
in psychology. } 

Beck (P.) Die Nachahmung und ihre 
Bedeutung fiir Psychologie und Volkerkunde. 
1738p. Haacke, 1904. 

42 Mack (Joseph) Das Specifisch Mensch- 
liche und sein Verhiltnis zur uebrigen 
Natur: Ein Versuch der Lisung des 
Ichproblems. 224p. Finsterlin, 1904. 

48 Hall (G. Stanley) Adolescence: Its 
Psychology and its Relation to Physiology, 
Anthropology, Sociology, Sex, Crime, 
Religion and Education. Vol. i. 609p. 
Vol. ii. 790p. Appleton, 1904, 

Otto (B.) Beitriige zur Psychologie des 
Unterrichts. 342p. Scheffer, 1904. 

Tanner (Amy Eliza) The Child; his 
thinking, feeling and doing. 430p. 

Chicago, Rand, M‘Nally & Co., 1904. 

Hartenberg(P.) Les émotions de bourse ; 
notes de psychologie collective. 

Rey. Phil., Aug. 1904. 

49 Wentscher (M.) Zur Kritik des psycho- 
physischen Parallelismus. 

Z. f, Phil. u. Phil. Krit., exxiv. 2, 1904. 

(Deals with Paulsen’s reply to Busse’s argu- 
ments ainst the doctrine of parallelism. 
Author holds that Paulsen’s defence has failed.) 

Hodgson (Shadworth H.) Reality. 

Proc. Aris. Soc., N.S. iv., 1904. 

{All human knowledge is conditioned upon the 


real existence and operation of matter, in end- | 


lessly varied modes of motion and their combina- 


tion.] 
52 Latta(R.) Notes on a case of successful 
operation for congenital cataract in an 
ult, Brit. J. of Psychol., June 1904, 





(Psychological observations Lg a@ patient 
who was born blind and obtained the use of hig 
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